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TUC  and  post  workers  snub  Blair 

Unions  deal 
double  blow 
to  Labour 

By  Philip  Bassett  and  Jill  Sherman 
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RELATIONS  between  Labour 
and  the  unions  reached  a  new 
low  yesterday  when  Tony 
Blair  suffered  a  double  rebuff 
from  trade  union  leaders  — 
and  he  faces  a  third  today. 

The  TUC  defied  Mr  Blair  in 
voting  for  a  national  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  £426  an  hour, 
when  he  had  asked  it  not  to  set 
a  specific  rate.  Postal  workers1 
leaders  also  rejected  his  call 
for  a  ballot  on  a  new  pay  offer, 
saying  they  would  go  ahead 
with  two  more  24-hour  strikes 
regardless. 

And  the  TUC  is  likely  to  deal 
another  blow  today  with  a 
demand  for  more  workers’ 
rights  than  the  Labour  leader 
is  prepared  to  concede. 

Last  night  Mr  Blair  made 
clear  that  he  would  disregard 
the  call  for  a  £426  rate  and 
sought  to  distance  Labour 
from  the  TUC.  saying  they 
were  separate  bodies  with 
separate  constitutions  and  if 
they  disagreed,  “so  be  ir. 

On  the  overwhelming  vote 
on  setting  the  minimum  wage, 
he  said:  “The  trade  unions 
have  put  their  case.  It  is  their 
right  to  do  so.  But  in  the  end.  a 
Labour  Government  will  de¬ 
cide  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country.” 

The  Labour  leadership  has 
already  decided  that  the  rate 
would  be  decided  by  a  low  pay 
commission  to  which  unions 
could  submit  bids.  The  com¬ 
mission  would  be  set  up  after 
the  general  election  and  David 
Blunkett.  the  party’s  employ¬ 
ment  spokesman,  said  fast 
night  that  both  the  TUC  and 
the  CBI  would  sit  on  it 
While  the  morion  calling  for 
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a  rate  of  £426  —  proposed  by 
Unison's  Rodney  Bickerstaffe 
and  backed  by  Arthur 
Scargill’s  mineworkers — won 
huge  support,  the  conference 
also  carried  a  separate  resolu¬ 
tion  and  statement  from  the 
TUC  general  council  accept¬ 
ing  that  the  rate  would  be  set 
by  a  Labour  Government  in 
consultation  with  the  unions 
and  employers.  TUC  leaders 
are  expected  largely  to  ignore 
the  £426  motion  and  to  work 
out  their  bid  after  the  election. 

The  Conservatives  repeated 
their  warning,  however,  that 
whatever  figure  was  set  would 
increase  unemployment  and 
“hurt  the  people  it  was  meant 
to  help”.  John  Major  said  that 
a  rate  of  between  £3.70  and 
£426  would  cost  a  million 
jobs,  adding:  “I  think  it  will  be 
very  damaging  for  people  just 
getting  onto  the  employment 
ladder  and  very  damaging  for 
people  in  part-time  and  casual 
work.  What  in  practice  it  will 
do  is  not  so  much  help  those 


Cull  cows  or  export 
ban  stays,  EU  says 

By  Philip  Webster  and  Charles  Bremner 


BRITAIN  was  given  a  blunt 
warning  by  Brussels  yester¬ 
day  that  it  would  refuse  to  lift 
the  export  ban  on  British  beef 
if  the  selective  cull  of  125.000 
cattle  was  not  carried  through. 

With  ministers  meeting  to¬ 
day  to  review-  the  programme 
in  the  light  of  fresh  scientific 
research  and  growing  fears 
that  it  wifi  not  be  passed  by  the 
Commons,  the  European 
Commission  insisted  that  the 
cull  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  Florence  agreement  for  a 
gradual  removal  of  the  ban. 

Conservative  MPs  wel¬ 
comed  yesterday’s  disclosure 
that  the  Government  is  to 
0  consider  cutting,  shelving  or 
even  abandoning  the  cull  of 
cattle  thought  to  be  most  at 
risk  of  developing  BSE.  They 
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supported  the  view  of  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Minis¬ 
ter.  that  the  slaughter  pro¬ 
gramme  should  not  proceed  if 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
export  ban  being  lifted.  Minis¬ 
ters  and  MPs  share  Mr 
Hogg’s  pessimism  that  the 
ban  will  not  be  lifted  immi¬ 
nently  and  there  are  some 
fears  that  it  will  be  in  place  for 
years  until  BSE  has  been 
eradicated. 

But  Gerard  Kiely.  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
missioner.  Franz  Fischler,  told 
BBC  Radio  that  if  the  scheme 
was  not  introduced  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  would  say  that 
“solidarity  is  only  working  one 
way  and  they  will  refuse  to  lift 
the  ban”.  The  selective  slaugh¬ 
ter  plan  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  Florence  agreement 
The  step-by-step  approach  to 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  was 

Continued  on  page  2,  col  4 


people,  but  cost  a  very  large 
number  of  jobs  and  leave 
them  unemployed.” 

Mr  Blair  also  found  himsejf 
at  odds  with  the  unions  over 
the  postal  dispute  yesterday 
when  he  called  for  a  fresh 
ballot  on  the  Royal  Mail’s 
latest  offer.  But  Alan  Johnson 
of  the  Communication  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  said  that  such  a 
ballot  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money,  and  two  more 
one-day  strikes  would  go 
ahead  later  this  month. 

Labour  and  the  unions  have 
already  dashed  this  week  over 
the  party's  plan  to  deal  with  — 
and  avoid  —  strikes,  and 
further  conflict  is  likely  today 
when  the  TUC  sets  out  its 
shopping  list  for  new  employ¬ 
ment  laws.  They  will  press  for 
new  rights  for  all  workers, 
including  part-timers,  from 
their  first  day  at  work  and 
recognised  negotiating  powers 
for  unions  where  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  number  of  employees 
want  them. 

The  late  John  Smith  gave  a 
commitment  to  rights  for 
workers  from  day  one.  but  the 
new  Labour  leadership  is  try¬ 
ing  to  abandon  that.  Mr  Blair 
has  signalled  that  the  two-year 
period  before  full  rights  are 
established  will  be  shortened, 
but  he  has  not  said  whether 
the  new  qualifying  period 
would  be  a  year  or  six  months. 

On  union  recognition.  Lab¬ 
our  says  collective  bargaining 
should  go  ahead  only  where  a 
majority  of  workers  want  it 

Scargifl  attack,  page  8 
Leading  artide.  page  21 
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Unemployment 
down  again 

Unemployment  fell  in  August 
to  its  lowest  level  since  March 
1991.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
total  of  those  out  of  work  and 
claiming  benefit  was  down 
15.600  to  2110.400.  compared 
with  a  fail  of  24200  in  July, 
according  to  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

The  Government  celebrat¬ 
ed  the  fall  but  Labour  said  the 
fail  was  “bogus"  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  in 
work - Page  25 

Blame  over  boy 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Educa-  I 


Wu  Hu!  Hua  and  Shih  Jong  Rong.  visitors  to  London,  at  the  Mysteries  of  Ancient  China  exhibition  yesterday 

Chinese  find  mausoleum  ~ 
of  First  Emperor  intact 


US  ready 
to  make 
‘massive’ 
attack 
on  Iraq 

From  Tom  Rhodes 
IN  WASHINGTON 

THE  United  States  was  pre¬ 
paring  “massive”  retaliatory 
action  against  President 
Saddam  Hussein  last  night 
after  an  Iraqi  missile  launcher 
fired  on  two  American  F16 
fighiers  patrolling  the  no-fly 
zone  over  the  region. 

In  a  series  of  moves  indicat¬ 
ing  a  new  and  tougher  Ameri¬ 
can  strategy,  more  warplanes 
were  moved  doser  to  the  Gulf 
yesterday.  The  United  States 
sent  two  B52  bombers  from 
their  base  in  Guam  to  the 
British  territoty  of  Diego  Gar¬ 
da  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
officials  were  considering  de¬ 
ploying  a  second  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  area. 

The  Pentagon  said  it  was 
also  planning  to  scramble  a 
squadron  of  FI  17  Stealth  fight¬ 
ers  to  take  up  position  in  the 
region  since  the  Iraqi  leader 
had  shown  blatant  disregard 
for  both  the  no-fly  zone  and 
warnings  from  Washington 
not  to  repair  air  defence 
systems  damaged  by  Ameri¬ 
can  missile  attacks  last  week. 

Britain  is  expecting  a  “firm 
response”  from  the  United 
States  and  offidals  on  both 
sides  have  already  been  in 
dose  consultation.  Malcolm 
Rifkind,  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  who  is  on  holiday  in 
Italy,  is  being  kept  informed. 

Any  strike  is  likely  to  be 
made  by  American  aircraft 
based  in  Diego  Garcia,  but  no 
British  forces  are  expected  to 
take  part 

Although  no  new  fighting 
has  been  reported  in  northern 
Iraq.  Britain  is  worried  that 
many  Iraqi  security  forces 
have  established  a  foothold  in 
the  Kurdish  regions.  “This  is  a 
source  of  real  concern  as  a 
major  objective  has  been  to 
stem  the  degree  of  control  by 
Saddam  Hussein  in  northern 
Iraq.”  an  official  said. 

British  deal  page  13 
Leading  artide,  page  21 


By  Dalya  Alberge,  arts  correspondent 


CHINESE  archaeologists 
have  discovered  that  the  first 
Emperor’s  mausoleum,  built 
over  decades  by  700,000 
slaves,  remains  intact  and  was 
neither  violated  nor  ransacked 
as  ancient  writings  from 
around  130  BC  had  led 
scholars  to  believe. 

It  means  that  spectacular 
riches  known  to  have  been 
buried  with  him  in  210  BC  and 
guarded  by  self-firing 


tion  Secretary,  said  file  case  of  crossbows  activated  by  trip- 
Matthew  Wilson,  the  ten-  wires  appear  to  have  survived 


year-old  Nottinghamshire 
schoolboy,  had  been  barfly 
handled  by  all  involved  and 
he  bad  been  turned  into  a 
“notorious  hero". 

She  deplored  the  strike  vote 
by  teachers  at  Manton  Junior 
School,  Worksop,  who 
claimed  that  he  was  too 
unruly  to  teach,  but  refused  to 
intervene - Page  10 


untouched  for  2000  years  in 
central  China. 

Frustratingly,  the  Chinese 
are  unlikely  to  open  the  under¬ 
world  tomb  for  several  de¬ 
cades  because  they  are  so 
superstitious  about  the  wrath 
of  ancient  spirits.  Emperor 
Qin  Shi  Huangdi,  who  built 
the  first  Great  Wall  of  China, 
was  one  of  the  most  ruthless 


This  bizarre 

bronze  beast 
may  have 
been  part  of  a 
ceremonial 
drum  stand 
Arts,  page  35 


rulers:  his  gruesome  punish¬ 
ments  included  decapitating 
people  or  slicing  them  in  half 
at  the  waist  to  Jet  them  suffer  a 
slow  death. 

The  revelation  about  the 
tomb  beneath  a  vast  man- 
made  mountain  is  to  be  made 
in  a  BBC2  documentary  on 
Andent  China,  a  co-produc- 
tion  with  the  British  Museum, 
to  coincide  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  The  Mysteries  of  Andent 
China,  which  opens  to  the 
public  on  Friday.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  possible 


with  sponsorship  from  The 
Times.  Sir  Edward  Heath,  the 
former  Prime  Minisier,  offi- 
rially  opened  the  exhibition 
last  night  and  thanked  The 
Times  for  irs  help. 

Graham  Greene,  chairman 
of  the  British  Museum  Trust¬ 
ees.  described  the  exhibition 
as  “a  landmark  event  in  the 
process  of  deepening  contacts 
and  greater  understanding  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain-.  He  added:  “Exhibitions 
like  Mysteries  of  Ancient  Chi¬ 
na  seriously  contribute  to  forg¬ 
ing  new  interest,  general 
debate  and  profound  scholarly 
inquiry." 

The  offidal  reason  given  by 
the  Chinese  for  not  opening 
the  tomb  is  that  technology  is 
not  suffidently  advanced  to 
save  silks  and  other  delicate 
materials  from  disintegrating 

Continued  on  page  2  col  I 
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Rabies  theory  makes  Poe’s  death  stranger  than  fiction 
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poe:  heavy  drinker 


BvTriM  Rhodes 

ALMOST  147  years  after  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
was  found  sprawled  outside  a  tavern  in 
Baltimore,  theories  about  the  American 
author’s  death  have  become  a  macabre 
mirror  of  his  own  art. 

Poe  was  semiconscious  when  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Maryland  city  on  October  3, 
1849.  It  has  been  assumed  ever  since  dial 
his  death  four  days  later  was  the  result  of 
alcoholic  poisoning. 

But  new  research  by  a  doctor  ai  the 
University  of  Maryland  suggests  that 
Poe,  whose  often  bizarre  life  ended  at  39. 


died  of  rabies.  Dr  Michael  Benitez,  claims 
that  the  symptoms  of  his  final  illness 
coincide  with  those  of  a  rabies  victim. 

Poe  suffered  periods  of  confusion  tinged 
with  acute  alertness,  as  well  as  an 
apparent  attack  of  hydrophobia.  A  rabies 
victim,  said  Dr  Benitez,  could  expect  to 
survive  for  four  days  after  its  onset 
"There  was  no  autopsy,  so  no  one  can  say 
conclusively  that  Foe  died  of  rabies.  But 
accounts  of  his  condition  in  the  hospital 
point  to  the  possibility,”  Dr  Benitez  said. 

Poe  was  certified  to  have  died  of 
“congestion  of  the  brain".  Rufus 
Griswold,  his  literary  executor,  claimed 


he  had  been  on  a  drinking  binge,  and  on 
that  obituary  rests  the  basis  for  a  variety 
of  myths  about  Poe'S  death. 

Although  Pipe  was  known  to  have  been 
a  heavy  drinker  and  consumed  opiates, 
medical  records  indicate  he  had  avoided 
alcohol  for  six  months  before  his  death. 
Jeff  Jerome,  curator  of  the  Poe  house  in 
Baltimore,  said  there  were  at  least  22 
explanations  for  his  death,  including 
syphilis.  “But  the  work  by  Dr  Benitez 
represents  the  first  time  that  anyone  has 
approached  Rag’s  death  in  a  scientific 
manner."  It  is  a  theory  worthy  of  the  Tales 
of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque. 
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Shephard  rejects  banks’  bids  to  take  over  majority  of  business  and  abandons  competition 

Second  U-tum  on  plan  for  student  loans 

Jfc-  ■_!  „  .mm.  ricdH  Imoc  “YLV*  card  rhp  new 


By  John  O’Leary 

EDUCATION  EDITOR 

MINISTERS  performed  their  sec¬ 
ond  U-tum  in  a  year  over  student 
loans  yesterday,  rejecting  bids  from 
two  high-street  banks  to  take  over 
the  majority  of  the  business  and 
abandoning  plans  for  competition 
between  lenders. 

Less  than  five  months  after  legis¬ 
lation  to  pave  the  way  for  a  “twin- 
track”  loans  system  received  Royal 
Assent,  Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Employment  Secretary, 
announced  that  the  new  machinery 
would  not  be  used.  Instead,  she  is  to 
contract-out  the  work  of  the  Student 


Loans  Company  and  sell  much  of  its 
£2  billion  debt  to  a  private  company. 

The  Government  wanted  one  or 
more  financial  institutions  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Treasury-backed  loans 
company.  But  the  scheme  was 
postponed  by  a  year  almost  as  soon 
as  MPs  began  to  debate  the  en¬ 
abling  BIU.  leaving  a  £100  million 
shortfall  in  public-spending  plans. 

Civil  servants  have  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  Barclays  and  Clydesdale 
banks,  as  well  as  the  National 
Home  Loans  Corporation,  to  offer 
loans.  But  Mrs  Shephard  said 
yesterday  that  it  h3d  not  proved 
possible  to  strike  a  deal  at  an 
acceptable  price.  'There  would  have 


been  short-term  savings.”  she  said, 
“but  because  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  costs  are  higher 
than  I  would  wish  to  justify  to  the 
taxpayer.  That  is  no  criticism  of  the 
lenders." 

Mrs  Shephard  said  she  remained 
determined  to  privatise  student 
loans  before  the  1997-98  academic 
year.  “Government  should  not  be  in 
the  banking  business.” 

Students  would  be  offered  exactly 
the  same  terms  as  at  present,  but  the 
Glasgow-based  company  would  no 
longer  administer  the  scheme.  The 
effect  would  be  to  remove  some  of 
the  growing  burden  of  student  debt 
from  the  public  purse.  Barclays, 


which  has  been  working  on  its  bid 
for  nearly  a  year,  said  it  was 
disappointed  by  the  Government's 
decision.  “We  believe  that  our 
proposal  would  have  brought  bene¬ 
fit  to  students  in  terms  of  quicker 
turn-round  rime  for  loans  and 
improved  access  through  our  more 
than  2,000  branches.” 

The  spokesman  added:  “Given 
the  improved  level  of  service  we 
were  planning  to  give  to  student 
customers  and  the  risk  we  would 
have  had  1o  take  on,  we  believe  our 
proposal  was  competitive". 

Labour  said  the  proposals  had 
been  doomed  to  failure.  Bryan 
Davies,  the  higher  education 


spokesman,  said:  "This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  collapse  of  the  Government's 
plans  for  student  loans.  They 
rushed  legislation  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  but  failed  to  sell  their  original 
scheme  to  the  private  sector,  which 
is  well  avrare  of  the  siren  gift  of 
student  opposition  to  it" 

University  vice-chancellors  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  at  the  deci¬ 
sion.  They  had  hoped  that  a  twin- 
track  system  might  eventually 
release  money  to  restore  cuts  in 
higher-education  budgets. 

Douglas  Trainer,  the  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Students, 
said  it  had  always  been  against  the 
Government's  proposals  for  priva¬ 


tised  loans.  “We  said  the  new  loans 
scheme  was  unnecessary,  unwork 
able  and  unachievable,  and  we’ve 
been  proved  right.” 

Mr  Trainer  demanded  an  early 
commitment  from  the  Government 
that  any  money  raised  will  go 
student"  support  and  higher-educa¬ 
tion  funding.  “It  is  about  time  the 
Government  faced  up  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  providing  proper  financial 
support  to  students  and  stopped 
tinkering  with  ihe  ridiculous  system 
of  student  loans  that  has  been 
flawed  and  troublesome  since  its 
introduction  six  years  ago." 


Bruton  makes 
IRA  peace  plea 
in  US  speech 

By  Martin  Fletcher  and  Nicholas  Watt 


JOHN  BRUTON,  the  Irish 
Prime  Minister,  used  a  speech 
to  ihe  US  Congress  yesterday 
to  appeal  for  a  permanent  IRA 
ceasefire  and  rapid  progress 
towards  discussion  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  issues  of  disagreement  in 
the  all-party  peace  talks. 

However,  Irish  officials  in 
Washington  dismissed  reports 
that  Mr  Bruton  had  reason  to 
believe  the  IRA  was  close  to 
resuming  its  ceasefire,  saying 
comments  he  had  made  to 
journalists  on  Tuesday  had 
been  misunderstood.  The 
Prime  Minister  drew  loud 
applause  from  America's  sen¬ 
ators  and  congressmen  when 
he  demanded  IRA  violence 
“stop  for  good”. 

He  added:  “True  negotia¬ 
tions  can  only  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  peace. 
The  all-party  talks  for  which 
we  have  worked  so  hard  have 
been  delivered.  We  must  have 
everybody  there  at  those  talks 
now,  genuinely  willing  and 


able  to  negotiate,  and  that  can 
only  happen  when  everyone 
has  been  convinced  that  vio¬ 
lence  will  never  be  used  again 
to  intimidate  opponents  or 
control  supporters  —  never 
again.  That  means  a  cessation 
of  violence  by  the  IRA  that  will 
hold  in  all  circumstances." 

Mr  Bruton  said  hopes  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland 
were  still  alive,  but  if  they  were 
to  be  realised  the  all-party 
peace  talks  “must  now  move 
beyond  procedure  and  soon 
discuss  really  substantive  is¬ 
sues  of  disagreement  This 
must  happen  quickly." 

U  emerged  yesterday  that 
Mary  Robinson,  the  Irish 
President  is  likely  to  shake 
hands  with  Gerry  Adams  in 
west  Belfast  today  in  her  first 
encounter  with  the  Sinn  Fein 
president  since  the  IRA  ended 
its  ceasefire.  Mr  Adams  will 
be  present  when  Mrs  Robin¬ 
son  opera  a  youth  develop¬ 
ment  project 


Loyalists  allowed  to 
stay  in  Stormont  talks 


LONDON  and  Dublin  ruled 
yesterday  that  the  two  fringe 
loyalist  parties  could  remain 
at  the  Stormont  talks  despite 
their  refusal  to  condemn  death 
threats  against  Billy  Wright 
and  Alex  Kerr  by  Protestant 
paramilitaries. 

In  a  joint  statement  the  two 
Governments  said  that  the 
Progressive  Unionist  Party 
and  the  Ulster  Democratic 
Party,  the  political  wings  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Ulster  Volun¬ 
teer  Force  and  the  Ulster 
Defence  Association,  had  not 


dishonoured  the  Mitchell 
principles  of  non-violence. 

In  a  four-page  statement  the 
two  Governments  conceded 
that  the  loyalists  had  not 
condemned  the  threats  by  the 
Combined  Loyalist  Military 
Command.  However,  they 
highlighted  statements  from 
the  two  parties  distancing 
themselves  from  the  threats. 
The  ruling  was  condemned  by 
the  Democratic  Unionists, 
who  said  that  the  decision 
would  pave  the  way  for  Sinn 
Fein  to  join  the  talks. 


Counter  culture:  Tony  Blair  serves  a  McDonalds  milk  shake  in  Coventry  business  park.  John  Major  climbs 
into  a  Jaguar  XK8  sports  car  in  Bristol  and  Nonna  Major  holds  up  her  book  at  printers  in  Somerset 


Degree  vacancies,  pages  17,  30 

Leaders 
are  neck 
and  neck 
for  a  rest 

By  James  Landale 

EARLY  signs  of  election  bat¬ 
tle  fatigue  emerged  yesterday 
with  both  John  Major  and 
Tony  Blair  looking  in  need  of 
a  good  rest 
The  Prime  Minister,  com¬ 
pleting  his  two-week.  “life’s 
Better”  tour  with  a  visit  to  the 
West  Country,  is  apparently 
suffering  from  a  strained 
neck  after  spending  so  much 
time  on  the  road.  Reports 
that  be  was  on  painkillers 
were  denied  last  night. 

The  Labour  leader  was 
clearly  in  such  need  of  a  quiet 
night  after  visits  to  Blackpool 
and  a  JCB  mechanical  digger 
factory  in  Staffordshire  that 
he  popped  into  a  Blockbust¬ 
ers  video  store  in  Coventry  to 
buy  a  copy  of  Walt  Disney’s 
101  Dalmatians.  Mr  Blair 
even  appears  to  have  lost  his 
appetite  for  good  food.  Yes¬ 
terday  he  visited  a  McDon¬ 
ald’s  fast-food  restaurant 
Despite  the  prospect  of 
many  more  months  cam¬ 
paigning  before  the  election, 
both  Mr  Major  and  Mr 
Blair  have  taken  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  tour  key  marginal 
constituencies.  The  Majors 
were  beseiged  by  hundreds  of 
shoppers  and  toorists  at  Wes¬ 
ton-super-Mare.  Clearly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  response; 
Mr  Major  told  reporters:- 
“Yon  have  seen  foe  change  in 
atmosphere.  It's  apparent  up^ 
and 'down  the  country.  <  It 
takes  a  while  before  it  reflects 
among  the  fashionable  opin¬ 
ion-formers.” 

Norma  Major  took  time 
out  to  visit  a  company  in 
Frame,  Somerset  which  is 
printing  her  new  book  on 
Chequers. 


Leading  article  and 
Letters,  page  21 


Chinese  fears  over  tomb 


Continued  from  page  1 

on  contact  with  1990s  air. 
Martin  Palmer,  a  historian 
featured  in  the  film,  notes  that 
the  Chinese  believe  they  are 
being  watched  by  their  ances¬ 
tors:  "If  things  go  wrong  in 
your  life,  that’s  because  the 
ancestors  are  not  pleased. 
They're  essentially  malignant. 
You  disturb  them,  they'll  dis¬ 
turb  you.  You  upset  them, 
they II  make  your  life  hell  on 
earth." 

Christopher  Mann,  foe  pro¬ 
ducer  and  director  of  the  film, 
entitled  The  Immortal  Emper¬ 
or.  explained  that  their  pro¬ 
gramme  offers  a  virtual  reality 
recreation  of  what  the  tomb 
looks  like,  based  on  research 
by  scholars  worldwide.  An¬ 
cient  writings  tell  us  that 
dozens  of  imperial  wives,  for 


example,  were  ritually  stran¬ 
gled  and  buried  there  with  the 
emperor,  along  with  stunning 
treasures  amassed  by  one  of 
the  richest  men  who  ever 
lived. 

The  British  Museum  exhibi¬ 
tion  features  a  jade  burial  suit 
2.498  plaques  sewn  together 
with  gold  thread,  which  could 
well  resemble  foe  death  suit  of 
die  First  Emperor. 

The  programme  shows  how 
hi»  tomb  was  sealed  with  self- 
closing  doors  and  buried 
under  several  million  tons  of 
earth.  It  also  notes  how. 
ironically,  he  never  intended 
to  inhabit  his  mausoleum  as 
he  never  expected  to  die.  He 
used  his  extraordinary  wealth 
and  power  to  search  for  the 
elixir  of  everlasting  life.  In 
doing  so,  said  Mr  Mann,  he 


probably  caused  his  own 
death,  at  the  age  of  .47.  He 
swallowed  what  he  thought 
were  life-enhancing  minerals 
such  as  powdered  jade  and 
mercury  salts:  however,  he 
was  in  fact  consuming  poison¬ 
ous  substances  which  are  to¬ 
day  known  to  induce 
dementia. 

The  exhibition,  which  will 
run  until  January  5.  indudes 
about  200  treasures  in  jade, 
bronze  and  gold  that  are  older 
and  more  remarkable  than 
anything  previously  displayed 
outside  China.  The  exhibits 
span  more  than  4,000  years, 
beginning  around  4500  BC. 
and  include  fantasy  creatures 
from  sacrificial  pits.  Some  of 
them  will  be  featured  in  the 
Dim,  to  be  screened  on  BBC2 
on  Sunday  at  7.40pm. 


Beef  cull  warning 


Continued  from  page  I 

dependent  on  the  selective 
slaughter  plan,  he  said. 

As  fears  grew  of  a  renewed 
confrontation  with  the  EU  on 
foe  issue,  Mr  Major  said:  ‘‘We 
are  going  to  look  at  policy  on 
beef  because  . .  we  have  more 
scientific  evidence  on  mater¬ 
nal  transmission  and  ...  we 
have  recent  evidence  from 
scientists  of  the  success  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  BSE 
as  a  result  or  foe  decisions  we 
took  in  1988  and  I9S9.” 

The  slaughter  plan  has  been 
called  into  question  by  an 
Oxford  University  study 
showing  that  mad  cow  disease 
is  declining  and  could  disap¬ 
pear  altogether  by  2001  with¬ 
out  the  need  to  slaughter  so 
many  cows.  But  officials  in 
Brussels  point  out  that  the 


report  sets  out  a  range  of 
options  and  the  likely  results 
—  including  an  even  higher 
cull  than  the,  one  agreed 
between  Mr  Major  and  his 
EU  partners  in  return  for 
ending  Britain’s  non-coopera¬ 
tion  policy  in  Europe. 

John  Redwood,  the  former 
Cabinet  minister,  said  he 
hoped  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  better 
deal  —  tilling  fewer  cows, 
while  lifting  the  export  ban. 
"There  is  no  point  in  killing 
cows  that  we  think  should  not 
be  killed  unless  that  action 
gets  the  beef  ban  lifted,"  he 
said  on  Radio  4‘s  The  World 
at  One  programme.  “If  there 
is  no  prospect  of  the  ban  being 
lifted,  foe  best  we  can  do  is  to 
look  after  our  own  farmers 
and  domestic  market" 


Stationeiy  office 
sold  for  £54m 

By  Valerie  Elliott.  Whitehall  editor 


MINISTERS  have  accepted  a 
reduced  price  for  the  rale  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Of¬ 
fice,  apparently  because  of 
difficulties  faring  the  business. 
A  £54  million  deal  was  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday,  though 
unofficial  estimates  had  been 
between  £100  million  •  to 
£130  million. 

The  new  owner  is  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Publishing  Group,  a 
consortium  led  by  Electra 
Fleming  and  headed  by  Ru¬ 
pert  Pennant-Rea,  Former  dep¬ 
uty  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  About  500  staff  are 
expected  to  iose  their  jobs. 

Roger  Freeman,  Chancellor 


of  foe  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
accepted  last  night  that  the 
final  figure  was  less  than 
expected,  but  said  that  he  was 
satisfied.  These  are  good 
terms  as  l  see  the  business  at 
present." 

The  Government  will  also 
be  expected  to  create  a  pension 
fund  for  civil  servants  whose 
employment  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  owner. 
Union  sources  believe  this 
could  cost  as  much  as  £70  mil¬ 
lion.  Derek  Foster,  Labour's 
spokesman  on  civil  service 
matters,  accused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  selling  the  office  at  “a 
knockdown  price" 


Church  not 
soft  on 
marriage, 
says  Hope 

The  Church  of  England  has 
not  "gone  soft”  on  marriage  or 
abandoned  it  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  Dr  David  Hope,  said 
yesterday.  He  told  the  Moth¬ 
ers'  Union  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Derby  that  the  Church 
had  not  abandoned  “either  the 
ideal  or  foe  centrality"  of  ihe 
biblically  based  teaching  on 
marriage  and  family  life. 

But  thousands  of  couples 
who  married  in  the  Church  of 
England  each  year  were  ill- 
prepared  for  tire  challenges 
ahead,  and  marriage  prepara¬ 
tion  was  of  vital  importance, 
he  said.  “Many  people  who 
marry  young  are  particularly 
liable  to  enter  upon  it  with 
somewhat  naive  conceptions 
of  the  implications  of  what 
they  are  undertaking.” 

Runrie  biography,  page  19 

Pop  goes  poster 

Sir  Cliff  Richard  has  vetoed  a 
poster  designed  by  foe 
Churches  Advertising  Net¬ 
work  to  attraci  young  people 
to  the  Church  this  Christmas. 
The  poster  would  have  carried 
his  picture  with  foe  slogan: 
“Hard  luck  Cliff,  Jesus  is 
Number  One  this  Christmas*. 

Sex  charge  priest 

Brendan  Smyth,  68.  foe  priest 
jailed  in  Northern  Ireland  for 
molesting  children  in  Belfast 
and  whose  extradition  from 
foe  Republic  led  to  tile  fall  of 
Albert  Reynolds’s  govern¬ 
ment.  is  to  face  60  child  sex 
abuse  charges  in  Dublin,  his 
solicitor  said  yesterday. 

Villainous  role 

Christopher  Lee.  74.  the  leg¬ 
endary  horror  actor,  is  spear¬ 
heading  the  BBC’s  £184 
million  drama  schedule  for 
next  year.  He  will  play  the 
villain  in  an  adaptation  of  Sir 
Waiter  Scon'S  Ivanhoe.  Eight 
more  episodes  is  Ballyktss- 
angel  are  commissioned. 

Embryo  research 

In  an  article  for  today's  Times, 
Lord  Winston,  the  in-vitro 
fertilisation  pioneer,  calls  for 
embryos  to  be  screened  for 
carrying  cancer-causing  genes 
so  that  those  affected  may  be 
destroyed. 

No  designer  babies,  page  20 

Cancer  inquiry 

An  inquiry  has  begun  into 
claims  linking  a  duster  of  rare 
throat  cancers  and  red  dust 
blown  from  Consen  steel¬ 
works.  which  are  now  closed. 
Health  officials  in  Co  Durham 
will  examine  30  cases,  of 
which  seven  people  are  alive. 

Officer  jailed 

The  treasurer  of  Harrogate 
Police  Social  Club  has  been 
jailed  for  15  months  for  taking 
£38,000  from  its  account  for 
personal  use.  PC  Barry  r 
Saunders,  46.  treated  the  dub  £ 
a  personal  bank  account.  York 
Crown  Court  was  told. 

Bowie  on  the  Net 

David  Bowie  has  released  his 
latest  single  exclusively  on  the 
Internet  Telling  Lies  will  not 
sold  in  shops.  Fans  wifi  be 
to  retrieve  three  compact- 
— quality  versions  of  the 
song  only  from  his  Internet 

site:  www.davidbowie.com 
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Fantasy  wedding 

Two  “theme-park  fanatics" 
yesterday  became  foe  first  to 
marry  at  a  themed  indoor 
resort  Elaine  Johnson,  3* 
and  Daniel  Heighten.  22,  wed 
at  the  Magical  World  of 
Fantasy  Island  at  Ingoldmells. 
Lincolnshire. 
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^thought:  How  dare  you?  I  grabbed  the  gun  and  said:  Stop  it,  young  man’ 


Beautician  fought 
off  armed  mugger 
on  Tube  train 


A  BEAUTICIAN  described 
yesterday  how  she  fouyhr  off  a 
teenage  mugger  who  pulled  a 
gun  on  her  and  demanded 
money  as  she  travelled  alone 
in  a  carriage  on  the  London 
Underground. 

Shanaz  Muehal.  42,  said 
she  thought  she  was  “fin¬ 
ished"  when  MowJeed  Hus¬ 
sein.  lb.  brandished  die 
Weapon  and  tried  to  snatch 
her  handbag.  Em  anuer  over¬ 
came  her  fear  and  she  kicked 
him  before  grabbing  the  gun 
and  telling  him  iu  stop. 

I  thought.  'How  dare  you?’ 
I  grabbed  hold  of  the  gun  with 
both  hands  and  said.  'Stop  it. 
young  man."  I  was  more  angry 
than  anything  that  he  could 
have  so  little  respect  to  do 
this."  she  said. 

The  gun  was  later  found  to 
be  an  imitation.  At  the  Old 
Bailey  yesterday  Hussein,  a 
Somali  refugee  living  in 
Harlesden.  north  London, 
admitted  attempted  robbery 
and  possessing  an  imitation 
firearm  with  intent 

Outside  court.  Miss 
Mughal,  a  beauty  consultant 
at  a  clinic  in  Kensington,  said 
that  she  had  been  travelling  to 
see  friends  in  Wembley  Park, 
on  the  Jubilee  Line,  on  a 
Sunday  evening  in  March 


By  Kathryn  Knight 

when  a  group  of  youths  en¬ 
tered  the  next  carriage  at 
Canons  Kirk.  As  ihe  train 
started  moving,  one  of  than 
came  through  the  connecting 
door  into  her  carriage. 

"1  thought  he  was  coming 
for  money  or  a  dgaretle.  He 
stood  about  a  fool  away  from 
me  and  pointed  at  my  bag 
saying.  ‘Give  me  money’." 

Miss  Mughal.  5ft  2in.  was 
several  inches  shorter  than 
her  attacker,  but  she  said  that 
her  immediate  instinct  was  to 
fight  back.  “1  just  got  hold  of 
his  hand  and  )  twisted  his 
finger  and  pushed  him  away. 
But  he  came  at  me  again  and  I 
kicked  him  in  the  groin.” 

Hussein  then  pulled  some¬ 
thing  silver  from  his  pocket.  “I 
thought  it  was  a  knife  and 
that's  when  I  really  went  cold. 
Then  he  went  dick,  dick  with 
it.  1  realised  it  was  a  gun  and 
he  pointed  it  at  me.  I  thought  1 
was  finished,  but  I  got  hold  of 
the  gun  and  said  to  him.  Stop 
it,  young  man.  No’.” 

Hussein  retreated  into  the 
next  carriage  and  Miss 
Mughal  pulled  the  emergency 
cord,  stopping  the  train  as  it 
pulled  into  die  next  station. 
Two  members  of  die  public 
and  Underground  staff  ran  to 
her  aid  as  she  pointed  at 


Hussein  trying  to  leave  the 
platform.  They  held  on  to  him 
until  the  police  arrived. 

Matthew  Kennedy,  for  the 
prosecution,  told  William 
Clegg.  QC.  the  Recorder,  that 
the  gun  was  later  established 
to  be  a  cigarette  lighter  shaped 
like  a  revolver.  It  was  never 
retrieved,  as  Hussein  threw  it 
to  a  gang  of  three  hays  as  they 
ran  away.  It  was  identified  by 
a  member  of  London  Trans¬ 
port  staff  who  had  a  similiar 
lighter. 

Mr  Clegg  adjourned  the 
case  until  October  16  for  pre¬ 
sentence  reports,  but  warned 
Hussein:  “1  want  to  make  it 
plain  that  1  cannot  conceive 
any  other  sentence  than  a 
custodial  one.  I  want  the 
defendant  to  be  under  no 
illusions  as  to  his  fate." 

Miss  Mughal,  of  Uford. 
Essex,  said  that  she  did  nor 
regret  her  action,  but  would 
not  do  it  again.  "I  did  it 
because  I  was  angry.  1 
thought  ’How  dare  he  do 
this?*  Afterwards  I  was  in 
shock.  I  cannot  believe  I  did 
this.” 

She  still  travels  on  the  Tube 
but  said  she  was  nervous  of 
strangers.  "Now  if  someone 
walks  up  to  me  in  the  street  I 
have  to  cross  the  road." 


Shanaz  MughaL  left  outside  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday  with  her  niece.  Zara 


Choir’s  second 
suicide  linked 

to  pornography 

By  Michael  Horsnell 


A  SECOND  member  of  a 
renowned  boys’  choir  has 
killed  himself  after  being 
arrested  over  child  sex  allega¬ 
tions.  it  emerged  yesterday. 

Police  said  music  teacher 
Adrian  Bush,  an  adult  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wenhaston  Choir  in 
Suffolk  who  played  the  piano 
at  its  concerts,  had  been 
questioned  over  child  pornog¬ 
raphy  seized  at  his  home.  Mr 
Bush,  51,  was  arrested  in  April 
under  Operation  Aurora,  a 
nationwide  crackdown  on 
child  pornography,  and  found 
dead  in  his  fume-filled  car  in 
May  while  on  police  bail. 

An  inquest  in  June,  which 
heard  he  was  suffering  from  a 
depressive  illness  and  record¬ 
ed  a  suicide  verdict,  was  not 
told  of  the  pornography  sei¬ 
zure.  Meanwhile,  detectives 
are  investigating  the  suicide  of 
Christopher  Barnett,  the 
choirmaster,  who  fell  to  his 
death  from  the  l50ft-high  Or¬ 
well  Bridge,  near  Ipswich  on 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

Mr  Barnett.  37.  had  been 
charged  the  previous  day  with 
indecency  and  placed  on 
police  bail  pending  inquiries 
into  two  similar  investiga¬ 
tions.  He  had  been  due  to  take 
35  toys  on  a  concert  tour  of 
America  next  month,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr  Bush. 

Police  set  up  an  incident 
room  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk, 
yesterday  and  appealed  for 
possible  victims  of  Mr  Barnett 
to  come  forward  in  a  joint 
inquiry  with  Suffolk  social 
services.  A  dozen  people  have 


approached  the  police,  but 
senior  officers  said  none  had 
so  far  implicated  Mr  Bush. 
Detective  Chief  Inspector  An¬ 
drew  Ravasio.  who  is  leading 
the  child  abuse  investigation, 
said  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
paedophile  ring  at  work  or  of  a 
direct  link  between  the  deaths 
of  the  two  men,  but  added  that 
he  was  keeping  an  open  mind. 

He  said:  “There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Mr  Bush  was 
directly  involved  in  child 
abuse.  The  Barnett  inquiry  is 
ongoing  and  we  have  to  keep 
a  completely  open  mind  until 
we  speak  to  his  victims." 

Mr  Barnett.  from 
Halesworth.  was  married  _ 
with  two  sons.  He  founded  the’ 
Wenhaston  Boys’  Choir  12 
years  ago.  A  former  profes¬ 
sional  snooker  player,  he  had 
links  with  IS  choirs  in  the 

north  Suffolk  area,  including 
two  at  local  schools.  The  choir 
has  won  many  awards  and 
performed  at  churches  and 
cathedrals  ail  over  Europe. 

Mr  Bush,  from  Ipswich, 
who  was  married  for  24  years, 
was  said  at  the  inquest  to  have 
been  depressed  about  un¬ 
founded  allegations  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  nature  which  had  been 
made  against  him  by  his 
adopted  son.  who  is  now 
serving  a  prison  sentence.  His 
widow,  Celia,  said  music  was 
"his  whole  life”  but  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  work  because 
of  his  depression.  His  body 
was  found  in  his  car  at 
Wantisden  Church  near 
Woodbridge.  Suffolk. 


Council 
raises  sign 
rather  than 
cut  grass 

By  PaulWilkinson 

STEPHEN  Kay  was  pleased 
when  a  workman  turned  up 
after  he  had  complained 
about  long  grass  obscuring  a 
road  sign  dose  to  his  home. 

But  instead  of  taking  a 
mower  from  ihr-bacfc  of  his 
council  van.  Ihe  man  unload¬ 
ed  welding  gear  before  don¬ 
ning  goggles  and  gloves. 
Then  he  took  down  the  sign, 
added  a  4ft  section  to  the  top 
of  the  existing  6ft  pole,  and 
repositioned  the  sign. 

Mr  Kay,  40,  a  chocolate 
factory  maintenance  manag¬ 
er.  said:  "I  couldn’t  believe  it 
when  the  man  set  up  his 
welding  machine  and  extend¬ 
ed  the  road  sign.  It  was 
farcical.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  mow  the  grass. 
I  was  left  scratching  my  head 
in  wonderment-" 

Mr  Kay  said  be  had  con- 
>  tacted  York  City  Council  after 
he  and  his  wife  Carol  became 
concerned  that  the  road  signs 
outside  his  home  were  be¬ 
coming  obscured  by  particu¬ 
larly  high  grass.  They  were 
worried  that  cars  would  go 
too  fast  along  the  lane  that 
their  son  Mark  has  to  cross  to 
get  to  school. 

“The  overgrown  grass  was 
looking  messy  and  I  com¬ 
plained  Ihe  sign  couldt  be 
seen  on  this  fast  stretch  of 
road.  What  a  crazy  way  to 
solve  the  problem,”  he  said. 

Mr  Kay  is  now  worried 
that  the  council  is  never 
going  to  cut  the  grass  again. 
Mrs  Kay  said:  “In  the  past 
North  Yorkshire  Council  al- 


Stephen  Kay  and  the 
now-elevated  sign 


ways  kept  the  grass  cut  but 
York  City  Council  is  now 
responsible.  When  we  rang 
up  we  never  expected  this.  It 
is  bizarre  to  say  the  least" 

Graham  Tissiman,  head  of 
highway  management  in 
York,  said:  "Our  policy  is  to 
cut  vegetation  in  front  of 
traffic  signs  at  least  twice  a 
year,  in  bis  case  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  internal 
communications  problem. 

"The  sign  was  raised  with 
the  best  of  intentions  by  the 
council  workman,  which  is 
what  we  do  if  there  is  goin|  to 
be  any  growth  vegetation 
problem.” 

Mr  Tissiman  added:  "Our 
grass-cutting  rotas  are  now 
being  looked  at" 


Co-pilot  is 
grounded 
by  fear 
of  heights 

•  By  Adrian  Lee 

AN  AIRCRAFT  carrying  49 
passengers  was  forced  to 
make  an  unscheduled  landing 
after  the  copilot  had  an  anxi¬ 
ety  attack  at  33.000ft  and  said 
he  was  afraid  of  the  height 
The  man.  in  his  30s  and  a 
pilot  for  seven  years,  cmn- 
plained  of  feeling  unwell .  on 
the  Maersk  /dr  BAC  Ml  flight 
from  Birmingham  to  Milan 
over  Moulins.  in  France.  He 
stated  that  he  was  "frightened 
of  the  altitude". 

According  to  the  air  acci¬ 
dent  investigation  branch  re¬ 
port  the  co-pilot  refused 
oxygen  or  a  soft  drink  and 
"continued  to  show  symptoms 
of  anxiety  and  stress”. 

Al  that  stage  the  copilot  was 
showing  such  severe  symp¬ 
toms  that  the  standard  “inca¬ 
pacitation  drill"  of  sliding  him 
back  in  his  seat  and  locking 
his  harness  could  not  be 
carried  out  by  the  purser. 

The  captain  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  land  at  Lyons,  in 
daylight,  on  May  9.  During 
the  descent,  he  considered  his 
copilot  had  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  assist  with  the 
landing  checklist.  This  was 
completed  safely. 

Roseanne  Crossey.  a 
spokeswoman  for  Maersk.  a 
Norwegian-owned  BritishAir- 
ways  franchise  operator,  said 
the  co-pilot  left  the  airline  four 
days  after  the  incident.  "The 
pilot  had  been  with  us  for  just 
under  a  year  and  there  had 
been  no  problem  before.  I 
don’t  believe  that  he  is  flying 
any  more." 


Southend  offers  last  resort 
,  for  hounded  Indian  MP 


Yo-Yo  Ha.  A  serious  musician  who  calls  his  cello  Petunia. 


Yo-Yo  Ma  has  been  called  the  greatest 
cellist  of  his  generation. 

Mr  Ma  merely  describes  himself 
as  “very  fortunate,”  for  he  plays  on 
the  Davidoff  Stradivarius  (previously 
played  by  the  late  Jacqueline  de  Pre)  and 
a  Montagnana  made  in  Venice  in  1733. 

“They  have  different  voices,”  he 
explains,  describing  the  Stradivarius  as 


range.  Thus,  besides  giving 
classical  performances,  he 
frequently  commissions  and 
premieres  new  works.  He 
plays  with  musicians  from  the 

1  *  i 

Kalahari  Desert  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  and  gives  master 
classes  almost  anywhere  he  goes. 
Once  I  played  the  Montagnana 
at  a  master  class  in  Salt  Lake 
City,”  he  confides,  “and  a  stu¬ 
dent  suggested  a  name  for  it.” 
And  since  Yo-Yo  must  always  buy  these 
instruments  their  own  airline  tickets 
when  travelling,  he  has  sometimes  been 
amused  to  hear  himself  request  “one  ticket 
for  myself,  and  one  for  my  cello,  Ffetunia!" 

On  the  subject  of  his  third  instru¬ 
ment,  the  Rolex  Chronometer  which  also 
accompanies  him  everywhere,  Ma  is 
equally  candid  and  affectionate.  “  I  just 


By  Christopher  Thomas  in  Delhi  and  Adrian  Lee 


•  148  Johnstone 

pleasant  detached 
Southend-on-Sea,  is 
ibvious  hotbed  of 
ial  intrigue.  But  its 

dges  hide  a  scandal 
shaken  India. 

is  Sukh  Ram,  a 
inister  wanted  for 
o  in  his  homeland 
discovery  of  a  huge 
d  at  his  Delhi  resi- 
am'ved  in  the  Essex 
onth  ago,  dragging 
Road  into  the  lime- 
titer  than  return 
ce  his  interrogators. 

chose  to  break  his 
from  the  United 
tere  he  had  been 
medical  treatment, 
rate"  with  relatives 

fen  he  has  shown 
larion  to  return  to 
post  daily-  Indian 
are  to  be  seen  in 
Road.  demanding 
■am  a  reluctant  Mr 
;  daughter.  Aruna 
he  wife  uf  a  doctor, 
■ns  them  away  from 


The  house  in  Southend 


the  house,  which  doubles  as  a 
surgery. 

Yesterday  she  would  say 
only:  “He's  not  well.  He  will  be 
going  back.  He  will  give  his 
statement  when  he  arrives  in 
India.  The  problem  is  the 
political  situation  in  India, 
things  are  not  right  there.  We 
just  want  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  be  left  alone." 

The  Indian  Central  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  given  Mr 
Ram  until  this  Sunday  to 
leave  Britain.  Meanwhile,  he 
has  been  expelled  from  India's 
Congress  Party  but  is  still  a 
member  or  Parliament,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  north  Indian  seat 
in  his  home  state.  Himachal 


Pradesh.  “The  information 
that  we  would  like  him  to 
return  has  been  conveyed  to 
him.”  said  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  High  Commission  for 
India  in  London  yesterday. 

India  and  Britain  have  an 
extradition  treaty  but  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  has  not  yet 
been  involved  in  the  scandal, 
which  began  with  a  raid  on 
Mr  Ram’s  homes  in  Delhi  and 
Mandi,  in  the  Himalayan 
foothills,  while  he  was  abroad. 

Since  then,  bank  lockers  in 
the  names  of  family  members 
have  been  raided  by  police, 
yielding  rupees  and  jewellery. 
The  cash,  amounting  to 
£660.000,  which  friends 
claimed  wax'  “planted",  was 
found  in  an  attache  case. 

Mr  Ram,  Communications 
Minister  until  earlier  this 
year,  has  said  he  feels  “shock 
and  agony”  about  his  treat¬ 
ment.  But  Indian  police  sus¬ 
pect  he  has  delayed  his 
departure  until  his  lawyers 
ensure  he  does  not  face  imme¬ 
diate  arrest  when  he  steps 
from  his  plane. 


"more  tenor,  while  the  Montagnana  is 
earthier,  more  baritone.” 

However,  Mr  Ma  insists  he  can  only 
elicit  the  most  pleasing  sound  from  each 
instrument  by  exercising  its  full  musical 


love  it,"  he  says.  “Its  extremely  elegant. 
And  utterly  indestructible.” 

Which  is  no  more  than  might  be  said 
about  Y)-Y>  Mas  contribution  to  our  ,T. 
understanding  of  musicianship.  BOLEX 

'  nfGoxai 


The  Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  Datejust  Chronometer  in  steel  and  yellote  metal.  Also  available  m  steel  or  ISil.  gold. 


Only  ■  select  group  of  jewellers  sell  Rolex  watches.  For  the  address  of  your  nearest  Rolex  jeweller,  and  for  further  information  on  the  complete  range  of  Rolex  watches,  write  to: 
The  Rolex  Watch  Company  Limited.  3  Stratford  Place.  London  Wl  N  OER  or  telephone  0171-629  5071. 
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THE  THISTLE  HOTELS 
SHARE  OFFER  HAS 


Audleys  Wood,  Basingstoke 
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IVhites  Hotel .  London 
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NOW  BEGUN. 
CALL  FOR  DETAILS. 


The  Haydock  Thistle,  Haydock. 
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The  Tower  Hotel ,  London. 
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77if  Grosvenor,  London 
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For  information  about  the  Share  Offer  and  shareholder  incentives, 
contact  your  stockbroker  or  call  one  of  the  following  share  shops! 

City  Deal  Services . 0800  437437 

Hargreaves  Lansdown . 0500  404055 

Midland  Stockbrokers . 0800  210299 

Nat  West  Stockbrokers . 0800  210212 

Share  Link . 0345  665665 

Skipton  Building  Society . 0800  1380800 

YorkSHARE . .  735735 

or  write  to  Thistle  Hotels  Share  Offer:  FREEPOST  Lon  733S,  London  EC2B  2LJ. 
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T_  that  she  saw  man  bludgeon  mother  and  s.ster  to  death 

Josephine  ‘waved  at  killer  — - 

before  hammer  attack’ 


B'  AS,AF»  Rl-rORTEH 
bludaeonM JV.  d  s««er 

,  ‘Odt-aili  may  have 

Sfe  J^i'TST'SS 

moSX  "•"h  -  i>W 

"•crt-  attacked  on  JuK  o  '  * 

Tw*  Trained  officers  are 

techniques  io  .sluivlv  e«r aa 
deiails  of  ihe  murders  from 
cJuid.  whose  speech  has 
b«.n  severely  impaired  as 

injuries.1  °f  *rio“  head 

murder  scene  looks  "very  sim- 
hpr  £,*e  man  who  anacked 
«  ff  5!1Ce  say  ,hat  Josephine 
suffered  substantially  fewer 
blows  that  her  mother  or 
sister,  although  the  serious 


Josephine:  frightened 
by  police  E-fit  of  killer 

head  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
uller  have  left  her  unable  to 
speak. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Dave  Stevens,  the  officer  lead¬ 
ing  the  murder  hum.  said: 
"Jt«ie  has  said  that  she  was 
walking  home  with  her  mum. 
her  sister  and  her  dog  and  that 
as  she  turned  on  to  a  wood¬ 
land  track,  there  was  a  car 


Coe  quits  gun 
lobby  in  protest 

By  Arthur  Leathley.  rounou.  correspondent 

*s? ir"^F°up *  ssjs -fiffij&sE 
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whip  dKred8SS  ^raUSedmUChangerand 
made  by  the  National  Pistol  “I  have  now  studied  rhw 
Assoctauon  ^amst  John  Cro-  comments  and  the  sentiments 

daughter  Frnms.  eXpressed-  ^  which  I  di* 

daughter  Emma  was  one  of  16  agree."  he  said.  “I  have  todav 

**  written  to  <**  chairman  of  the 

National  Pistol  Association 


,  — . — wauuauuil 

described  Mr  Crazier,  who 
has  campaigned  for  a  ban  on 
handguns,  as  an  "ex-Royal 
Marine  with  an  aggressive 
style",  a  comment  that  pro- 


Coe:  angry  with  article 
about  Dunblane  father 


- -  ■  roWVUUlUll 

resigning  as  honorary 
president" 

A  document  sent  to  associ¬ 
ation  members  said  Mr  Cra¬ 
zier  was  working  to  a  secret 
agenda  in  campaigning  for  a  i 
ban  on  handguns  and  alleged 
he  tried  to  bribe  a  lawyer  at 
the  Cullen  inquiry.  Mr  Cro¬ 
mer's  wife.  Alison,  said  the 
family  had  been  “sickened"  by 
the  allegations.  “They  are 
simply  du  idling  at  straws  and 
bringing  things  down  to  a 
terribly  low  level.  None  of 
what  is  being  said  is  true." 

The  controversial  bulletin 
was  originally  to  have  ap^ 
peared  in  Target  Gun  maga¬ 
zine.  The  gun  group  later 
offered  “sincere  apologies  for 
any  embarrassment  and  dis¬ 
tress"  and  promised  a  fun 
inquiry.  The  assodation  said 
yesterday:  “We  regret  the  ded- 
sion  of  Sebastian  Coe  to  resign 
as  honorary  president." 
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parked.  In  the  car  was  a  man. 
and  as  Josephine  walked  by 
mis  man.  she  waved  to  him. 
She  then  continued  walking 
and  somehow  this  man  got  in 
from  of  them,  approached  her 
and  she  was  attacked. 

"She  also  witnessed  her 
mother  being  attacked.  She 
describes  a  hammer,  she 
describes  how  her  mother  was 
struck  when  ihis  man 
approached." 

Defectives'  are  to  show  a 
mold  of  the  murder  scene  in 
Chi  I  lender.  Kent,  to  Josephine 
today  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
more  details  about  the  exact 
circumstances  of  fhe  killings. 

Mr  Stevens  said:  “We  are 
having  to  take  things  very 
slowly  bur  Josephine  obvious¬ 
ly  has  a  dear  memory  of  the 
artack.  She  has  seen  E-iif  of  a 
man  seen  near  the  murder 
scene  and  she  had  a  strong 
reaction  to  that.  She  was 
obviously  very  frightened." 

There  is  no  suggestion  that 
Josephine  knew  her  attacker 
or  had  been  stalked  by  the 
man  beforehand,  police  said. 
Detectives  have  also  eliminat¬ 


ed  a  man  named  by  14  people 
after  an  appeal  on  the  BBC 
Cnmewatch  programme. 

A  hammer  found  in  the  area 
on  Monday  is  still  being  tested 
by  forensic  scientists  after 
initial  examinations  proved 
inconclusive  as  to  whether  this 
was  the  murder  weapon. 

Defectives  are  keeping  an 
open  mind  about  the  hammer, 
which  was  found  by  local 
people  after  recent  television 
appeals.  It  had  no  visible 
traces  of  blood  and  was  found 
sticking  up  in  some  mud  dose 
to  a  hedge  where  a  bloodied 
swimming  towel  belonging  to 
Josephine  and  Megan  had 
been  dumped  shortly  after  the 
murders. 

It  is  a  distinctive  ball -pc  in 
hammer  with  a  label  with  the 
words  “Genuine  hickory" 
printed  on  it  and  manufao 
rured  by  Draper. 

Mr  Stevens  said:  “f  hope 
and  pray  this  is  the  murder 
weapon  but  we  cannot  be  sure 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  days.  It 
may  be  that  the  hammer  was 
placed  there  after  the 
murders." 
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Police  hope  resujis  of  forensic  tests  on  flic  hammer  found  near  ihe  scene  will  confirm  it  is  the  munierweannn 
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Working  mothers 
‘threaten  future  of 


B06W  MAYES 


the  human  race’ 


By  Shirley  Engush 


CHANGES  in  the  way 
women  are  bringing  up  their 
children  could  threaten  the 
Future  health  of  the  human 
race,  according  to  a  European 
child  health  expert 

Working  mothers  who  leave 
their  babies  with  child¬ 
minders  and  use  powdered 
artificial  feed  are  undermin¬ 
ing  millions  of  years  of  evolu¬ 
tion  designed  to  promote 
survival. 

The  dramatic  change  in 
patterns  of  child  rearing  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  100  years,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  West,  has  already 
shown  signs  of  stunting  chil¬ 
dren's  intellectual  and  physi¬ 
cal  development. 

claims  Professor  Forrester 
Cockbum,  President  of  the 
European  Association  or  Peri¬ 
natal  Medicine,  which  is  hold¬ 


ing  a  conference  in  Glasgow 
this  week.  Professor  Cock- 
bum,  who  is  head  of  the 
department  of  child  health  at 
Glasgow  University,  is  exam¬ 
ining  the  relationship  between 
baby-feeding  and  the  chemical 
development  of  the  brain.  He 
daims  that  studies  show  that 
using  "dead'*  powdered  milk 
rather  than  “living”  breast 
milk  stunts  the  brain's 
growth,  resulting  in  lower 
IQs,  sight  problems  and  a 
child  being  more  prone  to 
serious  illness,  such  as  heart 
disease,  in  later  life. 

Breast  milk  is  a  complex 
formula  that  has  evolved  over 
millions  of  years.  Its  active 
enzymes,  amino  acids,  miner¬ 
als  and  fatty  acids  are  crucial 
to  a  child’s  development.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cockbum  says.  The 


Bad  sleep  habits 
start  in  childhood 


By  Jeremy  Lalrance,  health  correspondent 


PARENTS  are  failing  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  signs  of  sleep  depriva- 
rion  in  their  children  and  are 
contributing  to  sleep  problems 
by  encouraging  bad  habits  at 
bedtime.  psychologists  said 
yesterday. 

Up  to  a  quarter  of  young 
children  suffer  serious  sleep 
disturbance  but  instead  of 
becoming  drowsy  during  the 
da)-  they  tend  to  be  overactive 
and  demanding.  Parents  are 
misled  into  thinking  rhey  need 
extra  stimulation  rather  than 
more  sleep. 

Dr  Greg  Stores,  psycholo¬ 
gist  at  Oxford  University, 
said:  “Adults  and  adolescents 
react  to  sleep  loss  and  poor 
quality  sleep  by  nodding  off 
during  the  day  or  looking 
tired.  Prepubescem  children 
react  differently  and  may  be 
irritable  and  over-active  rath¬ 
er  than  drowsy." 

Dr  Stores,  speaking  at  the 
British  Psychological  Society’s 
developmental  section  confer¬ 
ence  in  Oxford,  said  that  sleep 
disorders  in  children  and  ado¬ 
lescents  were  common  and 
caused  a  lot  of  anguish  to  the 


sufferers  and  their  families  yet 
the  use  of  simple  techniques 
could  alleviate  rhe  distress. 

“A  quarter  of  pre-school 
children  have  difficulty  getting 
to  sleep  or  wake  in  the  night 
and  demand  attention.  Al¬ 
though  the  problems  change 
through  childhood,  by  adoles¬ 
cence  up  to  a  third  haw 
irregular  sleep  patterns.” 

The  development  of  a  good 
sleep  habit  at  an  early  age 
depends  on  parents  distancing 
themselves  so  that  the  child 
lea  ms  how  to  go  to  sleep 
alone.  A  bedtime  routine,  such 
as  a  bath  followed  by  stories, 
with  a  clear  endpoint,  is  a  key 
factor. 

Dr  Stores  said:  “It  is  impor¬ 
tant  children  should  leam  to 
fall  asleep  by  themselves.  If 
they'  drop  off  in  their  mother’s 
arms  and  then  wake  in  the 
night  the)'  will  find  it  difficult 
to  get  back  to  sleep  in  different 
circumstances  from  those  in 
which  they  first  went  to  sleep. 
But  allowing  a  child  to  cry 
itself  to  sleep  is  a  mistake. 
Most  parents  cant  tolerate  it 
and  it  is  not  necessary  ” 


development  is  so  finely  tuned 
that  mother's  milk  contains 
specific  anti-bodies  to  protect 
the  newborn  from  illnesses 
unique  to  their  environment 
A  woman  in  southern  India, 
for  example,  will  have  anti¬ 
bodies  and  protective  cells  in 
her  milk  to  tackle  viruses  and 
bacteria  in  South  India,  while 
a  woman  in  Glasgow  will 
have  a  different  set  Professor 
Cockburn  claims- 

In  addition,  research  in 
America  has  exposed  links 
between  a  working  mother's 
more  distant  relationship  with 
her  bottle-fed  baby  and  the 
potential  for  emotional  and 
behavioural  problems  later. 

Professor  Cockbum  said: 
“A  mother  breast-feeding, 
with  a  supportive  family  struc¬ 
ture  around  her.  that  is  the 
way  the  human  species  has 
evolved.  The  changes  happen¬ 
ing  now  are  not  good.”  He 
added  that  people  who 
thought  he  was  wrong  should 
look  at  the  evidence. 

He  argues  that  research  is 
needed  to  look  at  the  effects  of 
current  changes  in  the  way  we 
bring  up  our  children.  He 
would  also  like  to  see  studies 
into  good  practice  in  countries 
such'  as  Sweden,  where 
women  are  allowed  up  to  two 
years  off  work  after  giving 
birth.  “I  think  the  UK's  ar-  | 
rangements  for  women  in  the 
first  year  of  a  baby’s  life  are 
very  primitive,"  he  said.  “We 
need  to  make  it  acceptable  and 
possible  for  women  to  have  a 
longer  time  with  their  child 
after  birth:  one  or  two  years." 

Scientific  progress,  which 
now  makes  it  viable  for  pre¬ 
mature  babies  to  survive  at  24 
weeks,  has  also  led  to  a  greater 
likelihood  of  children  being 
bom  with  disabilities  and 
learning  difficulties,  he  said. 
According  to  research  in 
Glasgow,  some  inner-city  ar¬ 
eas  in  Britain  now  have  a 
premature  birth-rate  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  in  some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  developing 
world.  In  underprivileged  ar¬ 
eas  of  Glasgow,  levels  have 
reached  Id  per  cent  the 
African  average,  and  almost 
three  times  the  rate  in  Britain. 
The  main  causes  are  drugs, 
alcohol,  poor  nutrition  and 
social  conditions. 


Lamb  joins  Botham 
in  libel  case  appeal 


The  former  England  cricketer  Allan  Lamb  is  to  join  Ian 
Botham  in  seeking  a  retrial  of  the  High  Court  libel  case 
against  Imran  Khan  that  they  lost  in  July,  leaving  them  with 
legal  costs  estimated  at  £400.000.  Mr  Lamb’s  solicitors  said 
they  had  been  instructed  to  serve  a  notice  of  appeal  on  the 
former  Pakistan  captain. 

A  spokesman  for  Swepsione  Walsh  said:  “The  grounds  of 
appeal  are.  amongst  other  things,  that  the  verdict  was  per¬ 
verse  and  because  of  serious  misdirections  by  the  trial  judge 
to  the  jury-  Allan’s  decision  to  appeal ...  has  been  reached 
entirety  independently  of  Ian  Both3m’s  similar  decision,  h  ^ 
likely  that  both  appeals  wfl!  be  heard  next  summer." The  two 
players  had  claimed  their  old  rival  had  branded  them  racists 
and  had  accused  Botham  of  being  a  cheat. 


RAF  loses  abortion  case 


A  woman  who  had  an  abortion  to  keep  her  job  in  the  RAF  has 
been  awarded  E1Z000  for  sex  discrimination.  Yvette  Roper, 
35.  told  an  industrial  tribunal  in  Liverpool  how  she  had  been 
forced  to  have  an  abortion,  was  pressured  into  marriage  and 
then  suffered  a  miscarriage  after  leaving  the  RAF  when  she 
refused  to  terminate  a  second  pregnancy. 


Beef  crisis  gets  verse 


Fifteen  cattle  farmers  in  Somerset  have  reacted  to  the 
problems  of  BSE  by  making  a  record  to  praise  British  beef. 
The  song.  British  beef  is  the  best  beef  by  far,  was  written  by 
amateur  composer  Ross  Young,  of  Stoke  St  Gregory,  near 
Taunton.  On  the  B-side  is  another  composition  by  Mr  Young 
called  Moo  Cow  Blues,  which  gives  a  cow’s  view  of  BSE.-.'- 


Pre-packed  food  risk 


Supermarket  shoppers  pay  up  to  three  times  as  much  for  pre¬ 
packed  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  are  likely  to  recent  food 
containing  more  germs  and  bacteria  than  goods  sold  loose. 
B BCl’s  Watchdog  will  claim  tonight.  The  programme  found 
that  19  out  of  30  samples  of  pre-packaged  fruit  and  vegetables 
contained  more  bacteria  than  their  loose  equivalents  . 


Rosie  Clayton  training  for  the  polar  relay  with  Brian  Brown,  her  personal  trainer 


Commission  accused 


Polar  hopefuls  must  first 
face  Dartmoor  challenge 


A  senior  officer  of  the  Equal  Opportunities  Commissi  orris 
planning  to  take  a  claim  for  sexual  discrimination  to  ;the 
European  Court  of  Justice.  Margaret  Boyle,  its  poHcyqfficerr' 
alleges  that  while  on  maternity  leave  she  was  paid  lesS  than 
her  full  salary  and  below  her  sick  pay  entitlement.  The  Public 
Services.  Tax  and  Commerce  Union  is  backing  her.  ■  -ff\ 


By  Adrian  Lee 


A  GROUP  of  45  women  will 
tonight  begin  an  arduous 
three-day  selection  test  on 
Dartmoor  for  the  right  to 
join  an  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  next  year. 

No  British  woman  has  ever 
walked  to  the  North  Pole  and 
the  organisers,  who  wffl 
choose  15  women  for  the  600- 
milc  -relay  next  April,  say 
their  aim  is  to  "scare  them 
stupid".  Those  taking  part 
include  Rosie  Clayton,  36, 
who  is  a  niece  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 


Mary  Hadow,  a  spokeswom¬ 
an  for  the  Polar  Travel  Com¬ 
pany.  which  is  organising  the 
expedition,  said:  “We  want  to 
break  all  their  defences  and 
see  who  is  still  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  team  spirit  It  will  be 
heartbreaking  for  those  who 
don't  make  it  but  we  couldn’t 
choose  between  them  without 
doing  something  like  this." 

The  women,  aged  from  18 
to  55.  wffl  be  deprived  of  sleep 
and  carry  little  more  than  a 
sleeping-bag.  a  stove  and  a 
few  provisions  as  they  set  out 
on  their  25-mfle  trek  across 
the  moors.  Mrs  Hadow*s 


husband.  Pen.  who  attempt¬ 
ed  a  solo  polar  walk  without 
a  sledge  earlier  this  year,  will 
accompany  the  group.  Eight 
teams  of  two  will  walk  in 
relays  to  the  Pole. 

The  expedition,  which  will 
use  aircraft  to  drop  the  teams 
onto  the  ice.  win  cost  £250,000 
with  those  taking  part  provid¬ 
ing  £1.500  each  and  the 
remainder  being  raised 
through  sponsorship.  The  ac¬ 
tress  Dawn  French  has 
agreed  to  become  patron  of 
the  expedition,  which  will  set 
out  from  Resolute  Bay  in 
Canada. 


Nature  reserve  lost 


English  Nature  has  “de-listed“  one  of  its  National  Nature 
Reserves.  It  wanted  to  graze  stock  to  help  to  manage  f 
Braunton  Burrows  in  north  Devon  but  the  owner,  Devon 
Christie  Estate  Trusts,  objected.  The  two  were  unable  to  jtgfee. , 
on  the  renewal  of  the  sublease  and  English  Nature  isto 
withdraw*  its  warden  from  the  Unesco  Biosphere  Reserve  site 


Frog  triggers  raid 


Police  raided  a  garden  at  Bovingiun  Army  Camp.  Dorset. 
free  a  frog  that  had  hopped  into  a  mousetrap  set  by  a  soldier 
to  deter  mice  which  had  been  gnawing  the  lining  of  hisptifctL 
Officers  took  the  traps  and  told  Corporal  Mervyn  Rygnifiat,  . 
under  the  1981  Wildlife  aridCountryside  Act; "it  was  an^ge.' 
to  injure  a  wild  animal  with  an  unlawfully  set  trap,  ' 
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Scargill  tells  Blair 
to  keep  out  of 
trade  union  affairs 

By  Jill  Sherman,  chief  political  correspondent 
ARTHUR  SCARGILL  made  a 


Arthur  S cargill  urging  TUC  delegates  yesterday  to  support  his  resolution  for  a  minimum  wage  of  £435  an  hour 

£4.26  would  help  25%  of  workers 
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scathing  attack  on  Tony  Blatr 
yesterday,  warning  him  not  to 
intervene  in  union  affairs. 

He  also  accused  leaders  of 
the  TUC  of  trying  to  turn  the 
congress  into  a  “fudge  factory” 
because  they  refused  to  sign 
up  to  his  motion  and  back  a 
specific  figure  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  The  genera]  secre¬ 
tary-  of  the  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  urged  delegates 
in  Blackpool  to  defy  the  TUC 
leadership  and  Mr  Blair  by 
supporting  his  call  for  the  rate 
to  be  set  at  E426  an  hour. 

The  debate  was  the  most 
heated  of  the  conference  this 
week,  with  the  old  Left  clash¬ 
ing  with  the  modernisers.  Mr 
S cargill,  who  resigned  from 
Labour  last  year  to  form  his 
own  socialist  party,  said  he 
was  no  longer  prepared  to 
keep  quiet  in  the  interests  of  a 
Labour  election  victory. 

“I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
listening  to  Labour  leaders 
telling  us  not  to  rack  the  boat 
and  then  intervening  in  our 
affairs.  Tony  Blair  can  do 
what  he  wants.  This  confer¬ 
ence  is  an  independent  trade 
union  movement.  Let’s  assert 
our  independence.” 

Earlier  he  said  that  he  made 
no  apology  for  being  a  “mod¬ 
erate  supporter  for  a  moderate 
resolution”  He  pointed  out 


that  most  union  officers  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  platform  earned 
considerably  more  than  £4.26 
an  hour.  “It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  people  on  £20. 
£30  or  £40  an  hour  to  pontifi¬ 
cate  about  people  on  starva¬ 
tion  wages." 

Mr  Scargiil’s  accusations 
against  the  TUC  leadership 
had  strong  support  from  Rod¬ 
ney  Bickerstaffe,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  Unison.  He  chided 
John  Edmonds,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  GMB,  for  telling 
him  not  to  press  for  £4.26. 

Mr  Bickerstaffe  said  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  working  life 
trying  to  raise  wages  for  the 
poorest  workers.  He  insisted 
that  a  £426  rate  could  easily 
be  afforded  by  a  country  that 
had  earned  ESO  from 
privatising  national  assets 
and  £150  billion  from  North 
Sea  oiL  “We  are  not  asking  for 
favours,  we  are  asking  for 
fairness.  It’s  the  defining  issue 
of  the  trade  union  movement. 
A  labourer  is  worth  his  or  her 
hire.  If  we  lose  that  we  might 
as  well  pack  up  and  go  home.  ” 

John  Edmonds  and  John 
Monks,  the  TUC  general  sec¬ 
retary,  urged  delegates  not  to 
split  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  by  calling  for  an  unreal¬ 
istic  rate.  They  argued  that  the 
conference  should  rally  be¬ 
hind  the  general  council  re¬ 


port.  which  suggests  that  the 
unions  should  wait  for  a 
Labour  government  to  set  up  a 
low  pay  commission. 

Mr  Edmonds  said:  “Every¬ 
one  here  supports  the  rapid 
introduction  of  fine  minimum 
wage,  so  why  the  hell  are  we 
parading  our  divisions  when 
we  should  be  celebrating  our 
unity?  Tony  Blair  will  not  set  a 
figure  dll  after  die  election,  so 
our  best  tactic  is  to  edge  up 
public  expectations  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  a  figure  of  more 
than  £4  an  hour  will  com¬ 
mand  wide  popular  support. 

"But  they  are  nervous 
people,  these  politicians  on  the 
eve  of  the  election.  If  we 
overreach  ourselves  we  known 
what  will  happen.  The  party 
leadership  will  rubbish  our 
figure,  some  of  the  Labour 
movement  will  cry  betrayal 
and  nor  only  will  we  damage 
our  chances  of  getting  a  decent 
minimum  wage,  we  might 
even  damage  the  Labour  Par¬ 
ty’s  chances  in  the  election.” 

Delegates  overwhelmingly 
passed  three  conflicting  mo¬ 
tions.  One  called  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  £426.  Another 
called  for  a  range  of  rates 
rising  to  £4.  while  the  third 
backed  the  general  council 
report  to  delay  a  decision. 


Leading  article,  page  21 


By  Jill  Sherman 
and  Christine  Buckley 

ALMOST  one  in  four  workers 
would  be  better  off  if  a  Labour 
government  adopted  a  nat¬ 
ional  minimum  wage  of  £4.26. 

Statistics  produced  by  L’ni- 
son,  Britain's  largest  union, 
which  proposed  the  motion, 
show  that  5.44  million  (25  per 
cent  of  full-time  workers)  eam 
less  than  £426  an  hour, 
equivalent  to  a  weekly  wage  of 
£162.  or  £8.400  a  year.  Figures 
from  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 


gress  show  jhat  about  16  per 
cent  of  workers  are  paid  less 
than  £3.50  an  hour,  a  rate  with 
which  Gordon  Brown,  the 
Shadow  Chancellor,  would 
probably  be  more  happy. 

The  £426p  per  hour  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  was  drafted  by  Uni¬ 
son  on  the  basis  of  half  male 
median  earnings,  is  delaying 
setting  an  amount,  but  is 
thought  to  be  considering  a 
level  between  £3  and  £350. 

The  lowest  paid  are  those 
who  dean  up  after  others  and 


those  who  serve  others.  Cater¬ 
ing  and  hotel  work  have 
become  almost  synonymous 
with  low  pay.  Other  low-paid 
areas  are  shopwork.  the  textile 
industry  and  working  from 
home. 

The  TUC  figures  show  that 
641.463  people  eam  less  than 
£2.50  an  hour,  about  425  per 
cent  of  the  workforce,  while 
nearly  two  million  eam  £3.00 
an  hour.  More  than  two  thirds 
of  those  earning  (ess  than 
£2.50  an  hour  are  women. 

McDonald's  pays  a  starting 


rate  of  £325  an  hour  in  its 
regional  restaurants,  although 
the  company  says  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  increase  pay  are 
plenty'.  Its  average  hourly  rate 
is  £3.9flp. 

McDonald's  said  that  it  was 
not  opposed  to  a  statutory 
minimum  wage,  but  wanted 
negotiations  to  determine  a 
level.  A  spokesman  said:  "We 
welcome  the  Labour  Party's 
moves  to  discuss  the  issue 
with  industry  before  a  figure  is 
proposed." 

Maureen  Banks,  a  part-time 
shop  worker  in  Preston,  earns 
£3.63p  an  hour.  She  told  a 
TUC  survey  of  low-paid  work¬ 
ers:  “There  are  women  work¬ 
ing  in  shops  for  hourly  rates  as 
low  as  £2.35p.  That's  fairly 
typical  of  non-unionised  retail. 
If  they  could  get  away  with 
less,  a  lot  of  them  would." 

Calculations  on  how  much  a 
minimum  wage  would  cost 
business,  and  thus  rebound 
into  job  cuts,  vary  quite  signifi¬ 
cantly.  The  Government  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  minimum  wage 
set  at  £4  would  cost  1.7  million 
jobs.  This  figure  stems  from 
calculations  by  Whitehall 
economists,  not  Conservative 
Party  offidals. 

But  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  has  played 
down  such  fears.  It  has  said 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  E4 
would  add  about  £4.5  billion 
to  industry’s  pay  bill  and  that 
a  level  of  E4.IOp  would  lead  to 
the  loss  of  about  150,000  jobs. 


Star  turn  for  Arthur  and  his  minimum  rage 


Blackpool  —  final  resting  home 
for  star  turns  you  thought  had 
disappeared  years  ago:  Can¬ 
non  and  Ball.  Little  and  Large,  the 
Nolans,  Arthur  Scargill. 

“Arthur  Scargill,  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers!"  Scargill  snapped 
from  the  podium,  as  if  he’d  been 
caught  behind  enemy  lines  and  all  he 
was  required  to  impart  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  was  his  name 
and  union  affiliation. 

Scargill,  whose  face  looks  increas¬ 
ingly  as  if  it  has  been  pieced  together 
from  spongey  Spitting  Image  offcuts. 
was  calling  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
E426  —  partly  because  this  is  a 
subject  dear  to  his  new.  eerily 
exclusive  Socialist  Labour  Party:  but 
largely  because  this  is  what  would 
most  embarrass  the  TUC  leadership, 
which  wants  to  avoid  naming  a 


figure  until  after  the  next  election, 
when  it  hopes  to  barter  with  a  Labour 
government 

"I’m  sick  and  tired,"  screamed 
Scargill.  still  dearly  struggling  with 
the  concept  of  the  microphone,  “of 
Labour  leaders  telling  us  not  to  rock 
the  boat  and  then  interfering  in  our 
affairs.  Tony  Blair  can  do  what  he 
wants." 

There  are  laws  against  stalkers, 
but  there  is  still  no  law  against 
Scargill  stalking  the  TUC’s  confer¬ 
ences.  Break  a  stick  of  even  the 
modem  TUC  Blackpool  rode  and  it 
still  has  Scargill  written  all  the  way 
through  it  Yesterday  he  turned  the 
Winter  Gardens  into  TUC  World,  a 
virtual-reality  fantasyland  where  life¬ 


like  dinosaurs  like  himself  and 
Rodney  Bickerstaffe  of  the  public- 
sector  Unison  roamed  the  podium 
trying  to  make  everyone  suspend 
belief  long  enough  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  Tony  Blair  will  wake  up 
Tomorrow  and  suddenly  embrace  a 
£4.26  minimum  wage.  It's  possible  he 
wilL  It's  also  possible  that  he  will 
have  a  pre-election  breast  implant. 

The  stench  of  this  chaos  at  the  TUC 
reached  even  the  noses  of  Central 
Office.  By  lunchtime  David  Willetts, 
the  urbane,  pin-striped  Paymaster 
General  and  senior  Tory  spin-doctor, 
was  installed  in  Yates's  Wine  Lodge 
on  Blackpool  Promenade  looking  as 
comfortable  in  these  garish  knees-up 
surroundings  as  Ted  Heath  at  a  Miss 


World  Contest  but  stfll  pouring 
champagne  for  any  journalists  will¬ 
ing  to  hear  his  views. 

You  could  call  such  an  unprece¬ 
dented  visit  to  the  TUC  reverse  spin. 
You  could  call  it  tampering  with  the 
ball.  Or  you  could  compare  it  to  the 
action  of  the  opportunist  gang- 
member  who  comes  in  with  his  kick 
when  the  victim  is  on  the  floor  and 
beaten  —  politics,  for  short. 

Since  the  TUC  —  in  a  spasm  of 
Orwellian  double-think  —  passed 
both  the  leadership’s  motion  to 
postpone  any  decision  on  a  minimum 
wage  figure,  as  well  as  ihe 
Bickerstane-Scargill  motion  to  set  the 
figure  at  dignified  £4.26.  it  is  hard  to 
work  out  which  side  won.  Most 
politicians,  union  leaders  and  spin 
doctors  doing  the  arguing  hadn't 
lived  on  £426  an  hour  for  a  while. 


I  was  still  trying  to  work  it  out  on 
the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  when  1 
passed  a  food  stall  that  offers  a  menu 
which  consists  of  just  six  items:  chip 
butty,  chip  barm,  chip  cob.  chip  bap. 
chip  batch,  and  chip  roll,  which  are 
just  six  different  ways  of  saying  a  pile 
of  chips  inside  some  bread.  Or  just  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying  that  at  a 
minimum  wage  of  £426  you  would 
have  to  work  for  nearly  15  minutes  to 
afford  an  unappetising  chip  sand¬ 
wich.  New  that  really  is  robbing  a 
man  of  his  dignity. 

As  for  standing  your  round  with 
David  Willetts  while  listening  to 
Central  Office's  side  of  things,  thar 
would  cost  you  more  than  a  day's 
work. 

I  think  it's  become  clearer. 

Joe  Joseph 


*  .  * 
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your  money. 


£500- 

£4,999 

£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£24,999 

£25,000- 

£49,999 

£50,000- 

£99,999 

Direct  Line 

Instant  Access  Account 

4.50% 

4.75% 

5.50% 

5.65% 

5.75% 

Halifax  Solid  Gold 
(90  Day  Notice) 

2.75% 

3.05% 

3.80% 

4.30% 

4.50% 

Woolwich  Premier  90 
(90  Day  Notice) 

N/A 

3.10% 

3.85% 

4.60% 

4.85% 

Yorkshire  Building 

Society  Key  90  Plus 

N/A 

N/A 

4.05% 

4.50% 

Ail  rates  are  grass*  ami  correct  at  3rd  September  1996. 

Are  yoar  savings  growing  too  slowly?  Then  you  should 
be  saving  with  Direct  Line.  Take  a  look  at  the  table  and 
you’ll  see  that  our  rates  are  higher  than  these  building 
society  90  day  accounts.  What’s  more,  with  Direct  Line  yon 
don’t  have  to  give  90  days  notice  because  we  offer  instant 
access.  So  if  yon  want  more  money,  for  yonr  money  you 
know  who  to  calL 

0181  667  1121  0161  833  1121 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


BilRICT  UfiS 

0141  221  1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  TT47 
_ Internet  address:  http://www.directiine.co.uk 
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JS3-99 
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.£48-99  Save  £2 
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Unit 

£24-99  Save  £3 


‘Tidy  Kids’  Toy  Chest 

£22-99  Save  £7 


A  neat  idea  at 
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Lee  Rowan 
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99 

Save  £5*50 


Fair  Shoe  Rack 
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Lee  Rowan 
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Scramble  for  seats 
indicates  how  well 
Tories  will  fare 


StflRM 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  9 


THE  Tory  MPJ.ihn  Carlisle's 
announcement  this  vteck  that 
he  will  retire  uf  the  general 
election  creates  an  unusually 
tempi ict led  scenario  for  his 
constituency  uf  Luton  North. 

Although  Mr  Carlisle,  the 
57th  Tury  to  step  driven,  gained 
a  solid  15.000  majority  last 
time,  the  constituency  has 
heen  heavily  restructured  bv 
the  Boundary1  Commission. 
The  best  estimate  suggests 
that  the  Tories  would  have 
"Tin  by  7.300  votes  had  if  been 
fought  on  the  new  borders  in 
I1*1’-  At  the  next  election, 
assuming  a  uniform  swing,  it 
would  be  lost  to  Labour  if 
Tony  Blairs  majority'  were  30 
seats  or  greater. 

The  interest  rhut  a  seat  at- 
iraets  among  thuse  on  the 
Conservative  Central  Office 
approved  list  of  eandidaies 
varies  according  lo  a  number 
of  factors.  The  size  of  the  maj¬ 
ority  is  usually,-  ihe  mast  im¬ 
portant.  A  serious  cuntendcr 
would  not  normally  apply 
where  the  Tory  lead  was  un¬ 
der  10.000  over  Labour,  per¬ 
haps  7.500  if  a  Liberal  Demo¬ 
crat  was  in  second  place. 

Geography  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role.  Even  very  safe  seats 
some  distance  from  London 
rarely  get  the  quantity  or  qual¬ 
ity'  of  applications  thar  those  in 
southern  England  receive.  A 

Goldsmith 
to  purge 
extremists 
from  party 

By  Alice  Thomson 

THE  Referendum  Parly  has 
become  a  target  of  far-right 
extremists,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Front, 
who  are  trying  to  become 
candidates  so  they  can  benefit 
from  Sir  James  Goldsmith’s 
generous  funding. 

Sir  James  is  employing  a 
security  company  to  try  to 
weed  diem  out  Resolution 
Security  is  going  through  all 
400  potential  candidates’  pol¬ 
itical  and  criminal  records. 
The  company  has  checked  the 
records  of  anti-fascist  groups. 

One  National  Front  activist. 
Andy  Carmichael,  claimed 
that  the  Referendum  Party 
was  “crawling"  with  National 
Front  members.  Mr  Carmi¬ 
chael  managed  to  become  the 
party’s  West  Midlands  cam¬ 
paign  manager  despite  haw 
ing  stood  in  elections  as  a 
National  Front  candidate. 

He  was  dismissed  after 
Resolution  Security  checked 
his  background. 


ByTim  Hames 

rule  seems  to  have  developed 
Where  places  more  than  rwn 
hours’  drive  frum  West¬ 
minster  see  a  sharp  drop  in  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Luton  North  will 
certainly  do  well  on  that  score. 

The  number  of  prospective 
candidates  offering  them¬ 
selves  for  seats  with  very  small 
majorities  over  Labour  have 
apparently  been  as  low  as  50 
this  time  and  few  uf  those  are 
regarded  as  high -quality  con¬ 
tenders.  Mutters  are  especially 
difficult  if  the  sitting  mem  her 
has  opted  to  seek  election 
somewhere  else,  as  in  the  case 
of  Basildon  and  Crawley 
where  David  Amcss  and  Nich¬ 
olas  Snames  have  moved  else¬ 
where.  Hence  relatively 
inexperienced  figures  will  hie 
defending  key  Tory  territory. 
By  contrast,  staunchly  Conser¬ 
vative  constituencies  such  as 
Buckingham  and  Witney  have 
received  300  or  more  CVs.  At 
the  other  extreme  there  have 
been  cases  in  strong  Labour 
areas  where  only  one  Conser¬ 
vative.  has  arrived  for  the  final 
interview  thus  automatically 
“winning"  the  nomination. 

The  final  factor  is  the  point 
in  the  parliamentary  timeta¬ 
ble.  By  this  stage  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  original  list  have 
either  been  selected  or  have 
taken  the  hint  and  given  up 
the  hunt.  Despite  being  an 


Redwood 
to  attack 
Kohl  over 
jobless 

By  Philip  Webster 

JOHN  REDWOOD  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  launch  an  outspoken 
attack  on  Helmut  Kohl,  the 
German  Chancellor,  tomor¬ 
row  as  he  takes  his  campaign 
against  monetary  and  political 
union  to  Europe*  mainland. 

The  former  Cabinet  minis¬ 
ter  and  Tory  leadership  con¬ 
tender  is  expected  to  brand 
Herr  Kohl  as  “the  architect  of 
Europe’s  misery".  Mr  Red¬ 
wood  blames  the  tough  poli¬ 
cies  being  pursued  to  prepare 
for  monetary  union  for  mass 
unemployment  in  Europe. 

During  a  debate  at  Amster¬ 
dam  University  with  Karl 
Lamers,  a  leading  disdple  of 
Herr  Kohl  and  main  Christian 
Democrat  proponent  of  a 
centralised  federal  Europe, 
Mr  Redwood  will  urge  others 
to  follow  Britain's  examples  of 
low  interest  rates  and  a  flexi¬ 
ble  exchange  rate,  pointing  out 
that  since  it  left  the  European 
exchange-rate  mechanism  un¬ 
employment  has  fallen. 
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attractive  prospect.  Tunbridge 
Wells  is  believed  to  have 
attracted  about  180  inquiries. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  little 
time  left  and  so  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  available,  aspiring  MPs 
who  might  previously  have 
sought  scats  with  larger  ma¬ 
jorities  may  feel  obliged  to 
lower  their  ambitions. 

It  is  still  likely  that  other 
MIN  will  announce  their  re¬ 
tirement  late  in  the  day,  pos¬ 
sibly  waiting  until  the  election 
is  called.  Sitting  parliamentar¬ 
ians  looking  fur  u  new  home 
such  as  Terry  Dicks,  Dame 
Janet  Fookes.  and  Sir  John 
Wheeler  are  more  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  advance  warning  uf 
those  intentions.  If  so  they 
might  bypass  the  challenge 
John  Carlisle  leaves  behind. 

The  rest  of  the  field,  a 
mixture  nf  former  MPs.  past 
and  present  ministerial  advis¬ 
ers  and  long-time  office-seek¬ 
ers.  arc  in  a  perplexing 
position.  They  must  consider 
the  risky  character  of  the  scat, 
their  assessment  of  the  nat¬ 
ional  election  outcome,  and 
the  fear  of  delaying  further 
and  finding  nowhere  to  flaunt 
a  rosette  on  polling  day.  The 
Luton  North  Conservative  As¬ 
sociation  postbag  will  be 
scrutinised  for  signs  of  how 
ambitious  Tories  expect  their 
party  to  perform. 


The  Methodist  chapel  in  Sproxton,  where  Alfred  Roberts  used  to  preach,  and  as  it  looks  now  on  the  campus  of  Baker  University.  Kansas 

Thatcher  to  dedicate  father’s  chapel  in  US 


By  D alya  Alb erge,  arts  correspondent 


BARONESS  Thatcher  will  visit  the 
Victorian  chapel  in  which  her  father 
used  to  preach  60  years  ago  when  she 
(ravels  to  the  United  States  next 
month. 

The  ironstone  chapel,  built  in 
Sproxton,  near  Grantham,  in  1864, 
was  Iasi  used  by  worshippers  in  1988. 
by  which  time  it  had  a  leaking  roof 
and  rotting  floor.  It  was  sold  to  Baker 
University  in  Kansas  Iasi  year  for 
£20.000. 

All  25,000  stones  were  dismantled, 
numbered,  sent  to  America  and  have 
just  been  reassembled  on  the  campus, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £120,000.  using  a 
DIY  instruction  sheet  and  ijbo 
photographs.  The  oak  pulpit  and 
altar-table,  panelling  and  stained 
glass  went  too.  The  only  difference  is 
(hat  the  structure  has  been  adapted  to 


survive  the  earthquakes  to  which  the 
campus.  40  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City,  is  prone. 

Some  25  Sproxton  locals  will  be 
among  those  an  ending  a  ceremony 
on  October  23  in  which  Lady 
Thatcher  will  rededicale  the  37ft 
building.  She  said  yesterday:  “I  am 
delighted  to  have  been  asked.  I  look 
Toward  lo  the  ceremony  and  meeting 
as  many  of  the  local  community  on 
the  day  as  possible." 

Hugh  B rammer.  79.  said  he  was 
delighted  that  the  Americans  had 
restored  the  chapel.  He  could  recall 
when  the  congregation  exceeded  50: 
“towards  the  end.  it  had  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  five.”  The  site  on  which  it  once 
stood  has  been  turned  into  a  garden. 

Annie  StockweU,  whose  late  hus¬ 
band  attended  the  chapel  for  70  years. 


said:  “it  is  better  for  it  to  go  and  be 
used  as  a  place  of  woiship  than  to 
stay  here  and  crumble  10  pieces." 

Mr  Brammer  is  among  a  dwin¬ 
dling  number  of  worshippers  who 
can  remember  the  sermons  of  Alfred 
Roberts,  grocer,  politician  and  Meth¬ 
odist  lay  minister:  “He  was  big 
physically.  He  had  presence.  He  was 
a  heavyweight  speaker  who  was 
sincere  and  convincing. 

“People  used  to  turn  up  for  him.  Vie 
would  preach  from  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  He  was  a  very  good 
preacher  who  was  greatly  respected," 
he  added. 

Baker  University,  a  Methodist 
institution  founded  in  1858.  is  keen  to 
see  the  chapel  used  by  young  wor¬ 
shippers.  It  has  850  undergraduates 
but,  until  buying  the  chapeL  it  had  no 


place  of  worship.  Its  president.  Dan 
Lambert,  was  distressed  by  this 
omission  and  a  member  of  its  faculty 
was  dispatched  to  seek  out  redundant 
chapels  while  on  a  visit  to  Grantham. 
Sproxton  is  in  Leicestershire,  about 
ten  miles  from  Grantham. 

David  Pittman,  vice-president  for 
business  and  finance  of  Baker  Uni¬ 
versity’s  treasury,  said:  “We  wanted  a 
chapel  from  England,  where  our  faith 
was  bom  with  John  Wesley."  The 
Thatcher  connection  was  an  added 
bonus.  “Having  her  as  a  guest  on  our 
campus  will  be  one  of  best  days  of 
Baker  University’s  history."  he  said. 
“We've  had  a  number  of  Presidents 
over  the  years,  but  she's  quite  an 
individual." 

William  Rees-Mogg,  page  20 
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Mobile  Phone 

■  Up  to  70  minutes  taJktime/ 

12  hours  standby  time. 
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■  Easy  to  read  display  screen  with 
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Digital  Cordless  Phone 

■  Outstanding  call  quality. 

■  120  channel  automatic  selection  - 
for  the  best  passible  reception. 

■  Up  to  40  hours  standby  time*  hours 
continuous  talk  time. 

■  18  character  LCD  display. 

■  intercom  facility  between  handsets. 
Model  DIVERSE  1000. 
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MOTOROLA 

Mobile  Phone 

■  Up  to  sq  rmnuies 
OiktERvtfU  hour* 
standby  lime. 

■  99  number  memory. 

■  Donated  VoiceMail 
button. 

■  Auto-redial  and  mute 
function. 

Model  FLARE. 
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CHEQUEBACX 

£11999 

BtCEKRaWOUBMO 
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ERICSSON 

Mobile  Phone 

■  Up  to  120  minutes 
talk  tnre/17  hours 
standby  time. 

■  99  nameAiumber 

memory. 

■  32  digit  back-fit 
screen  display. 

■  Last  10  number  redial 
end  scratchpad. 

Modet  PK337. 


twuMrrapiocAL 

UPffifflCAUS 

•  Longest  off-peak  period: 

13  hours  a  day. 

•  Lowest  off-peak  call  rates. 

•  FREE  VoiceMail. 

•  Billing  by  the  second. 

•  For  latest  coverage  details 
lust  call  the  *1-2-1'  talking 
guidebook  on  0956  956  956. 

(AH  calls  charged  at  local  rates) 


NOKIA 

Mobile  Phone 

■  Up  TO  80  IWH/tBS 
talk  time/23  hours 
standby  time. 

■  224  alphanumeric 
memories. 

■  Ore-touch  VoiceMail 
access. 

■  Data  and  fax 
compaoble. 

Model  21  At 


CHEQUEBACX 


LATEST  CORDLESS  PHONES  FROM  BT 


BT  "WEESTYIlF  Coidksi  Ptmoe. 


BT  TRK5TYLF  Confla»  phono  wrtlfl 


■  intercom  faculty  between  bate  and  handset  1  Diktat  Answer  Machine. 


■  10  number  memory. 

■  Lu  numMf  ratfliL 

■  Comnandifig  roue  reduction  aMKMOE 

tor  better  reception.  AA 

■  laotnmerme.  rXM  m 

Model  FWESTYIE 120  XVrf-n 


■  Intercom  beftty  between  bate  and  handset. 

■  Digital  anawerma  machine  -  no  need 


■  10  number  memory 

■  100  metre  range. 
Model  FREESTYLE  tKXl. 


SAVE  s  40%  ON  BT 

ANSWERING  MACHINES 
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Answer  Machine 

a  Remote  access  facility. 

■  Memo  facility. 

■  With  time/date  stamp. 

■  Available  in  blue  or  green. 
Model  RESPONSE  50. 

Was  £59.99. 

CURRYS  PRICE 


f199.99  : 


BT  AmwerMadw*. 

■  Remote  screw  facility. 

■  Manage  Imflatot. 

■  Message  alert  _ 

Model  RESPONSE  10.  ■ 
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PW4  SAVE  7ft 
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BT  Utphone/Anmer  Ifacttne. 

■  10  number  memory 

■  Remote  Knsstodtty. 
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Schoolboy  dispute  badly 
handled,  says  Shephard 


By  Dayid  Charter  and  John  O'Leary 

GILLIAN  SHEPHARD  criticised  gover¬ 
nors.  teachers  and  education  officials 
yesterday  for  turning  an  unruly  ten-year- 
old  into  a  "notorious  hero".  She  said  the 
case  of  Matthew  Wilson,  who  was  twice 
reprieved  from  being  expelled  by  gover¬ 
nors.  was  badly  handled  by  all  involved. 

The  Education  and  Employment  Secre¬ 
tary  deplored  the  strike  vote  by  teachers  at 
M anion  Junior  School  in  Worksop. 
Nottinghamshire,  who  claimed  Matthew 
was  too  unruly  to  teach,  but  she  refused  to 
intervene.  Individual  lessons  arranged 
for  him  to  avoid  a  teachers'  walkout  led 
many  parents  to  remove  their  children  in 
protest  at  the  cost 

Parents  sent  their  children  back  to  die 
school  yesterday  after  Joe  Ashton,  Labour 
MP  for  the  area,  assured  them  he  would 
ask  Mrs  Shephard  and  county  officials  to 
seek  a  more  acceptable  solution.  Mrs 
Shephard  said  she  was  powerless  to 


intervene  but  called  on  Nottinghamshire 
County  Council  to  act. 

The  handling  of  the  whole  thing  has 
not  only  precipitated  the  threat  of  a  strike 
but  also  to  have  created  of  the  child 
something  of  a  notorious  hero.”  she  said. 
She  had  been  m  touch  with  Mr  Ashton 
and  they  agreed  the  responsibility  to  find 
a  solution  lay  with  the  county  council.  Mr 
Ashton.  MP  for  Bassetlaw,  said:  The 
parents  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  die 
school  today  but  I  told  them  they  must 
make  some  sort  of  gesture.” 

Nottinghamshire  County  Council  bro¬ 
kered  the  deal  under  which  Matthew 
returned  to  school  this  week.  However, 
the  estimated  £14,000  annual  cost  must 
come  from  the  school  %  budget,  which  was 
already  stretched  in  spite  of  a  teacher 
being  made  redundant  last  year. 

More  than  200  parents  have  signed  a 
petition  demanding  that  Matthew  be 
removed  from  the  school.  Mr  Ashton 
said:  The  parents  don't  think  the 


governors  have  much  in  common  with 
them.  They  didn't  choose  them,  they 
didn't  vote  diem  in.  Governors  often  don’t 
know  one-twentieth  of  what  the  teachers 
do  and  it  is  time  people  started  listening." 

Fred  Riddell,  chairman  of  Nottingham¬ 
shire  education  committee,  said  he  would 
meet  parents  today  to  try  to  allay  their 
protests  about  Matthew's  tutoring.  “I 
want  to  explain  the  plan  was  the  only  one 
which  could  gain  the  support  of  all 
parties.  I  hope  they  will  see  it  was  the  only 
way  forward  to  avoid  a  teacher  strike, 
which  would  be  unacceptable,"  he  said. 
Mrs  Shephard  had  showed  “tittle  under¬ 
standing  of  complex  local  issues". 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Schoolmas¬ 
ters  and  Union  of  Women  Teachers,  said: 
“The  Secretary  of  State  can  and  should 
intervene ...  the  Manton  governors  have 
acted  unreasonably.  It  is  outrageous  for 
Mrs  Shephard  to  tty  to  hide  behind  the 
local  education  authority.” 


Face  to  face:  Matthew  Robins,  10,  from  Wood  hill  Primary  School  Greenwich, 
with  his  portrait  of  Gillian  Shephard,  to  be  hung  at  the  Education  Department 


Child  group 
condemns 
humiliation 

By  Dominic  Kennedy 


THE  “naughty  chair"  is 
coining  into  fashion  for 
childminders  trying  to  find 
alternatives  to  smacking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Save  the  Children. 
Youngsters  are  being  forced 
to  sit  in  “naughty  chairs”  or 
"naughty  corners",  which  are 
condemned  by  the  charily  as 
humiliating  forms  of  psycho¬ 


logical  punishment 

The  charity  has  issued  new 
guidelines  for  Britain's 
90,000  chOdminders.  Its 
advice  comes  as  a  12-year-old 
boy.  caned  by  his  stepfather, 
tries  to  persuade  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coart  of  Human  Rights 
to  ban  physical  punishment. 

The  charily  says  it  is  better 
to  provide  a  quiet  place 
where  a  child  can  be  sent  for 


“time  out”. 


Head  teachers  demand  the  right  to  make  final  judgments  over  discipline 


By  David  Charter 

PARENTS  of  expelled  children 
must  lose  their  right  of  appeal  if  the 
“rising  tide  of  disruption”  is  ro  be 
turned,  the  National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers  said  yesterday. 

It  also  wants  children  to  lose  the 


right  to  choose  their  next  school 
after  their  second  expulsion,  as  part 
of  a  package  to  prevent  disputes 
between  heads,  parents  and  gover¬ 
nors.  David  Hart,  the  general 
secretary,  said  an  education  White 
Paper  this  autumn  should  clearly 
back,  head  teachers’ judgments.  As 


long  as  parents  were  given  a  fair 
chance  to  present  their  case,  gover¬ 
nors  and  local  authorities  should 
not  be  able  to  oppose  head 
teachers'  reasons  for  expelling 
children,  he  said.  This  would 
prevent  disputes  such  as  those  seen 
recently  in  Nottinghamshire  and 


South  Tyneside,  where  expelled 
children  have  been  allowed  back  by 
governors  or  independent  appeal 
committees. 

Schools  would  be  able  to  ask 
parents  to  sign  a  binding  contract 
committing  themselves  and  their 
children  to  abide  by  discipline 


policies.  Mr  Hart  said  the  power  of 
detention  should  be  extended  so 
schools  could  call  children  in  early 
as  a  punishment,  as  well  as 
keeping  them  late  after  classes. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Education 
and  Employment  Secretary,  has 
already  announced  that  new  mea¬ 


sures  wOJ  include  scrapping  par¬ 
ents’  ability  to  refuse  id  agree  to 
detention  and  increasing  the  period 
of  temporary  exclusion  from  15 
days  a  term  to  45  consecutive  days 
a  year. 

Mrs  Shephard  also  plans  to 
ensure  that  the  independent  appeal 


committees  run  by  local  authorities 
to  hear  parental  objections  over 
expulsions  should  take  more  ac¬ 
count  of  the  needs  of  the  other 
pupils.  A  spokesman  for  the  De¬ 
partment  for  Education  and  Em¬ 
ployment  said  no  final  derision  had 
been  taken  on  further  measures. 


Through  this  I  got  into 
the  garage  business  -  I 
established  Kingshurst  at 
the  age  of  24,  and  I’ve  run 
it  for  1 7  years  now. 


I  like  a  challenge,  and  was 
enthusiastic. 

If  there’s  a  problem  in  the 
workshop,  I  guarantee  I’ve 
seen  it  all  before. 

Today  the  real  challenge  is 
understanding  my  customers’ 
needs.  Locality,  quality, 
price,  ability  -  an  all-round 
package. 

Becoming  a  Car  Care  Centre 
has  been  a  real  bonus. 

Choosing  to  go  into  a 
partnership  with  Unipart 
means  we  enjoy  benefits 
like  computerisation  and  a 
unique  Nationwide  Guarantee. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  other 
2,000  Car  Care  Centres  to 
enrstomers.  Being  independent 
they  all  offer  genuine 
customer  care. 

Ton  can  call  me  on: 

0121  770  9377" 


You’re  in  safe  hands. 


You  don't  have  to  look  far  for  quality  servicing  and  repairs.  There's  at  least 
one  Unipart  Car  Care  Centre  near  you,  part  of  a  nationwide  network  of  expert 
independent  garages.  To  find  details  of  your  nearest  just  call  free  now  on: 


0800  20  20  20 


Policeman’s  wife 
and  sons  found 
dead  in  garage 

By  Stephen  Farrell 


THE  bodies  of  a  policeman's 
wife  and  her  two  young  sons 
have  been  found  huddled  in 
the  back  seat  of  her  car  nine 
days  after  their  disappearance 
sparked  a  nationwide  hunt 

The  bodies  of  Margaret 
Jarvis,  47.  and  her  sons  Chris¬ 
topher.  5.  and  Russell.  7,  were 
found  in  a  disused  garage 
owned  by  relatives  just  half  a 
mile  from  her  home  in 
Nounsley.  Essex,  on  Tuesday 
night.  A  hosepipe  was  found 
leading  from  the  exhaust  into 
the  Ford  Fiesta. 

Polio:  admitted  they  had 
faded  to  search  the  corrugated 
iron  building  even  though  it 
was  on  land  owned  by  Mrs 
Jarvis's  former  brother-in- 
law.  Mrs  Jarvises  estranged 
husband.  Paul.  35.  was  last 
night  being  comforted  by  rela¬ 
tives  and  police  colleagues  at 
the  family  home. 

He  was  said  to  be  shocked 
and  baffled  by  the  actions  of 
his  wife,  who  failed  to  dropoff 
her  children  at  the  home  of 
Mary  Rawlinson,  her  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  from  a  previous 
marriage,  on  September  Z 
Mrs  Rawlinson,  21,  called 
police  the  next  morning  after 
finding  Mrs  Jarvis’s  house 
deserted  and  the  car  missing. 

Police  found  a  note  she  had 
left  in  the  house  threatening  to 
harm  herself  and  the  children. 
She  had  not  taken  any  cloth¬ 
ing  or  an  inhaler  for  Christo¬ 
pher.  an  asthmatic. 

The  search  ended  when  a 
suspicious  friend  of  the  land- 
owner  checked  the  dilapidated 
shed.  He  found  the  door 
bolted  from  inside  but  spotted 
the  blue  Fiesta  through  a  gap 
in  a  side  stable  door. 

The  children  were  in  the 
back  seat  with  Mrs  Jarvis’s 
body  between  them.  The 
garage  was  on  farmland 


owned  by  Richard  Rawlinson. 
the  village  postman  and  broth¬ 
er  of  Mrs  Jarvis's  first  hus¬ 
band,  Geoffrey,  who  died  of 
cancer,  aged  42,  in  1986. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Brian  Storey  said  that  the 
bodies  had  been  there  for 
days.  He  said:  “Mrs  Jarvis 
had  a  minor  row  with  her 
estranged  husband  the  night 
before  she  vanished  but 
friends  and  family  said  they 
remained  in  dose  touch  and 
he  saw  the  children  nearly 
every  day." 

Mr  Jarvis  was  said  to  be 
devastated  and  was  likely  to 
have  some  months  off  work  on 
compassionate  leave. 

Christopher  and  Russell's 
fellow  pupils  at  Hatfield 
Peverel  Infant  School,  near 
Chelmsford,  were  told  at  a 
special  assembly  yesterday 
that  the  brothers  had  died. 
Jean  Cuthbert.  the  headmis¬ 
tress  said:  They  were  gentle 
children.  The  mother  always 
had  a  smile  on  her  face 
although  you  don’t  know  what 
is  going  on  inside." 


Margaret  Jarvis:  had 
left  a  warning  note 
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Peer  fights  council 
to  put  sewage 
works  on  his  estate 

By  Nicholas  Watt,  chief  Ireland  correspondent 


PETER  W1CHOLLS 


ONE  of  Ireland’s  foremost 
peers  is  locked  in  battle  over 
councfl  plans  to  seize  land  at 
the  heart  of  his  estate  to  build 
a  sewage  works. 

The  Marquess  'of  Sligo, 
whose  family  have  lived  in 
Westport  Co  Maya,  since  the 
16th  century,  said,  that  an 
order  by  Mayo  County  Coun¬ 
cil.  requiring  him  to  sdl  a  14- 
acre  plot  would  destroy  one  of 
the  most  important  estates  in  a 
country  that  has  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  crumble  into ‘ruin  this 
century. 

The  council  offered 
£300,000  for  the  site,  on  one  of 
die  most  picturesque  parts  of 
the  estate,  with  stunning  views 
of  Croagh  Patrick,  Where  Ire¬ 
land’s  patron  saint  is  said  to 
have  fasted  for  40  days  in  441. 
Lord  Sligo,  who  lives  in  the 
Georgian  Westporr  House,  of¬ 
fered  an  alternative  site,  on  die 
edge  of  die  400-acre  estate,  for 
£200,000. 

That  was  rejected'  on  the 
ground  that  it  would, add  an 
extra  £2  million  to  die 


Westport  House 


EI3-2  million  cost  of  the  sew¬ 
age  works.  The  council  insist¬ 
ed  that  its  site,  which  runs 
down  to  Clew  Bay,  was  die 
most  suitable  "from  both  an 
environmental  and  engineer¬ 
ing  viewpoint".  A  public  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Westport  in 
May  and  Lord  Sligo  is  now 
awaiting  a  decision'  on  the 
project  from  Brendan  Howlin, 
the  Environment  Minister. 

The  marquess  has  enlisted 
the  support  of  government 
ministers  and  heritage  bodies 
in  his  campaign,  which  has  so 
far  cost  him  £50,000.  He  has 
collected  24.000  signatures, 
has  written  to  every  MP  in  the 


Poachers 

‘threaten 
last  rhinos 
in  Asia- 


By  Nick  Nuttall  1 

AN  UPTURN  in  poaching  is 
threatening  the  survival  of  the 
greater  one-horned  rhinoceros 
in  its  last  Indian  and  Nepalese 
homes,  according  to  a  pew 
study. 

The  poachers,  who  prize  the 
horns  as  ingredients  for  Chi¬ 
nese  medicine,  are  turning  to 
new  killing  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  electrocution.  New  trade 
routes  are  being  set  up  by  the 
criminals  to  ship  the  horn  to 
traditional  Far  East  markets, 
such  as  Taiwan,  South  Korea 
and  China. 

The  findings  have  come 
from  studies  funded  by  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature 
and  the  World  Conservation 
Union.  VWefc  Menon.  whp 
carried  out  the  research,  said 
yesterday  ‘that  there  were 
about  2,000  animals  left  —  far 
below  the  7,500  white  rhino  in 
South  Africa.  Aria's  two  other 
surviving  rhino  species,  the 
Javan  and  Sumatran,  axe  also 
badly  hit. 

While  most  rhinos  are  shot, 
poachers  have  electrocuted  an¬ 
imals  by  slinging  wires  over 
overhead  electricity  cables 
where  the  animals  are  known 
to  pass.  Mr  Menon  said  funds 
were  needed  to  increase  the 
number  of  wildlife  guards. 

□  The  Indian  tiger  could  dis¬ 
appear  within  five  years, 
according  to  the  Tiger  Trust  It 
accused  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  of  not  doing  enough  to 
stop  poaching  at  a  rate  of 
around  500  a  year.  There  are 
an  estimated  2£00  animals 
left 


MPpans 
artist’s 
patriotic 
toilet  role 

By  Paul  Wilkinson 

AN  MP  has  criticised  the 
£1,380  bring  paid  to  a  woman 
for  four  cabaret  perfomances 
in  a  men’s  iavatoiy. 

The  Arts  Coundl,  through 

Northern  Arts,  is  funding  the 
90-minute  shows  by  Jane 
Sanders  in  which  she  forms 
in  a  Union  Jack  costume  in 
the  lavatories  of  the  GuLben- 
kian  Theatre  in  Newcastle 
upon  l^ne  this  week  to  foe 
accompaniment  of  Britpop 
music  blaring  bom  her  hand¬ 
bag.  The  Iavatoiy  is  decked 
out  with  mirror  balls,  flash¬ 
ing  lights  and  posters  of  pop 
groups. 

Ml  chad  Bates.  Tory  MP 
fftr  JLangbaurgh  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  not  impressed.  “Nor¬ 
thern  Arts  have  lost  all  sense 
that  they  are  dealing  with 
taxpayers’  money  by  binding 
this  performance.  What  will 
people  whose  funding  bids 
have  been  rejected  by  Nor¬ 
thern  Arts  fed?  It  will  be 
tremendously  galling.  They 
won't  think  ft's  at  all  funny." 

Ms  Sanders,  23,  said  foe 
had  been  inspired  by  the 
success  of  Britpop  and  chose 
to  stage  her  celebration  in  a 
lavatory  because  “it  is  an 
integral  part  of  popular  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  1990s". 

“It's  just  about  foe  use  of 
foe  Union  Jack  in  foe  1990s," 
foe  said.  “It  has  come  bach,  in 
a  popular  way  rather  than  the 
black  associations  ft  has 
sometimes  had  in  the  past. 
IF?  saying  pop  music is  now  a 
unifying  force  in  foe 
country." 


Revenge  of  the 
Ninja  Turtles 


By  Bill  Frost 


TERRAPINS  the  size  of  din¬ 
ner  plates,  bought  during  the 
craze  aver  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles  and  then  aban- 
duned  by  their  owners,  are 
savaging  wild  birds  at  a 
nature  reserve  in  Cornwall. 

The  reptiles  have  been  nib¬ 
bling  their  victims'  wings  and 
even  tearing  off  whole  feet  in 
one  bile.  They  are  also  known 
to  have  a  taste  for  human  flesh 
and  at  least  one  man  has  lost 
most  of  a  finger  lo  a  hungry 
terrapin. 

Conservationists  launched  a 
scheme  yesterday  to  catch  the 
predators  suspected  of  preying 
upon  water  birds  at  the 
Swanpool  reserve  in  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Volunteers  from  the 
Cornwall  Wildlife  Trust  an¬ 
chored  eight  rafts  on  the 
water  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
the  terrapins  when  they'  clam¬ 
ber  aboard  to  bask. 

Mark  Nicholson,  a  trust 
spokesman,  said:  “We  aim  to 
rehouse  them  in  a  special 
pond  at  Newquay  zoo.  Unless 
wc  trap  them  their  numbers 
will  remain  high,  as  they  live 
for  up  to  30  years  and  are  very 
hardy." 

The  terrapins,  as  small  as  a 
50p  piece  when  bought,  come 
in  two  varieties:  the  red-eared 
terrapin  [Chnsemys  scripta 
elegans)  and  The  common 
snapper  [Chleldiya  serpent¬ 
ina].  an  aggressive  carnivore 
which,  by  the  time  it  is  three 
years  old  and  nine  inches 
long,  can  take  a  sizeable  chunk 
out  of  a  human  being.  It  is  the 


common  snapper,  living  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds  and  streams, 
that  poses  a  threat  to  bathers 
and  waders. 

“It  Is  highly  aggressive." 
said  a  spokesman  for  London 
Zoo.  The  common  snapper  is 
an  efficient  eating  machine 
that  will  certainty  take  a  bite 
or  two  should  pink  toes  pass 
before  it." 

There  are  other  hazards. 
The  terrapins,  with  their  dis¬ 
tinctively  rank  smell  cany  a 
highly  infectious  strain  of 
salmonella. 

The  National  Terrapin 
Trust,  set  up  to  record  the 
spread  and  size  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  says  that  the  reptiles 
devour  native  invertebrates, 
such  as  great  crested  newts, 
and  wildfowl  chicks.  The  trust 
estimates  that  80  per  cent  of 
Britain’s  ponds  have  at  least 
one  terrapin  lurking. 

Four  of  the  predators  have 
recently  been  causing  may¬ 
hem  at  a  nature  reserve  in 
Southampton,  upsetting  the 
ecological  balance  of  Swan- 
wick  lake  by  eating  tadpoles, 
frogs,  fish  and  even  ducklings. 
A  spokesman  for  the  reserve 
said:  “They  have  no  natural 
predators  here  and  will  turn 
the  lake  into  a  lifeless  expanse 
oF  water." 

Worse  may  be  yet  to  come. 
According  to  experts,  some 
species  exported  to  Europe 
from  the  United  Slates  can 
eventually  weigh  in  at  up  to 
751b  and  consume  UHb  of  meat 
every  day. 


Republic  and  ©  all  626  MEPs. 
The  European  Union  will  pay 
85  per  cent  of  foe  costs  of  the 
works  and  Lord  Sligo  asked 
the  MEPs  whether  they  want¬ 
ed  to  contribute  to  foe  destruc¬ 
tion  of  an  “internationally 
important  heritage  site". 

He  said  that  he  was  fighting 
the  council  because  its  plan 
would  break  up  foe  estate. 
This  would  harm  foe  estate's 
earning  power,  which  would 
endanger  the  upkeep  of  West- 
port  House,  built  in  1730.  The 
estate  has  been  kept  In  immac¬ 
ulate  condition  only  by  open¬ 
ing  the  house  to  the  public 
since  I960.  Two  million  people 
have  visited  the  house  and  the 
grounds  now  contain  a  chil¬ 
dren's  2oo  and  mini-railway. 

He  said:  "If  you  take  away 
or  destroy  the  very  assets 
which  produce  the  revenue 
which  are  contributing  to  the 
survival  of  Westport  House, 
you  are  cutting  off  the  lifeline 
to  its  survival."  he  said.  He 
insisted  that  he  was  not  a 
“fanatical  preservationist". 
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The  Marquess  of  SHgo  on  the  site  of  Mayo  County  Council's  proposed  sewage  works.  Behind  him  are  Clew  Bay  and  Croagh  Patrick 


but  that  endangering  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  house  would  be  a 
heritage  tragedy  for  Ireland 
and  for  Europe. 

“Westport  is  one  of  the  last 
great  heritage  estates  in  Ire¬ 
land.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  it 
go.  because  no  nation  has  lost 
so  much  of  this  aspect  of  its 
heritage,"  he  said.  “At  the  turn 
of  the  century  there  were  2.000 
estates  like  this  in  Ireland. 


Now  there  are  only  about  50." 

An  Taisce,  Ireland's  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  National  Trust,  has 
thrown  its  weight  behind  Lord 
Sligo'S  campaign.  Jeanne 
Meldon,  its  planning  officer, 
said:  “It  is  considered  remark¬ 
able  that  Westport  House  still 
stands  today  and  is  owned  by 
the  family  that  built  it  Even 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that,  over  the  past  300  years. 


foe  demesne  has  survived 
English  Willi amites.  a  French 
invasion,  two  fires,  a  famine,  a’ 
rebellion,  and  a  civil  war.  The 
development  of  a  treatment 
works  at  foe  location  selected 
would  adversely  impact  on  the 
cultural  heritage  of  Westporr 
House  and  the  demesne:'* 
Scores  of  Irish  MPs  have 
backed  foe  campaign,  includ¬ 
ing  Theresa  Ahem,  of  foe 


governing  Fine  Gael  party, 
who  visited  the  estate.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Sligo  she  said 
she  was  alarmed  by  the  sew¬ 
age  works. 

The  council  is  adamant  that 
foe  plan  should  go  ahead.  It 
said  that  the  plant  had  to  be 
built  to  comply  with  European 
directives.  Raw  sewage  from 
Westport,  whose  population  of 
4,000  doubles  during  the  sum¬ 


mer.  is  currently  discharged 
directly  into  Clew  Bay.  The 
plant  is  designed  to  cater  for 
20.000  people.  “The  works  will 
dean  upthe  bay,  which  will  be 
a  great  improvement  for  the 
town."  a  spokesman  said. 

Of  Lord  Sligo,  be  added: 
“You  would  have  thought  he 
would  welcome  the  sewage 
works  ,  because  it  will  attract 
more  tourists  to  Westport. " 
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You’ll  find  the  peaches  next'  to  the  tuna. 
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If  yon  think  shopping  is  a  chore, 
imagine  what  it’s  like  when 
you’re  blind.  How  could  you 
tell  the  difference  between 
a  tin  of  peaches,  or  tuna,  or 
even  dog  food?  Small  wonder 
that  many  blind  and  partially 
sighted  people  find  shopping 
so  difficult  they  avoid  going 
alone.  The  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (RNIB) 
believes  loss  of  sight  shouldn’t 
lead  to  a  loss  of  independence. 


So  RNIB  trams  supermarket 
staff  to  Understand  the  needs 
of  blind  and  partially  sighted 
customers’  We  can  also  give 
advice  on  layout  and  lighting 
in  supermarkets,  as  well 
as  t%  design  of  packaging.  , 

•  **  ■  v*  ■l  _ 

Shopping  may  always  be  a  ... 
chore,  but  it  should  never  be  a 
challenge.  If  you  know  someone 
who  may  need  RNIB’s  help, 
or  wish  to.  make  a  donation, 
please  call  us  on  0345  023040. 
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Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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British  Association:  nature’s  tricks  range  from  life-threatening  mountains  to  life-savingjyjoflggg 


Violent  volcanic 


eruption  expected 
‘any  time  now’ 


Reports  by  Nigel  Hawkes  and  Nick  Nutt  all 


THE  world  is  overdue  a  major 
volcanic  eruption  and  is  doing 
too  little  about  it,  scientists 
meeting  in  Birmingham  were 
told  yesterday. 

Professor  Bid  McGuire  of 
University  College  London 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  that 
the  greatest  dangers  came 
from  volcanoes  that  had  been 
dormant  for  a  long  time.  The 
longer  they  had  been  quiet,  the 
more  violent  the  next  eruption, 
he  said,  and  the  more  difficult 
it  was  to  predict 

In  the  next  few  years  a 
number  of  well-known  volca¬ 
noes  could  be  expected  to 
erupt  again,  including  Mount 
Etna  and  Vesuvius  in  Italy. 
Vesuvius  last  erupted  in  1944, 
and  before  that  usually  erupt¬ 
ed  once  every  20  years,’* 
Professor  McGuire  said. 

When  it  does,  it  may  be  a 


relatively  quiet  lava-produc¬ 
ing  eruption  or  an  explosive 
event  “Whatever  the  form  of 
the  activity,  however,  the  reac¬ 
tivation  of  Vesuvius  will  re¬ 
quire  the  evacuation  of 
800,000  people,”  he  said. 

Other  volcanoes  to  watch 
include  Talal  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Mammoth  Lakes  in 
California.  Pico  de  Teide  on 
the  island  of  Tenerife,  Lake 
Albano  near  Rome  and  La 
Palma  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  lives  dose 
to  an  active  volcano  and  that 
figure  is  expected  to  rise.  In 
the  next  four  years  more  than 
IQG  of  the  world’s  cities  will 
have  populations  of  more  than 
two  million  and  half  of  those 
will  be  dose  to  the  boundaries 
of  tectonic  plates. 

These  hazards  are  dwarfed, 
however,  by  what  Professor 
McGuire  called  the  Big  One,  a 


Mount  Vesuvius  belching  out  stones  and  lava 


VOLATILE  VOLCANOES 


cataclysmic  eruption  that 
might  devastate  the  global 
economy.  On  the  Volcanic 
Explosivity  Index,  these  events 
score  eight,  far  more  powerful 
than  any  recent  eruption. 
Mount  St  Helens  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  1980,  registered  as  five 
while  Pinatubo  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  1991  scored  six. 

But  evidence  from  the  geo¬ 
logical  record  suggests  that 
eruptions  registering  eight  on 
the  index  occur  twice  in  every 
100,000  years.  “Toba  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  the  last,  some 
70.000  years  ago.  so  we  may 
be  Living  on  borrowed  time,*’ 
Professor  McGuire  said. 

An  eruption  of  that  size  is 
likely  to  devastate  the  global 
economy  through  a  possibly 
long-term  change  to  the 
dimate,  while  the  immediate 
damage  if  it  happened  in  a 
developed  country  would 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  at 
the  very  least. 

Professor  McGuire  called 
for  more  volcanoes  to  be 
monitored  —  at  present  only 
(Hie  in  five  is  —  and  for 
improvements  to  monitoring 
instruments  to  make  them 
cheaper  and  more  robust 
Greater  use  must  be  made  of 
satellite  sensors,  which  can 
monitor  a  lot  of  volcanoes 
continually.  and  greater 
efforts  made  to  educate  civil 
authorities  and  populations 
about  the  risks. 

The  greatest  eruption  in 
recent  times  was  at  Tam  bora, 
in  Indonesia,  in  ISIS.  Classed 
as  a  seven  (Hi  the  Volcanic 
Explosivity  Index,  it  caused 
widespread  changes  in  cli¬ 
mate  and  took  92.000  lives. 
More  than  80.000  of  these 
were  the  result  not  of  the 
eruption,  but  of  famine  caused 
by  the  cooling  of  the  dust- 
laden  atmosphere. 

During  the  UN-sponsored 
International  Decade  for  Nat¬ 
ural  Disaster  Reduction.  18 
volcanoes  have  been  selected 
for  special  study,  but  there  are 
at  least  600  more  which  are  or 
may  become  active. 


Atlantic  sponge 
provides  breast 
cancer  drug 


A  POWERFUL  drug  to  com¬ 
bat  cancer  has  been  found  in  a 
130-year-old  sponge  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  discov¬ 
ery.  by  a  British  zoologist, 
highlights  how  researchers 
are  turning  to  the  oceans  for 
the-drugs  of  the  21st  ceniuiy- 

Dr  Michelle  Kdly-Borges. 
of  the  Natural  History  Muse¬ 
um,  said  that  sponges  were 
proving  to  be  the  richest 
source  of  promising  new  coin- 
pounds  for  a  range  of  ail¬ 
ments.  The  cancer  drug, 
found  in  the  deepwater  species 
Discodermia  dissoluia.  taken 
from  ,  the  central  Atlantic,  is 
undergoing  trials. 

“The  breast  cancer  drug, 
which  is  called  dtsooderm- 
olide.  is  very  potent,”  said  Dr 
Kelly-Borges.  who  is  working 
with  drug  scientists  to  pin¬ 
point  promising  new  species. 
“It  dearly  disrupts  the  process 
of  cell  division,  potentially 
preventing  the  spread  of  can¬ 
cer  cells  in  the  breast." 

Another  sponge,  found  in 
New  Zealand,  may  yield  an 


anti-HIV  compound  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  proving  to  haye  anti¬ 
bacterial  and  ana-fungal 
properties.  Sponges  are  a  good 
source  of  medicines  because 
they  produce  a  range  of  com¬ 
pounds  to  defend  themselves 
against  fish,  bacteria  and  oth¬ 
er  organisms. 

However,  research  could  be 
damaging  to  the  marine  envi¬ 
ronment  Dr  Kelly- Borges  is 
working  with  teams  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Pacific 
to  try  to  develop  ways  of 
farming  sponges. 

Another  team  described  yes¬ 
terday  how  they  were  finding 
promising  anti-Aids  drugs  in 
bulbs,  including  bluebells  and 
daffodils.  Professor  Colin 
Reynolds,  a  chemist  at  Liver¬ 
pool’s  John  Moores  Univer¬ 
sity.  and  Dr  Pierre  Rizkallah 
said  that  plant  proteins  called 
lectins  could  stop  the  virus 
that  causes  Aids  from  taking 
over  the  body's  disease-fight¬ 
ing  cells.  However,  drug  trials 
are  unlikely  to  start  lor  about 
five  years. 


Hungry  maggots  to 
replace  surgeons 
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Kelly-Borges  yesterday  with  one  of  the 
:  shown  to  yield  medicinal  compounds 


MAGGOTS  may  soon  be 
taking  over  from  the  surgeon’s 
scalpel  for  removing  skin  can¬ 
cers  and  tumours,  a  British 
scientist  said  yesterday.  Dr 
Martin  Hall,  an  insect  expert 
at  the  Natural  History  Muse¬ 
um.  said  the  maggots  of 
certain  species  of  blowfly, 
including  screw  worms,  fed  on 
living  tissue. 

“By  injecting  a  tumour  with 
something  attractive  to  the 
insect  should  encourage  them 
to  feed  in  a  particular  area. 
You  effectively  zone  them  in  to 
feed  on  a  tumour,"  said  Dr 
Hall,  head  of  the  medical  and 
veterinary  division  of  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  emymology  depart¬ 
ment  He  said  there  was 
evidence  that  the  result  would 
be  less  scarring  and  disfigure¬ 
ment  and  a  faster  healing  of 
the  wound.  Dr  Hall  said  there 
could  .be  huge  benefits  for 
treating  face,  nose  and  lip 


cancers  in  the  developing 
world. 

“In  the  Third  World  there  is 
limited  access  to  drugs  and 
surgery.  Maggots  are  plentiful 
and  fairly  cheap."  he  said. 

Hospitals  in  Oxford  and 
Bridgend  are  now  using  spe¬ 
cially  grown  maggots  to  treat 
wounds  on  wards.  Bridgend 
Genera]  Hospital  in  mid-Gla¬ 
morgan  is  also  treating  pa¬ 
tients  at  home  with  sterile- 
grown  maggots.  Mary  Jones, 
a  nurse  with  the  hospital, 
takes  a  pot  with  her  during 
rounds  and  says  the  patients 
are  enthusiastic. 


Scientists  urge  supermarkets  to  seduce  shoppers  with  music 


SUPERMARKETS  may  soon  be 
exploiting  the  commercial  power  of 
music  to  influence  shopping  habits, 
the  conference  was  told.  They  are 
aware  of  the  effect  of  music  but 
remain  “incredibly  naive"  about  its 
detailed  application,  said  Dr  David 
Hargreaves  of  Leicester  University. 
They  were  yet  to  tap  the  enormous 
commercial  potential  of  music. 

Fast  tunes  made  people  shop 
more  quickly,  while  those  shopping 
for  wine  were  likely  to  buy  a  more 
expensive  bottle  if  classical  music 


was  playing.  But  country  music 
constantly  played  on  radio  stations 
led  to  an  increase  in  suicides  among 
white  male  listeners,  according  to  a 
study  he  and  Adrian  North  carried 
out  in  America. 

AH  Asda  supermarkets  now  si¬ 
multaneously  played  the  same  easy- 
listening  music,  beamed  from  a 
satellite,  but  little  research  had  been 
done  on  the  best  kinds  of  music  for 
encouraging  people  to  spend.  The 
American  Muzak  Corporation, 
based  in  Seattle,  might  have  done 


such  work.  Dr  Harg eaves  said,  but 
had  not  published  the  results. 

“We've  been  talking  with  people 
who  put  music  in  some  of  the  chain 
stores.  Supermarkets  are  very  so¬ 
phisticated  in  certain  aspects,  visual 
layout  and  so  on.  but  incredibly 
naive  about  music.  What  we’re 
suggesting  to  them  is  that  there  are 
some  scientific  theories  that  might 
help  diem."  Dr  Hargreaves  added 
that  it  was  vital  for  supermarkets 
and  stores  not  to  make  a  mistake 
with  music  if  they  wanted  to  attract 


customers.  "It  has  got  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,'  he  said.  “If  you  play  the 
completely  wrong  music,  that  is 
very  much  worse  than  playing  none 
at  sill." 

Mr  North  carried  out  his  own 
study  in  a  student  cafeteria,  playing 
either  atonal  computer-based 
music,  Wurlitzer-style  organ  music 
or  moderately  complex  pop  music 
He  tested  the  effects  by  asking 
diners  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire, 
pressing  them  in  an  increasingly 
coerdve  way  to  cooperate  until  they 


yielded.  He  found  they  required  less 
persuasion  when  the  pop  music  was 
played  than  either  of  die  other  types. 
Students  were  also  more  willing  to 
visit  an  advice  stall  set  up  in  the 
cafeteria  when  the  pop  music  was 
playing. 

The  two  psychologists  also  tested 
the  power  of  music  to  set  mood  by 
playing  people  the  Cadbury’s  Flake 
advertisement  featuring  brass  band 
music  instead  of  the  usual  tunc 
They  found,  not  surprisingly,  that 
the  advertisement  was  much  less 


well  liked  to  the  sound  of  brass. 

The  psychological  effect  of  music 
could  easily  be  seen  when  driving  a 
car.  Motorists  travelling  fast  down  a 
‘  motorway  felt  the  urge  to  play 
something  racy.  like  Bruce 
Springsteen.  “But  in  a  traffic  jam. 
that's  the  last  thing  you  want.  Then 
church  organ  music  would  be  more 
appropriate.” 

One  car-maker  and  a  car  hire 
company  were  interested  in  whether 
music  had  an  effect  on  car  safety, 
the  scientists  said. 
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TV  theme 
has  foetal 
attraction 


Babies  in  the  womb  pre¬ 
fer  the  signature  tune 
from  Neighbours  to  the 
c? pains  of  Strauss’s  Blue 
Danube,  psychologists 
have  found.  Professor 
Peter  Hepper  of  Queen’s 
University'  Belfast,  could 
give  no  explanation  except 
to  suggest  that  the  "simple 
rhythms"  of  the  TV  theme 
appealed  to  the  unborn. 

He  played  the  tunes 
through  modified  head¬ 
phones  on  the  stomachs  of 
pregnant  women  and 
monitored  the  results 
with  ultrasound.  "With 
Strauss,  we  saw  no  in¬ 
crease  in  movements,  bat 
with  Neighbours  there 
was  an  increase,'’  he  said. 

Babies  can  bear  sounds 
from  about  the  20th  week, 
but  full  response  does  not 
develop  until  the  24th 
week,  when  small  move¬ 
ments  are  seen.  Professor 
Hepper  doubted  that  the 
babies  were  dancing; 
"They  appear  to  move  in 
time  to  die  rhythm  of  a 
heavy  beat  hot  they  don't 
have  a  lot  of  room  for 
dancing." 

After  birth,  babies  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  music  contin¬ 
ued  to  respond  to  ft, 
though  their  reaction  is 
then  to  become  calm. 
However,  he  added:  "If 
you  play  the  tune  too 
often,  il  loses  the  ability  to 
pacify  them." 


Smart  drug 
to  boost  IQs 


Drugs  that  can  Improve: 
memory  and  sharpen 
mental  agility  could  be 
just  a  few  yean  away,  die 
British  Association  was 
told.  Professor  Steven 
Rose  of  the  Open  Univer¬ 
sity  conjured  up  a  world 
in  which  such  drugs 
would  be  as  commonly 
used  as  steroids  already 
are  by  bodybuilders. 

Already,  he  said,  there 
had  been  worrying  claims 
that  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
boys  in  the  US  aged  9  to  13 
were  being  prescribed 
Ritalin,  an  amphetamine- 
tike  drag,  for  poor  school 
performance  or  for  a  poor 
relationship  with  their 
parents. 

Smart  drugs,  while  not 
available  yet,  were  “get¬ 
ting  pretty  dose".  “My 
guess  is  that  effective 
smart  drugs  will  be 
around  within  the  next 
decade,  initially  for  the 
alleviation  of  conditions 
like  Alzheimer’s  disease.” 

However,  more  wide¬ 
spread  use  would  prompt 
profound  ethical,  legal 
and  social  questions. 
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So,  if  you  would  like  tax  free  returns  with  no 
commission,  no  middleman  and  only  low  administration 
charges,  stick  your  toe  into  die  stock  market  and  call 
Direct  Line  tor  a  brochure. 
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Detective 
work  puts 
a  face  to 
the  Bruce 


By  Paul  Wilkinson 


A  RECONSTRUCTION  of 
Robert  the  Bruce’s  head  has 
been  completed,  a  week  after 
scientific  examination  of  a 
casker  thought  to  contain  the 
Scottish  king’s  heart 

Brian  HiiL  a  dental  expert 
has  produced  a  terracotta 
likeness  of  the  victor  at  Ban¬ 
nockburn.  based  on  a  skull 
considered  to  be  that  of  the 
Bruce.  It  will  go  on  display 
soon  at  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in 
Edinburgh. 

Rosalind  Marshall,  assis¬ 
tant  curator  at  the  gallery, 
said:  “Mr  Hill  has  carried  out 
remarkable  work.  It  is  a  very 
powerful  head  with  a  lot  of 
personality.  It  must  be  the 
closest  anyone  has  got  to  what 
he  looked  like  and  I’m  certain 
it  will  attract  a  lot  of  interest." 

Mr  Hill’s  work  on  the  Bruce 
has  already  led  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Scottish  es- 


Brian  HilL  a  dental  expert,  with  his  reconstruction 
from  a  skull  thought  to  have  been  that  of  the  Bruce 


tabiishment  Using  a  little 
artistic  licence,  he  added  a 
moustache,  a  small  beard  and 
a  bobbed  haircut  which  he 
believed  was  common  at  the 
time. 

Scottish  historians  were 
horrified.  The  whiskers  were 
removed  because  only  English 
knights  of  the  time  wore 
beards  and  moustaches  and 
his  hair  quickly  fallowed  as 
there  was  no  authority  from 
the  period  on  how  it  was  cut 
So  a  bald  model  will  go  on 
display. 

Mr  Hill,  57,  head  of  the 
Medical  Illustrations  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Newcastle  Dental 


School,  is  more  used  to  help¬ 
ing  pofloe  to  identify  the 
remains  of  murder  victims. 
Over  the  past  six  years  he  has 
been  employed  by  detectives  to 
build  faces  to  victims'  skulls. 

The  Bruce  likeness  is  based 
on  a  bronze  model  of  the  king's 
skull  made  early  this  century. 
It  was  cast  from  a  mould  taken 
by  archaeologists  when  his 
remains  were  exhumed  from 
his  grave  at  Dunfermline  Ab¬ 
bey.  Up  to  30  pins  indicating 
tissue  depth  were  placed  in 
strategic  positions  on  a  mould 
of  the  bronze,  enabling  Mr 
Hill  to  make  a  shape  for  the 
face. 


Actor  claims  damages  for  injury 
that  left  him  no  longer  a  he-man 


By  Adrian  Lee 


AN  ACTOR  who  claims  he 
was  injured  when  a  part 
required  him  to  run  into  a 
door  began  legal  action 
against  the  theatre  company 
involved  yesterday  because  he 
can  no  longer  play  “he-man" 
roles. 

Robert  Spendlqve,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  film  and  television 
actor  who  appeared  in  Soldier 
Soldier,  said  resulting  bade 


problems  and  weight  loss  had 
cost  him  thousands  of  pounds 
in  lost  earnings.  He  was  hurt 
while  appearing  in  No  Remis¬ 
sion  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in 
Hammersmith,  west  London, 
four  years  ago.  Performing 
seven  times  a  week  and  re¬ 
hearsing  resulted  in  severe 
strain  to  his  upper  body. 

He  told  Central  London 
County  Court,  where  he  is 
suing  the  Midnight  Theatre 
Company:  “Since  this  hap¬ 


pened  I  have  been  to  numer¬ 
ous  interviews  for  work  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  my 
physical  characteristics  have 
changed.  I  am  no  longer  a  he- 
man."  He  had  lost  weight, 
dropping  from  13  stone  to 
nearer  11.  which  was  out  of 
proportion  to  his  6ft  height. 

Mr  Spcndlove,  who  is 
claiming  not  less  than  £5,000, 
said  the  play's  director  should 
have  ensured  he  was  not 
injured.  The  case  continues. 
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Deal  to  station  B52s  at  Indian  Ocean  airfield  after  Iraqis  fire  missile  and  artillery  at  allied  jet  patrols 

Kurds  trapped  at 
frontier  scorn 
Saddam  amnesty 

From  Michael Theodoulou  in  Nicosia 


Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  fighters  watch  as  refugees  in  Mawat,  northern  Iraq,  flee  towards  the  Iran  border 


American  attack  planes 
will  use  British  base 


By  Michael  Evans,  defence  correspondent 


THE  Government  yesterday 
gave  permission  for  die  Amer¬ 
icans  ro  base  four  B52s  on  the 
island  of  Diego  Garda  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  support 
personnel,  for  up  to  30  days,  in 
apparent  preparation  for 
another  cruise  missile  attack 
on  Iraqi  military  targets,  i 

A  Foreign  Office  official  said 
that,  under  the  arrangement 
with  the  United  States,  the 
Americans  were  also  obliged 
to  consult  London  before  em¬ 
barking  on  an  operation  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  island 
"against  a  third  party". 

The  moving  of  B52s  to 
Diego  Garcia,  bringing  them 
closer  to  the  Gulf  region,  was  a 
clear  indication  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  determination  to  be 
ready  for  another  retaliatory 
strike,  with  the  backing  of  the 
British  Government 

The  preparations  for  a  re¬ 
peat  attack  on  Iraqi  military 
targets  came  after  two  ind- 
dents  involving  American-led 
coalition  aircraft,  carrying  out 
combat  air  parrots  over  Iraq. 
The  most  serious  was  the 
launching  of  a  single  Sam  6 
missile  from  an  air  defence- 
base  near  the  town  of 
Girpahn.  midway  between 
Zakho  and  Mosul  in  northern  . 
Iraq. 

Iraqi  air  defence  radars 
locked  on  to  the  American 


FI 6s,  but  it  was  only  a  half¬ 
hearted  attack.  The  Iraqis 
switched  on  their  tracking 
radar  “for  only  a  few  seconds", 
according  to  a  Pentagon  offi¬ 
cial,  which  meant  that  the  17ft 
missile,  weighing  about 
1 ,3001b,  had  to  fly  blind  part  of 
the  way  towards  its  target 
The  Russian-made  Sam  6 
missile,  coden  am  ed  Gainful 
by  Nata  has  a  semi-active 
radar  homing  system  and 
needs  the  radar  link  to  be 
maintained  all  the  way  to  the 


the  Israeli  Air  Force  in  the  1973 
Yom  Kippur  War,  is  launched 
from  a  tracked  chassis  and  the 
launcher  can  be  moved  imm¬ 
ediately  after  firing.  "Ills  a 
highly  mobile  system."  Chris¬ 
topher  Foss,  a  weapons  expert 
with  the  Jane’s  Information 
Group,  said  yesterday. 

The  two  Fife,  based  at 
Inrirlik  in  Turkey,  had  been 
taking  part  in  Operation  Pro¬ 
vide  Comfort  monitoring  the 
no-fly  zone  over  northern  Iraq. 

Iraq,  in  a  brief  statement 


6  Twenty  coalition  aircraft,  including 
RAF  Tornados,  were  over  northern 
Iraq  when  the  attack  took  place  9 


target  The  missile,  which  was 
fired  at  658am  London  time, 
missed  the  FI6s  by  a  consider¬ 
able  margin. 

The  Iraqis  switched  the 
radar  off  to  avoid  being  detect¬ 
ed  by  the  American,  British 
and  French  aircraft  in  the  air 
at  the  time.  The  Pentagon 
official  said  that  20  coalition 
aircraft,  including  RAF  Torna¬ 
do  GRls.  were  flying  over 
northern  Iraq  when  the  attack 
took  place. 

The  Sam  6,  which  was  first 
used  by  the  Egyptians  against 


carried  by  the  Iraqi  News 
Agoicy.  said  its  air  defence 
units  used  artillery  and  mis¬ 
siles  against  American  and 
allied  aircraft  in  the  north  and 
south  of  the  country.  The 
report  did  not  claim  that  any 
aircraft  had  been  hit 

In  the  second  incident  an 
Iraqi  MIG25  fighter  and  a 
militajy  helicopter  flew  briefly 
bdow  the  33rd  parallel  into 
the  extended  no-fly  zone  in 
southern  Iraq. 

The  Americans  had  issued  a 
warning  that  they  would  shoot 


China  to  exempt  its  garrison 
in  Hong  Kong  from  local  law 


From  Jonathan  Mjrsky  in  hong  kong 


THE  Chinese  garrison  to  be 
based  in  Hong  Kong  will  not 
be  subject  to  local  laws,  a 
Peking  official  said  yesterday. 
Such  immunity  is  in  contrast 
to  the  existing  practice,  with 
British  soldiers  who  break  the 
law  being  tried  before  Hong 
Kong  courts. 

The  Peking  statement  con¬ 
travenes  the  Basic  Law.  Chi¬ 
na's  mini-constitution  for  the 
colony  after  the  handover  of 
the  territory  next  summer, 
which  stipulates  that  “mem¬ 
bers  of  the  garrison  shall 
abide  by  laws  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Special  Administrative 
Region". 

the  new  garrison  rule  was 


revealed  by  Qiao  Xiaowang.  a 
legal  official  of  the  National 
People's  Congress.  China’s 
legislature,  in  an  interview 
with  members  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Association  for  Democ¬ 
racy  and  People’s  Livelihood, 
a  pro-Peking  political  group. 

Daniel  Wong,  the  associa¬ 
tion's  spokesman,  expressed 
astonishment  at  Mr  Qiao’S 
statement.  “We  said  to  him 
that  it  would  violate  the  Basic 
Law.  But  he  said  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  [People’s 
Liberation!  Army  to  give  its 
soldiers  to  the  local  courts." 

Maria  Tam,  a  member  of 
the  Peking-appointed  Prepa¬ 
ratory  Committee  formulating 


government  structures  for 
Hong  Kong,  said:  “I  want  the 
PLA  to  obey  local  laws.  British 
soldiers  are  tried  that  way.  If 
this  happens  ...  a  lot  of 
people  in  Hong  Kong  will  be 
very  concerned." 

□  Taipei:  Taiwan  would  not 
confirm  or  deny  a  newspaper 
report  yesterday  that  the  is¬ 
land  soon  would  test-fire  a 
new  surface-to-surface  missile 
with  sufficient  range  to  strike 
targets  in  China.  The  China 
Times  said  designers  had 
nearly  completed  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  missile. 

But  Chiang  Chung-ling,  the 
Defence  Minister,  declined  to 
comment.  ( Reuter) 
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Paris  tells 
envoys  to 
work  on 
their  tans 

By  Susan  Bell  and 
Michael  Binyon 

FRENCH  ambassadors  have 
been  instructed  to  boost  their 
country's  prestige  by  dressing 
more  nattily  and  perfecting 
their  tans. 

The  200  envoys  who  attend¬ 
ed  a  two-day  Paris  conference 
to  learn  "about  the  promotion 
of  French  business  abroad 
found  themselves  being  ad¬ 
vised  to  buy  their  suits  from 
the  greai  French  couturiers  so 
that  they  can  be  “models  of 
French  fashion”. 

Since  expensive  clothes  look 
considerably  better  with  a  tan, 
the  marketing  guru,  Jacques 
Seguda,  who  masterminded 
Francois  Mitterrand’s  suc¬ 
cessful  1981  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  encouraged  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  ensure  that  their 
bronzage  was  always  up  to 
scratch. 

One  puzzled  diplomat,  cur¬ 
rently  posted  to  a  northern 
country  known  for  its  wintry 
climate,  immediately  asked  M 
Seguda  for  suggestions  about 
how  he  might  develop  his  tan. 

Jean  Gueguinou,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  London,  is  a 
spry,  trim  and  dapper  man 
whose  suits  are  well  cut  and 
whose  manner  is  as  elegant  as 
his  refurbished  residence. 

He  does  not  normally  boast 
a  deep  tan,  but  has  spent  pan 
of  his  summer  holiday  this 
year  in  Brittany,  his  home 
province.  Fellow  diplomats  in 
London  expect  him  to  return  to 
the  circuit  not  only  refreshed, 
but  full  of  rude  good  health 
and  dearly  in  no  further  need 
of  the  image-makers  at  the 
Quai  dOrsay. 

Leading  artide,  page  21 
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down  any  Iraqi  aircraft  that 
entered  the  zone.  However,  no 
American  aircraft  were  in  the 
area  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
and  no  action  was  taken.  Last 
week,  an  Iraqi  MiG  ap¬ 
proached  the  33rd  parallel  but 
veered  away  when  the  pilot 
spotted  American  aircraft. 

The  no-fly  zone  was  extend¬ 
ed  last  week  from  the  32nd  to 
the  33rd  parallel,  about  30 
miles  south  of  Baghdad,  after 
President  Saddam  Hussein 
launched  Republican  Guard 
divisions  in  an  offensive  into 
Kurdish  regions  in  the  north. 

American  warships  and  two 
B52s,  which  flew  non-stop  to 
the  Gulf  from  Guam,  also 
fired  a  total  of  44  Tomahawk 
and  air-launched  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  against  air  defence  tar¬ 
gets  in  southern  Iraq. 

□  Ankara:  Turkey  and  Iraq 
held  talks  yesterday  over  An¬ 
kara's  plan  to  set  up  a  border 
security  zone  to  stem  infiltra¬ 
tion  by  Kurdish  guerrillas 
based  in  northern  Iraq.  “Iraq 
understands  us  and  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other  better,” 
Tansu  Ciller,  the  Turkish  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  told  reporters 
after  her  second  meeting 
in  two  days  with  Hamed 
Youssef  Humraadi.  the  Iraqi 
envoy.  (Reuter) 

Leading  artide;  page  21 


A  youthful  supporter  holds  the  Kurdistan  Democratic 
Party's  banner  outside  Sidaimaniya  after  its  capture 


TENS  of  thousands  of  Iraqi 
Kurdish  refugees  were  last 
night  trapped  on  the  moun¬ 
tainous  border  with  Iran,  too 
terrified  to  return  home  but 
equally  daunted  by  the  appall¬ 
ing  conditions  facing  them  in 
rudimentary  camps  short  of 
food,  water  and  medicine. 

None  was  convinced  by  the 
charm  offensive  of  President 
Saddam  Hussein,  who  offered 
the  Kurds  an  amnesty  and 
lifted  his  five-year-old  punitive 
trade  embargo  on  the  semi- 
autonomous  Kurdish  areas  of 
northern  Iraq. 

Iran,  which  said  it  preferred 
to  provide  humanitarian  relief 
in  camps  on  the  Iraqi  side  of 
the  border,  was  forced  to  allow 
5,000  to  enter  its  territory  after 
a  shooting  incident  in  which 
refugees  said  gunmen  from 
the  Kurdistan  Democratic 
Party  (KDP),  the  faction  allied 
to  Baghdad,  had  killed  four 
people.  Tehran  later  said  it 
had  allowed  “tens  of  thou¬ 
sands"  of  refugees  across. 

The  bloodshed  triggered  a 
stampede  of  refugees  to  a 
closed  border  crossing  at 
Bashmaq,  where  Iran's  forces 
fired  into  the  air  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  many  enter¬ 
ing  its  territory.  “On  Tuesday 
night,  KDP  men  came  and 
asked  us  first  nicely  to  go  back 
home,  but  when  people  con¬ 
fronted  them  they  started 
shooting.  Four  were  killed." 
one  refugee  said. 

Despite  this.  United  Na¬ 
tions  officials  were  hopeful 
that  the  humanitarian  crisis 
was  easing.  They  revised 
Tuesday's  estimates  of 
300,000  refugees  down  to 
50,000.  Dismayed  by  the  cha¬ 
otic  conditions  on  the  Iranian 
border,  thousands  of  refugees 
streamed  back  to  their  homes 
in  Sulaimaniya,  apparently 
reassured  that  Iraqi  forces  had 
not  entered  the  city,  which  was 
captured  by  the  KDP  on 
Monday  after  it  routed  the 
forces  of  the  rival  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK). 

"1  left  Sulaimaniya  after  my 
sister  called  me  on  Sunday  to 
tell  me  that  the  Iraqis  were 
coming."  said  Sirwan  Rostam, 
50.  a  school  supervisor.  She 
added:  "I  have  been  active 
with  a  Kurdish  women’s 
union  and  criticised  Saddam 


publicly,  so  I  had  to  leave. 
Now  I  am  here  with  a  few 
clothes  and  some  money.  I 
have  lost  touch  with  my  sister. 
I  am  finished.  1  am  dead.” 

Several  terrified  PUK  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  turned  back 
from  the  Iranian  border  re¬ 
portedly  held  three  UN  aid 
workers  hostage,  apparently 
hoping  to  use  them  as  human 
shields  against  KDP  forces 
they  feared  were  advancing 
north  of  Sulaimaniya.  Nine 
other  UN  workers  were 
trapped  inside  their  cars  for 
two  hours  after  they  were 
surrounded  near  the  Iranian 
border  by  crowds  angered  that 
the  world  body  had  not  inter¬ 
vened  to  halt  the  fighting.  UN 
officials  front  Sulaimaniya  de¬ 
fused  both  situations. 

Jalal  Talabani.  the  PUK 
leader,  and  many  of  his  offi¬ 
cers.  had  also  fled  across  the 
border,  Iranian  guards  said. 
The  PUK  scornfully  rejected 
Saddam’s  amnesty  offer,  in¬ 
sisting  his  word  was  worthless 
and  pointing  out  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  offer  to  his  two 
powerful  sons-in-law  who  de¬ 
fected  last  year.  They  were 
both  murdered  in  February, 
after  being  enticed  back  to 
Baghdad  with  promises  that 
they  would  be  forgiven. 

Many  Iraqi  dissidents  were 
also  critical  of  Baghdad's  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  had  lifted 
its  trade  embargo  on  the 
Kurdish  areas,  insisting  it 
would  help  Saddam  to  extend 
his  influence  in  north  Iraq. 
“Free  travel  between  the  north 
and  government-controlled 
areas  simply  means  he  will 
send  in  more  of  his  secret 
police."  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  Iraqi  National  Congress,  a 
coalition  of  opposition  groups. 
“It  also  means  he  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  rationing  system  that 
he  uses  elsewhere  to  reward 
those  loyal  to  him  and  punish 
those  against  him.  He  always 
sees  food  as  a  weapon." 

The  KDP.  which  insisted  its 
alliance  with  Baghdad  was 
over,  welcomed  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo.  “It  will  be  a  big 
help  economically.  Fuel  prices 
will  tumble  and  movement 
between  the  two  parts  means 
relatives  can  now  visit  each 
other  easily,"  Dilshad  Miran, 
a  KDP  spokesman,  said. 
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14  OVERSEAS  NEWS 


Dole  seeks  to  allay 
Republican  fears  of 
Clinton  landslide 


Martin  Fletcher  in  Washington 


BOB  DOLE  made  a  hastily 
arranged  visit  to  Capitol  Hill 
yesterday  in  an  attempt  to 
quell  rising  panic  among  Re¬ 
publicans  who  fear  a  Clinton 
landslide  in  November  will 
cost  them  Congress  as  well. 

Mr  Dole,  trailing  21  points 
behind  the  President  in  a  new 
Gallup  poll,  urged  the  “faint¬ 
hearted"  not  to  give  up.  He 
acknowledged  some  Republi¬ 
cans  were  “discouraged"  but 
insisted  he  was  not.  “The 
crowds  are  enthusiastic.  The 
money  is  rolling  in  —  so  don't 
let  anybody  dissuade  you  in 
this  effort." 

He  sought  to  illustrate  his 
powers  of  recovery  by  produc¬ 
ing  a  letter  sent  to  his  father 
after  he  was  wounded  in  the 
Second  World  War.  His  sur- 
viva]  was  “somewhat  ques¬ 
tionable".  it  said.  “You  have 
your  ups  and  downs  in  lire  but 
the  bottom  line  is:  if  you  are 
optimistic,  if  you  have  the 
right  message,  if  you  believe  in 
the  American  people,  we  are 
going  to  win  on  November  5." 


Only  120  of  the  2SS  Republi¬ 
can  congressmen  and  senators 
attended.  They  applauded 
when  Mr  Dole  finished,  but 
with  little  of  the  excitement 
that  they  had  shown  90  days 
earlier  when  he  left  the  Senate, 
to  campaign  full-time. 

Privately  they  fear  that 
dispirited  Republican  voters 
will  not  bother  to  cast  their 
ballots  if  a  Clinton  victory 
looks  inevitable,  and  that  the 
President's  momentum  will 
help  the  Democrats  to  gain  the 
19  seats  they  need  id  win  back 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
“If  we  have  a  [Dole]  meltdown 
then  I'm  going  to  get  worried," 
Tom  DeLay,  the  House  Re¬ 
publican  Whip,  admitted. 

Another  danger  for  Mr  Dole 
is  Ross  Perot.  On  Tuesday 
night  the  Texan  tycoon  named 
a  running  mate.  Pat  Choate, 
whose  protectionist,  xenopho¬ 
bic  and  anti-establishment 
views  will  attract  followers  of 
Pat  Buchanan,  the  arch-con¬ 
servative.  Mr  Perot  is  lan¬ 
guishing  in  single  figures  in 


the  polls,  but  he  has  $30  mil¬ 
lion  (£19  million)  to  spend  on 
advertising  and  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  standing  is  likely 
to  hit  Mr  Dole. 

Dr  Choate.  55.  is  a  Washing¬ 
ton  economist  best  known  for 
his  controversial  publications. 
His  1991  book.  Agents  of 
Influence,  accused  Japan  of 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
sway  American  economic  poli¬ 
cy.  It  was  widely  seen  as 
“Japan-bashing”  and  caused 
his  dismissal  as  a  $150,000 
consultant  to  an  industrial 
conglomerate,  TRW.  In  1993 
he  and  Mr  Perot  collaborated 
on  a  book  denouncing  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

Mr  Dole,  whose  call  for 
massive  tax  cuts  has  proved 
unappealing,  is  turning  to  the 
“character"  issue  in  an  at-  ' 
tempt  to  get  his  campaign 
moving.  Today  he  launches  a 
new  advertisement  that  talks  , 
of  America's  “moral  crisis"  , 
and  implicitly  blames  the 
President. 
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Miguel  Rodriguez,  left,  and  Jose  de  Leon  rescue  one-year-old  Cassandra  Gomez  from  flood  waters  near  the  Puerto  Rican  town  of  Guyama 


From  Quentin  Letts  in  new  york  - 


FEROCIOUS  flood  waters  in 
Puerto  Rico  swept  eight 
people  to  their  deaths  as 
Hurricane  Horten se  battered 
the  Caribbean  island. 

In  the  hill  town  of  Guyama, 
emergency  workers  slung  a 
rope  across  a  swollen  river  to 
rescue  a  baby  whose  family’s 
home  had  been  demolished 
by  the  flood.  Miguel  Rodri¬ 
guez  and  Jose  de  Le6n  risked 
their  lives  to  save  Cassandra 
Gfanez.  who  was  then  cared 
for  by  volunteers.  Cassandra, 
her  lather  and  three  siblings 
were  saved,  but  six  other 
members  of  the  family  were 
reported  missing. 

Three  people  were  killed  in 
landslides  after  I8in  of  rain 
fell  in  a  few  hours,  and 


families  trapped  by  rising 
waters  huddled  together  on 
their  shanty-house  rooftops. 

Pedro  RosseUo,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Puerto  Rico,  contacted 
President  Clinton  to  ask  him 
to  declare  the  island  a  disaster 
area,  which  would  allow 
American  federal  funds  to  be 
used  for  recovery  work. 

Hurricane  Hortense  yester¬ 
day  veered  away  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and 
headed  north  towards  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and 
the  Bahamas.  , 

□  Delhi:  • .  Five  elephants 
drowned  in  a  storm-swollen 
river  in  eastern  India  as  they 
chased  a  three-month-old  calf 
swept  away  in  the  current. 
The  calf  survived.  (AP) 


Miami  bribe  swoop 

.  From  David  Adams  in  miami 

MIAMI'S  powerful  city  man-  Mr  Odio.  who  has  held  the 
ager.  Cesar  Odio,  and  two  post  since  1985,  said  he  was  the 
other  men  were  charged  victim  of  a  doublecross  by 
yesterday  with  bribery  and  government  informants. 
coiTuption  after  an  undercov-  According  to  the  prosecu- 
er  investigation  by  the  FBI.  tion.  he  allegedly  conspired  to 
Mr  Odio,  the  chief  financial  hire  a  firm  to  perform  unnec- 
and  administrative  officer,  essary  consultancy  weak  for 
and  the  two  others  are  accused  the  dty,  earning  himself  a 
of  conspiring  in  a  lucrative  $5,000  (£3*205)  per  month 
scheme  to  obtain  kickbacks  on  commission.  Miller  Dawkins, 
contracts  involving  computers  the  city  commissioner,  is  ac- 
and  health  insurance  for  city  cused  of  soliciting  a  $100,000 
workers,  as  well  as  accepting  bribe  from  a  computer  firm 

large  bribes.  The  Cuban-born  seeking  to  win  a  contract 
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Ethnic  cleanser’  in  a  business  suit  promises  Muslim-free  zone 


From  Stacy  Sullivan 
in  ZVORN1K 

IN  APRIL  1992  Zdjko  Raznatovic, 
uw  Serb  commander  known  as 
Arkaiu  ordered  a  brutal  attack  on 
Zvomik.  In  a  few  hours  his  men, 
hooligans  and  thugs  turned  fight¬ 
ers,  had  looted  and  burnt  nearly  all 
the  town's  Muslim  houses,  either 
killing  their  residents  or  forcing 
them  to  flee  in  what  was  later 
dubbed  “ethnic  cleansing". 

At  the  weekend  Arkan  returned 
to  Zvomik.  but  this  time  he  and  his 
men  shed  then1  paramilitary  garb 


for  smart  blue  suits,  set  off  by  gold 
bracelets  and  rings.  They  arrived  in 
shiny  new  Mercedes  cars  instead  of 
makeshift  military  vehicles. 

Arkan  was  on  a  campaign  stop  to 
promote  his  Party  of  Serb  Unity, 
one  of  dozens  (hat  are  running  in 
the  Bosnian  elections  on  Saturday. 
Although  his  methods  have 
changed,  his  aims  remain  the  same. 
Among  his  party  platform  aims; 
make  sure  Muslims  are  not 
allowed  to  come  back  to  Serb  land 
and  that  Bosnia  is  never  reunified. 

Before  the  war  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  Arkan  was  wanted  by 


Interpol  for  bank  robbery  and  other 
crimes.  Daring  the  war,  he  took 
credit  for  orchestrating  some  of  the 
most  brutal  attacks  throughout  the 
five  years  of  fighting. 

Although  he  was  named  as  a 
suspected  war  criminal  by  the  US 
Stale  Department,  he  has  not  been 
indicted  by  the  international  tribu¬ 
nal  in  The  Hague  and  therefore  has 
not  been  rendered  ineligible  for 
campaign  funds  by  the  Organis¬ 
ation  for  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe.  As  an  “opposition"  party 
in  the  Serb  Republic  Arkan’s  party 
has  received  as  much  as  $100,000 


(E64.000)  of  $5  million  given  to  the 
OSCE  by  big  powers  to  help 
political  parties  with  administrative 
and  advertising  expenses. 

Speaking  in  a  packed  sports  halt 
in  Zvomik.  Arkan  reminded  the 
voters  of  his  work  in  1992  and 
presented  his  vision  of  the  future. 
“When  I  was  told  Zvomik  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  over  by 
Muslims,  I  ordered  an  attack  on  the 
dty  at  5am.  My  forces  liberated 
Zvomik  within  a  few  hours  ... 
showing  with  Serb  blood  that 
Zvomik  is  a  Serb  town."  he  said  to 
enthusiastic  applause.  "Serbia, 


Montenegro  and  the  Republika 
Srpska  are  one  country,  with  Bel¬ 
grade  as  their  capital  We  will 
succeed  in  creating  our  country  and 
we  know  how  to  do  it.”  he  said.  ”i 
am  on  ‘wanted*  posters  in  Croatia 
and  there  are  many  who  believe  I 
am  a  war  criminal  but  what  I  was 
fighting  for  was  a  Serb  state.” 

Arkan  lives  in  Belgrade  and 
cannot  run  in  the  Bosnian  elections, 
but  he  was  campaigning  for  his 
party’s  candidates,  two  of  whom 
were  disqualified  by  the  OSCE 
because  they  were  indicted  by  the 
Hague  tribunal  In  Zvomik  he  was 


supporting  his  party’s  presidential 
candidate  a  30-year-old  Ljilja 
Peric.  nicknamed  Tina,  a  business¬ 
woman  from  Bijeljina,  whose  post¬ 
ers  look  more  like  an  advertisement 
for  a  telephone  sex  line  than  a 
political  campaign. 

Zvomik,  like  most  towns  in 
eastern  Bosnia,  is  plastered  with 
Arkan  posters,  second  in  number 
only  to  those  of  Radovan  Karadzic, 
the  Bosnian  leader  indicted  for  war 
crimes.  Posters  bearing  his  image 
were  banned  under  international 
agreements,  but  no  one  has  been 
punished  over  them. 


War  clouds  loom 
as  Bosnia  prepares 
for  flawed  election 

By  Anthony  Loyd  in  Zagreb  and  Eve-Ann  Prentice,  diplomatic  correspondent 


BOSNIA  is  lurching  towards 
flawed  elections  this  weekend 
which,  at  best,  may  give  peace 
a  chance  to  last  a  Lictle  longer, 
and  at  worst  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  calm  before  another 
storm. 

With  war  crime  suspects 
still  at  large,  almost  no  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  or  of  associ¬ 
ation.  and  precious  little 
media  freedom,  the  poll  has 
run  into  a  barrage  of  criticism. 

In  Washington,  President 
Clinton's  critics  have  attacked 
the  organisation  of  the  elec¬ 
tions.  In  Sarajevo,  monitors 
have  objected  to  plans  to  ferry 
thousands  of  voters  back 
across  the  country's  ethnic 
dividing  lines  to  cast  their 
ballots. 

The  fundamentals  are  un¬ 
promising;  the  electoral  roll 
already  contains  more  voters 
than  were  counted  in  the  1991 
census,  on  which  the  election 
is  based.  Few  of  the  precondi¬ 
tions  for  a  poll  set  out  in  the 
Dayton  peace  accord  have 
been  met  and  the  preparations 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  have 
been  taking  place  against  a 
backdrop  of  intimidation, 
fraud  and  rigging. 

The  secessionist  rhetoric, 
notably  from  Bosnian  Serbs. 


has  alarmed  many  observers, 
and  Lawrence  Eagleburger. 
the  former  US  Secretary  of 
State,  said  in  Washington  this 
week  thar  he  feared  the  repub¬ 
lic  would  plunge  back  into  war 
when  international  peace¬ 
keepers  leave  the  the  country. 

“1  am  generally  of  the  view 
that  before  too  much  longer, 
or  at  least  after  the  foreign 
troops  have  left,  we  will  begin 
to  see  some  killing  again,"  he 
said.  As  a  result,  “people  are 
voting  not  to  sort  out  the  peace 
but  to  settle  the  war”. 

The  first  results  are  expected 
to  be  confirmed  within  a  few 
days.  Reports  from  various 
agencies,  including  the  Inter¬ 
national  Crisis  Group,  have 
recommended  that  the  poll  be 
delayed  and  that  each  Bosnian 
entity  be  made  to  recognise 
folly  the  terms  of  the  Dayton 
accord.  Their  advice  has  not 
been  accepted. 

Although  the  municipal 
elections,  the  most  vital  part 
of  the  process,  have  been 
shelved  temporarily,  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  national  assemblies 
and  a  presidency  are  going 
ahead  regardless.  This  lias 
more  to  do  with  the  wish  of  the 
international  community  to 
disengage  itself  from  Bosnia 


than  the  situation  on  the 
ground. 

British  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  peacekeeping  troops 
will  be  needed  in  the  Balkans 
long  beyond  December,  when 
the  Nato-led  Implementation 
Force,  lfor,  begins  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  republic. 

Most  countries  are  waiting 
for  the  results  of  Saturday's 
elections  before  deciding  what 
sort  of  force  will  replace  lfor, 
although  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  delay  its  decision  until 
after  its  presidential  election  in 
November. 

Germany  has  begun  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  wants  a  leading 
role  in  the  region  —  a  move 
that  will  alarm  the  Serbs,  who 
fought  alongside  the  Allies 
against  the  Nazis  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  About  50,000 
troops  from  34  countries 
under  American  leadership 
are  deployed  in  Bosnia  to  help 
to  implement  the  Dayton 
peace  accord. 

Helmut  Kohl  the  German 
Chancellor,  said  yesterday  he 
could  not  imagine  that  Ger¬ 
man  peacekeeping  troops 
would  leave  the  former  Yugo¬ 
slavia  when  Ifor's  mandate 
runs  out  “I  cannot  imagine 
the  Germans  will  shirk  this 


Supporters  of  the  main  Muslim-led  ruling  party,  the  Democratic  Action  Party  (SDA).  on  a  bus  in  the  town  of  Zenica,  north  of  Sarajevo 


responsibility,"  he  said.  “I 
cannot  imagine  we  will  talk 
about  peace  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  on  Christinas  Eve  after 
watdiing  pictures  on  tele¬ 
vision  showing  the  exact 
opposite.” 

Volker  Ruhe,  his  Defence 
Minister,  has  been  increasing¬ 
ly  outspoken  in  recent  weeks 
as  he  has  offered  German 


troops  as  a  successor  force.  He 
says  that  international  peace¬ 
keeping  troops  should  stay 
until  October  next  year,  and 
that  thQT  could  have  a  Ger¬ 
man  chief  of  staff. 

The  United  States,  mean¬ 
while,  has  begun  rearming  the 
Muslim-led  Government  in 
Sarajevo  in  a  move  criticised 
by  European  leaders. 


For  the  most  part  the  Bosni¬ 
an  Serbs  living  in  Republika 
Srpska,  an  area  purged  of 
Muslims  and  Croats,  have  no 
desire  to  coexist  or  become 
part  of  a  reunified  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

Equally,  most  Croats, 
though  technically  part  of  a 
federation  with  Muslims,  pre¬ 
fer  to  live  in  a  largely 


"cleansed”  zone  in  southern 
Bosnia  self-styled  as  “Herceg- 
Bosna”.  Hie  Muslim  majority 
in  central  and  western  Bosnia 
still  maintains  a  degree  of 
multi-ethnic  idealism,  and 
Muslim  refugees  are  notice¬ 
ably  keener  to  return  to  then- 
original  homes  even  if  it 
means  coexisting  with  Serbs. 

One  particularly  depressing 


fact  for  the  casual  observer  is 
that  there  are  no  plans  to 
enforce  the  election  results. 
Even  the  most  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Organisation  for 
Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe,  which  is  organising 
the  poll  acknowledge  that  as 
the  situation  stands  the  vote  is 
simply  bound  to  confirm  a 
divided  Bosnia. 


Voters  to  pick  three-member  presidency 

By  Eve-Ann  Prentice 


□  The  elections;  The  poll  is 
being  held  to  elect  members 
of  a  three-member  presidency 
and  a  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  make  decisions  for 
everyone  in  Bosnia-Herzego¬ 
vina.  and  separate  assemblies 
for  Bosnian  Serbs  and  people 
living  under  the  Muslim- 
Croal  Federation.  Anyone 
over  IS  is  eligible  to  vote. 

Elections  to  local  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  assemblies  were  also 
to  have  taken  place,  but  they 
have  been  postponed  until  at 
least  next  spring. 

The  three-member  presi¬ 
dency  wOI  consist  of  a  Croat,  a 
Muslim  and  a  Serb,  with  (he 


one  who  gains  the  most  votes 
becoming  chairman.  There 
will  be  a  two-chamber  House 
of  Representatives:  an  ap¬ 
pointed  15-member  upper 
house  divided  equally  among 
Muslims.  Croats  and  Serbs, 
and  an  elected  lower  house 
with  28  members  Grom  the 
Federation  and  14  from 
Republika  Srpska. 

□  Voting:  The  electoral  regis¬ 
ters  have  been  drawn  op  from 
the  last  census,  held  in  1991. 
and  the  Organisation  for  Sec¬ 
urity  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  is  running  foe  poll 
Up  to  two  million  people 
have  been  displaced  by  the 
war,  either  to  other  parts  of 
Bosnia  or  as  refugees  abroad. 


Under  the  Dayton  deal  citi¬ 
zens  no  longer  living  in  the 
mamdpatities  in  whra-  they 
resided  in  1991  are  “expected 
to  vote  in  person  or  by 
absentee  ballot  in  that  munici¬ 
pality*'.  This  raises  foe  pros¬ 
pect  of  countless  thousands  of 
people  moving  across  Groat 
lines  to  cast  their  votes: 

Nonetheless,  Bosnians  may 
apply  to  vote  elsewhere.  The 
registration  of  voters  ended  in 
August  Roughly  half  the 
three  million  eligible  voters 
are  refugees,  the  vast  majority 
barred  by  local  ethnic  groups 
from  returning  home  in  one 
of  the  gravest  breaches  of 
Dayton's  letter  and  spirit 

A  worldwide  effort  to  en¬ 


franchise  refugees  has  been 
marred  tar  the  late  or  non¬ 
arrival  of  voting  materials, 
including  descriptions  of  par¬ 
ties  and  outlines  of  foe  polit¬ 
ical  issues  at  stake.  The 
refugees  voted  at  polling  sta¬ 
tions  in  their  host  countries  or 
by  post  between  August  25 
and  September  1. 

The  OSCE  wanted  1,200 
supervisors  to  oversee  foe 
elections  throughout  foe 
country,  but  has  mastered 
only  890  observers  to  watch 
4,000  polling  stations. 

□  The  candidates:  Fifty-five 
parties  fielding  27,828  candi¬ 
dates  have  registered  to  run 
for  office  in  foe  national  and 
postponed  local  assemblies. 
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Bonn  agrees  to 
lower  fines  for 
euro  defaulters 

From  Charles  Bremner  in  Brussels 


EUROPEAN  monetary  union 
moved  a  stage  closer  yesterday 
after  EU  officials  cleared  the 
way  to  a  pact  for  enforcing 
budgetary  stability,  one  of  the 
last  derisions  needed  to  ensure 
the  smooth  running  of  the 
machinery  of  the  euro,  the 
planned  new  currency. 

The  central  bank  and  trea¬ 
sury  officials  from  the  15  states 
settled  on  a  compromise  plan 
for  penalising  high-spending 
governments  amid  signs  that 
Germany  is  moving  towards  a 
continental  consensus  on  soft¬ 
ening  the  entrance  test  for  the 
single  currency,  due  for 
launch  in  1999. 

Late  on  Tuesday  officials 
outlined  an  arrangement  that 
would  require  EMU  members 
with  excessive  budget  deficits 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  the  form 
of  a  non-interest-bearing  de¬ 
posit  into  the  European  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank,  The  plan,  which  is 
due  to  be  completed  by  finance 
ministers  in  Dublin  next 
week,  fails  well  short  of  the 
fast  automatic  penalties  pro¬ 
posed  last  year  by  Theo 
Waigel.  the  German  Finance 
Minister. 

As  part  of  its  drive  to  ensure 
discipline  and  assuage  domes¬ 
tic  rears  over  the  fate  of  the 
mark.  Germany's  planned 
“stability  pact”  had  envisaged 
fines  of  up  to  0-25  per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product  for 
any  country  with  a  deficit 
exceeding  1  per  cent  of  its 
GDP.  This  was  seen  by  most 
states  as  unduly  harsh  and  out 
of  line  with  foe  Maastricht 
treaty,  which  sets  3  per  cent  as 
the  deficit  celling. 

Under  the  compromise,  a 
government  with  a  deficit  of 


more  than  3  per  cent  of  GDP 
would  be  given  a  grace  period 
of  several  months  and  could 
escape  sanctions  if  it  could 
prove  that  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  such  as  a  sudden 
recession,  applied.  The  fines 
could  be  reimbursed  if  the 
country  showed  that  it  was 
falling  back  into  line. 

German  officials  said  yes¬ 
terday  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  new  plan,  although  some 
key  details  had  yet  to  be 
settled.  Their  acceptance  is 
seen  as  reflecting  a  new  mood 
in  Germany  as  it  has  been 
forced  into  painful  sacrifices  of 
its  own  to  meet  the  EMU 
budget  test  The  German 
parliament  is  debating 
Helmut  Kohl's  austerity  bud¬ 
get,  which  is  designed  to  cut 
the  deficit  to  3  per  cent  next 
year. 

Herr  Kohl  took  comfort 
yesterday  from  a  poll  which 
showed  that  64  per  cent  of 
Germans  now  agree  that  his 
savings  plan  is  necessary,  a 
rise  from  44  per  cent  in  May. 

German  anxiety  over  the 
French  commitment  to  EMU 
was  displayed  publidy  yester¬ 
day  when  Weiner  Hqyer. 
Bonn’s  Minister  for  Europe, 
took  the  unusual  step  of  de¬ 
nouncing  calls  in  France  for 
monetary  policy  to  be  relaxed 
in  foe  name  of  creating  jobs. 

Although  Bonn  remains 
publidy  adamant  on  the  need 
for  a  strict  reading  of  the  so- 
tailed  Maastricht  criteria, 
German  officials  recognise 
that  the  likely  failure  of  France 
to  meet  foe  3  per  cent  target  in 
1997  means  same  leeway  must 
be  allowed  if  EMU  is  to  be 
launched  on  time. 
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percentage  of  dust  particles  in  their 
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On  all  new  purchases  of  Miele 
and  Imperial  domestic  washing 
machines,  tumble  dryers, 
washer  dryers,  rotary  ironers. 
dishwashers,  refrigeration. 

microwave  ovens  and 
built-in  cooking  appliances. 

See  in-store  for  details. 
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For  details  of  your  nearest  Miele  Stockist  please  call  01235  554488 
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Spanish  dig  lifts 
veil  on  Romans’ 
showgirl  theatre 

From  Tunku  Varadarajan  in  caktacena 


SPANISH  archaeologists 
have  found  what  is  arguably 
the  oldest  intact  Roman  the¬ 
atre  —  believed  to  have  been 
built  no  later  than  4  BC. 

The  excavation  at  Cierro  de 
la  Concepcion,  in  the  centre  of 
this  southeastern  Spanish  city, 
is  directed  by  Sebastian 
Ram aJIo  Asensio.  a  professor 
of  archaeology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Murcia.  The  city, 
known  to'  the  Romans  as 
Carthago  Nova,  was  captured 
for  Rome  in  209  BC  by  Scipio 
African  us. 

Working  more  than  12 
hours  a  day  in  the  dry  season 
for  more  than  four  years. 
Professor  Ramailo.  his  deputy. 
Elena  Ruiz,  and  their  team 
have  slowly  unveiled  an  an¬ 
cient  structure  of  classical 
elegance.  Built  on  the  gentle 
slope  of  a  low  hill,  the  theatre 
would  once  have  seated  nearly 
6,000  raucous  provincials. 

"There  would  not  have  been 
any  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles 
here,  for  sure."  Professor 


Ramailo  said.  The  residents,  it 
seems,  would  have  expected 
pantomime  and  juggling,  and 
regular  performances  by 
semi-naked  dancing  girls  who 
"showed  wanton  gestures  to 
the  sound  of  Baeric  castanets", 
in  the  words  of  the  poet 
Martial.  For  all  its  wealth 
from  mining,  fishing  and  the 
cultivation  of  esparto  grass, 
Cartagena,  capital  of  the 
Spanish  Raman  province  of 
Citerio,  was  not  then  a  place  of 
great  refinement. 

The  prosperity  of  Carthago 
Nova,  however,  did  ensure  the 
building  of  the  theatre.  Exten¬ 
sive  epigraphic  proof,  in  the 
form  of  tablets  and  inscrip¬ 
tions.  as  well  as*  the  remark¬ 
ably  well-preserved  buildings, 
have  enabled  Professor  Ram- 
alio  to  be  certain  that  the 
theatre  could  not  have  been 
built  later  than  4  BC. 

The  key  clues  to  dating  the 
theatre  are  tablets  lauding 
Augustus's  grandsons.  Gaius 
and  Ludus;  they  point  to  the 


year  in  which  the  two  were 
nominated  by  Augustus  as  his 
successors,  only  to  die  of 
poison  shortly  afterwards. 

Professor  Ramailo  said: 
"Roman  theatres  were  places 
of  propaganda,  and  Augustus 
would  have  ensured  that  his 
preference  for  Gaius  and  Luci¬ 
us  was  displayed  at  a  place 
like  this.  The  whole  hierarchy 
of  society  was  reflected  in  the 
audience  —  from  the  well-born 
who  sat  on  their  portable 
chairs  in  the  orchestra  pit  to 
the  less  well- bom,  who  peered 
down  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  cavea.  or  seating  tiers." 

While  the  theatre  at  Pompe¬ 
ii,  from  SO  BC,  is  the  oldest 
surviving  theatre  built  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  technically  a 
Graeco-Roman  building.  Ano¬ 
ther  ancient  theatre,  the  16  BC 
structure  at  M6rida  in  western 
Spain,  is  also  Graeco-Roman 
in  style.  Hie  earliest  of  the 
pure  Roman  genre  are  the 
theatres  of  Pom pey  and  Mar- 
cell  us.  both  in  Rome,  built  in 


Professor  Sebastu&n  Ramailo  and  the  Roman  theatre  of  Carthago  Nova  —  the  locals  preferred  pantomime  and  dancing  girls  to  Sophocles 


55  BC  and  13  BC  respectively. 
But  virtually  nothing  survives 
today  of  either.  Cartagena, 
therefore,  boasts  a  treasure: 
the  oldest  pure  Roman  theatre 
with  its  original  structure  still 
intact  With  two-thirds  of  the 


area  still  unexcavated,  the 
Spanish  team  has  already 
unearthed  several  tiers  of 
stone  seating,  the  pulpitum  or 
stage,  several  uomiroria  or 
exits,  marble  capitals,  lintels, 
and  the  spacious  orchestra. 


Professor  Ramailo  said:  “The 
whole  area  was  covered  in 
slums  and  cheap  housing  only 
a  few  months  ago.  That  has  all 
been  knocked  down.  Those 
buildings  served,  through  the 
years,  as  a  kind  of  protective 


layer  for  the  theatre.  We  may 
have  had  to  wait  to  the  end  of 
the  20th  century  to  find  this 
place,  but  that  is  a  happy 
paradox.  Now  my  team  and  1 
can  study  this  ancient  site  with 
the  most  modem  methodolo¬ 


gy.  whereas  much  that  was 
valuable  would  have  been  lost 
if  it  had  been  worked  in  a  less 
sophisticated  age. 

“Cartagena  lias  something 
incomparable,  which  all  the 
world  will  soon  come  to  see.’ 


We’re  into  clearer,  wider  angles 

The  Super  TFT  LCD  screen  developed  by  Hitachi  offers  wide 
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advanced  screen  makes  it  easy  to  view  from  any  direction. 
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One  of  the  magazines  that  published  pictures  of  a  nude 
Daniel  Ducruet  embracing  die  topless  stripper 

Monaco  Princess 
wants  divorce, 
lawyer  confirms 

From  Susan  Bell  in  Paris 


We  re  in  simulation 

Complex  airflow  and  impact  simulation  produced  by 
our  supercomputers  is  improving  design 
and  structure  in  the  aircraft  and  automobile  industry. 


We  can't  think  of  a  place  where  you  won’t 
find  Hitachi.  Our  technology  touches 
virtually  every  area  of  life.  If  our  name’s  not 
on  the  outside,  then  likely  it’s  on  the  inside. 
When  there’s  a  solution  needed,  we  provide 
it.  And  not  just  in  the  areas  you'd  expect 
like  camcorders  and  TV’s.  But  wherever  there’s 
a  need.  Wherever  you  are.  We  are. 
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WHAT'S  Kf XT 


THE  troubled  Grimaldi  fam-  ers.  M  Ducruet  married  I 
By  suffered  further  blows  the  first  time  in  I9S2  and  aJ 
yesterday,  as  it  was  revealed  has  a  son,  bom  in  1991,  fro 
that  Princess  Stephanie  of  another  liaison.  He  left  schc 
Monaco  wishes  to  divorce  her  without  qualifications  au 
husband  —  Daniel  Ducruet  worked  as  a  fishmonger  l 
her  former  bodyguard  —  after  fore  joining  the  police  in  I* 
intimate  photographs  show-  Prince  Rainier  opposed  tj 
ing  a  _  naked  M  Ducruet  union  for  several  years.  Iasi 
embracing  a  topless  striptease  ers  say  that  her  father  event 
must  appeared  last  month  in  ally  gave  his  approval  for  if 
the  Italian  press.  wedding  after  being  won  ovi 

In  an  interview  published  by  reports  that  M  Docru 
yesterday  by  Nice-Matin,  had  a  calming  influence  o 
Thierry  Lacoste,  the  Paris  his  daughter,  who  had 
lawyer  who  represents  Prin-  reputation  for  wild  Iivrni 
cess  Stephanie  and  M  Ducru-  Since  their  marriage.  Prince 
et  said  the  Princess  “wilJ  veiy  Stephanie  gave  up  her  care* 
definitely  head  towards  di-  interests  in  pop  music  an 
vo£5f  Proceedings" .  fashion  and  settled  into  th 

Tfie  explicit  photographs,  role  of  devoted  wife  an 
which  were  splashed  across  model  mother.  The  coup! 
the  pages  of  the  Milan-based  recently  announced  a  joir 
Crente  and  its  sister  publics-  business  venture  comprisin 
hon  Eva  Tremtla  on  August  a  boutique  and  Planet  HoDj 
27,  showed  M  _  M  v^od-stvte  caf 

Ducruet  em-  - -  pripc 

bracing  the  Bel-  6  Rainier  Will  naliiy. 

S?««S5  probably  ap£j>H 
~fp5  demand  that  ^b«n« 

of  a  villa  she  had  Ducruet  be  Sal  FamiJj 
Sch«u^£  banished  from  SSthe^i 
2L“?  Frendl  the  family  ?  "cony" 

J *  Fernet  attending 

JSLft  J SSL?  ***"*>  Red  Cross  BaJL  one  of  tfu 

DtuaM»nnh« l?,^IOn  of  ,he  principality’s  major  socia 
retuirf *S  no.tdue  lD  fund-raising  events,  in  Att 
S  A  JJJP"  7mI  M°n-  8USL  Now  Prince  Rainier  c 

hJ*  understoodtobefiiriousatW 

the  Pnn_  Ducruet’s  lack  of  discretion 

nexl  the  betray^  ** 

WnSL^K5a,d-  ,  and  of  *  Grimaldi  femfly; 

M  and  wiU  probably  demand 

civil  ceremonv'I11KrT,i^  in  a  (hat  his  son-in-law  be  ban- 
ranean  nrinru^i'1^  M®d\,er’  ished  from  the  family. 
Ia^ea?The^l,^|0n  ,Ju,y  1  Yesterday  the  Italian  maga- 
fitSjASSTS ^dy  °&  published  pidu^ 

in  I^SKTm ho™  of  a  Princess  Caroline- 

matemitv  the  Princess  Stephanie’s  older  sis- 

STl>n„c^P,ri  ™™cd  <*r-  m  tl«  gotten  of  her  h«« 
SaniewSi.  m  S|  R&myde-provenoe. 

bom  in  May^4  d  Pau,,ne'  Prompting 

«putati?rS?‘Sllhaf.a  *  breakdown.  j 

mond,  comes  r^HShDdia*  The  palace  confirmed  lav 

solei'L  a  Io£fLi!?  Eeau*  night  that  the  photo^apte 
Al  the  time  of  estate,  had  not  been  tampered  with 

his  father  mL!?  mafna«e'  but  refused  to  commeni  on  the 
docker,  was  unm^.-i8  f  j™0-  Princess's  health-  She  was 
his  mother  said  by  a  palace  insider  ta  b® 

P3  *  sold  scoot-  nervous  breakdown  ■ 


ers.  M  Ducruet  married  ft 
the  first  time  in  19S2  and  als 
has  a  son,  bom  in  1991,  frw 
another  liaison.  He  left  schoc 
without  qualifications  am 
worked  as  a  fishmonger  bt 


“UJ  IUO  ajipi  UTM  Jt/a  — 

wedding  after  being  won  ow 
by  reports  that  M  Docrw 
had  a  calming  influence  oi 
his  daughter,  who  had 
reputation  for  wild  living 
Since  their  marriage.  Princes 
Stephanie  gave  up  her  cart* 
interests  in  pop  music  am 
fashion  and  settled  into  th 
role  of  devoted  wife  an< 
model  mother.  The  coupl 
recently  announced  a  join 
business  venture  comprising 
a  boutique  and  Planet  Hod? 

wood-style  cifi 

in  the  prioo 
er  Will  polity. 

ahlv  M  DuCfl!f 

appeared  GnaUj 

d  that  to  have  been  ac 

.  ,  rented  into  tm 

let  be  Royal  Family 

d  from  standing  wit[ 

u  num  tbejn  on  the  pal 

nilyU  ace  balcony  ro 

November  and 
attending  d*e 
Red  Cross  BaJL  one  of  lh« 

Drinrinalitv'e  major  SOC1® 


principality's  major  soci 
fund-raising  events,  in  A 
gust.  Now  Prince  Rainier 
understood  to  be  furious  at  1 
Ducruet’s  lack  of  discretio 
the  betrayal  of  his  dangle 
and  of  the  CrimaJdi  faffli* 
and  will  probably  demon 
that  his  son-in-law  be  b» 
ished  from  the  family. 

Yesterday  the  Italian  mag 
zine  Oggf  published  pit^ri 
of  a  bald  Princess  Carols 
Princess  Stephanie's  older  si 
ter,  in  the  garden  of  her  horn 
in  St  R&my-de-Provenc 

prompting  concern  over  « 

health  and  speculation.amH 

a  breakdown. 

The  palace  confirmed  Iai 
night  that  the  photograph 
had  not  been  tampered  wit 
but  refused  to  comment  on  tn 


! 


IHe  times  Thursday  septemrf.r 
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DEGREE 

and  social 


vacancies 


ALPHABETICAL  GUIDE  TO  DEGREE  VACANCIES:  ARTS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


ans 


iubjects  arc  always  m 
most  demand,  bur  this  final 

fist  demunMraies  ihur  pfonu. 

arePfWh(rCn^,,n  '/  “PPliranus 
are  flexible  about  location  and 

subject  iximbi nations  M;,nv 
of  the  vacancies  arc  in  modJ- 

«,hi^!5mes  and  bincd 
subject  degrees. 

Applicants  should  contact 

by  tclePhone  to 
check  whether  they  are  suit- 

'£’allfied  for  the  course. 
/  fit  i  lives  service 

'“Tf™  "-I'll  engina-rin5 
and  technology  courses,  hut 
clearing  continues  for  the  rest 
or  the  month. 

An  asterisk  shows  courses 
are  part  nf  modular  schemes, 
available  in  a  variety  of  combi¬ 
nations.  All  the  others  arc 
identified  by  the  codes  used  in 
the  Ucas  handhuok. 

ACCOUNTANCY 


APPLIED  LANGUAGE/ 
STUDIES 

Brighton.  T900 
!*im<imuuili.QMo 

Rocha  m  pion  I  rise  * 

lts‘51l,*i,Val|l-.-  RRC2.  RRC-4.  RRJ2. 

RR26-dRJ'- 

Wolverhampton .  i  'MX* 

ART  HISTORY 


°VM-  OWH- 

Bolton  trot.  E-ton 
Brighton.  V4NU.  V4«;| 

Buckingham,  v^o.  VQ4 1 
central  Lancashire.  V4P4 
Lc-ed*.  Metropolitan.  V40U 
Lelcwter.  V4US 
London  InM,  v-jlkj 
Middlesex. r 


finishes'  W,S1 

Readme.  EVI-j 
Staffordshire.  * 

Sunderland.  qvj-i.  VR41  vm1 
Y'  14.  MV1.1.CV84.  WX4.  LVM 
SUNvex.  V4'2.  V4Q4.  V4T2 
Toe*«uie.  V4so 

UWIC.  V4  (a ) 

banking 


Banpr.r.  N34A 

Boumemuuih.  MM  5 


biological 

IMAGING 


N4RI. 
N4iJ0.  N-JM3. 


Abcrtav  Dundee.  N40O 
Aston.  N42n 
Bangor.  N4CN1 
Button  tns[.» 

Bradford.  C4  ’0.  C42  l  G4  » 
Bnyhion.  nm-u 
Buckingham.  NN4S.  N4li 

Central  England. 

Central  Lancashire.  N4U0.  v-tno 
De  Mont  fore  N420 
Derbv.  N-uxi 

Dundee.N4dO.KN14.GN54  GNU 
East  Anglia.  K4T2 

East  London.  N4’U.  N40I 
Fa rn borough.  N4110 
Glamorgan.  N4  Kc  N42v> 

Glasgow.  N400 

Glasgow  Caledonian.  N400  N40I 

Greenwich.  N-too 
Hertfordshire.  N-tno.  gnsj 
Herlot  Wan.  NN34 
Huddersfield.  N4CU.  N400.  N4F0 
kmgsioii,  N420 
Leeds  Mt?l,  N420 

Ltncs  &  Humherside.  N-ton  nn  14 
NN4  I.  LN I K.  N42D.  GN54.  MN34 
London  Guildhall.  N4iX> 

Luton  * 

Manchester  Met.  N4R  I.  N4R2. 

Middlesex.  * 

Napier.  N4(hj 
Nene  Cnll.  N42U 
Newcastle.  NG45.  NC4  I .  NG44 
Newport  MN.14.  NN34 
North  London.  • 

Nonhumhrta.  N4P0.  N420 

Pa  Kiev.  N4U0 

Plymouth,  N420 

Pdnsmuuih.  N-IOO.  NG45 

Reading.  LN|4 

Robert  Gordon.  N420 

Sheffield  Hallam.  Njisn 

South  Bank.  C.N74.  N42U.  MN14. 

ON  14 

Southampton  Ihsl  N400.  NM4t 
Staffordshire,  N1N3 
Stirling.  N400 

Sunderland.  N4tX'.  NC45.  NG4 1 
Swansea  Inst.  N-tOO 
Teesslde.  N420.  N4M.1 
Thames  V3llev,  N420.  NN4  I .  NM43 
Wolverhampton.  N 12 1 .  N42Q 

ADVERTISING/ 

PUBUCRELATiONS 

Central  La  nett  shire.  P360.  V400 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  NIN4.  Q4WI 

i*l  1LI  I  f  "*  A  «T  .Mu  4  i  rrtm  Ani  . 


Derby.  CW 1 2 


business 

ADMINISTRATION 


Q4N  i .  C4CS.  OW44.  FQ94.  0034. 
C'4W5.  LOW.  >Q64.  QV4I.  L8Q4. 
0X4  K.  QW4  3.  QV4S.  0X4 V 
Central  Lancashire.  Q400.  Y400 
De  Muntfon.  Y3UI 
Keele.  MQC4,  MO  1 4 
King  Allred's  Winchester.  * 

King'*.  Coll  London.  04 SO 
Liverpool  Hope,  Q40U 
Manchesier.  QR4» 

Middlesex.* 

Nene  Coll.* 

Staffordshire.  • 

Sunderland.  RIQ4.  lsqj.  V|Q4. 
M  IQ4.  C804.  L3Q4 
Thame* Valley.  itij-i 
Wu  1  verlia  m  pton .  Q4  00.  Y40 1 

AFRICAN/  ~ 

CARIBBEAN/ASIAN 
STUDIES _ 

De  Mont  fori.  Y3lll> 

Edge  Hill.  LT35.  LT85.  TV5 1.  MNL3 
Hull.  T500 
No  nit  London.  LT35 
Sheffield.  T5P0.  TNS 1. 1T45 

.ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Keele.  LVID.  FV.XD.  RVID.  LV8D. 
VI 00.  W7D.  MV  ID 
Lampeter.  “ 

Newcastle.  VI 10 

Reading.  VI 10,  W6I.  VII3 _ 

ANTHROPOLOGY _ 

Durham  Uni  Siocktort.  BOOI.  LfiOO 
Cast  London.  1602 
Goldsmiths  Coll.  LL36 
Lampeter.  • 

Newcastle,  vi  10 

ARCHAEOLOGY _ 

Bournemouth.  F4C0 

Bradford.  '  6110.  V603.  '601.  VG02. 

F49C.  F4C\ 

East  London.  FN44 
Exeter.  V600 

GlaseoW  V602.  Ft  136.  FVnp 
King' Alfred's  winchester.* 
Lampeter.  * 

Leice-tef.  LVJo 
Nene. ' 

Newcastle.  V600.QS  id 
Newport.  QV.36.  FV'du.  VT62.  LV8b. 
wio.  BVou 
Reading.  WW 

Trinlts  Col  Carmarthen.  O' .'6. 

gv$ti.'  VoCH'.  'X  16.  VWM.V'w 

ARCHITECTURE 

Central  England,  MOu.  KtFd. 
K  l  L3 

De  Monifon.  Kioo.  KM  4 
Derbv.  K 101 
Dundee.  KIOO 
East  London.  MOO 
Greenwich.  KIOO 
Kingston.  K'C'P. 

Leeds  Me*.  K2?o 

Lines  A  Humberside.  ktuO 

Luton.  ‘  .... 

Nnrh  London.  KtuO 

PI'. mouth.  KIOI. .KIOO 

Rdben  Gordon.  KIOO.  KJT2.  K2.so. 

K  |  W'Z 

Miettield  Hall-im  K236 
South  Batik.  KIOO.  KIOS 
Siiuthanipton  Inst.  K2.’o 
Strathclyde.  KIOO.  KIT- 
Suunsej  lost  "»■” 

Tee-side.  "255 
"eH  of  tndland.  KKI4 


E6I0.  Y301 . 


WW 12. 
"250. 


art*  design 


•\ngfov  V?V24!V"  32.  G"’  1 2.  "^04. 

Blackpool  Col.  E.V&.Si1  wfSn7 
Bolt. m  lnsi.'',,L*l,'  "_oo..''  151 
Eourneniouth.  Ho.  ..  "■.->?  . 

Cansertvur.  chnst  Church  Lot. 
WG 1  "  1. 1 1 

Central  England  "Toll 
Cent  .-a  l  La  oca  s  hire.  1 1  o' ' 
Cheilenli.iin  &  Gloucester.  "100 
cmehv'ierlnsi."4\® 

o'mbna  CL'l'  WblO.  "2 1 o.  W I uu 

V.  CUV 

De  Moulton.  E2IO. 

"  M  6 

Derbi.  WlfO 
F.aM  London.  * 

E'ViJ.  ;v2lo.  EI-o.  ra-s-s. 

Kuddert field.  "225 
Line-  6  H'"tiL'er-ide.  "--i- 
London  GiiUdnah.  vtjjj'4  Wilk. 

lsl:  Southampton.  wtU-k 

l:\i  wiir.'W'S 
Luton  "'2 1 1  . 

0*11. 

Nev'ca-tlo.wi^ 

Vex  port.  \'"2  I" 

■conn  London. ' 

Noinnoiiamirent"--'1 

«;»\  1. 1  rd"  8  n  "  ’f  o-'  •  u  I ‘J* 

P!>  itiouili.  n:\l-.w|,,° 

FV-nMlHlUth.  WU'O 

Reading.  "Y-*1 

Robert  Gordon.  V.  2.-0 

Sal  lord.  WZ  Id  .Mpj,.  NS  12. 

souihJRiph'n  !nsI  ’ 

S'S!5.'V21 1 

Sitiiford-lure.* 

.Sunder! a  1  id W  V480 
Sumy.-  5  nst.  w --vL-  ” , .  w \  5 1 . 
Swansea  inM.  W J'W.  w- 

VUi;;  W1 1  2.  "  10 

TeessiJe.  E I  l“1-  '  *■  ip. , 

Um  col  s;  Msinin.  " 
i  Pir i  CnI  SulfMjJL  .  ^ 


•'benaj  Dundee.  NI00 

FX!  I-  CN51.  NR  I  1.  NR  12. 
GNI  I.  LN4  I.  HN6 1.  NTI2 
Ban  nor  Normal  col.  LAN  1 
Bolton  lira.  N)  50 
BucUnglumshireCcl.  nifc.ni  22. 
N120 

Central  England.  N13U.  NISO. 
N 1  M3.  N I N3.  N 1 N4.  N I  NS 
Coventry,  n  i  50 
Derby.  N24f» 

Famhurough.  N122 
Greenwich.  N 122.  NT  I  u.  N I  T9 
Henfoalshire.  GN42 
King  Alfred's  Winchester.  N 150 
Line  R  Humberside.  GNSC.  LNIC. 
NNI3.GNND.MN3I.NITY.NRID. 

NRIG.  NR  I K.  N 1 70 
London  Guildhall.  N 122 
Luton.  • 

Middlesex.  N122H 

Nene  Coil.  *.  N 1 50 

Newport.  N 1 50 

Nonh  London.  N150.  G710 

Northumbria,  n  l  soc.  N 150U 

N 140.  N 172 

Robert  Cordon.  N 1 22 

Roehampton  Inst.  * 

South  Bank.  N 150 
Southampton  Inst.  NI22 
StaTfordsfilre.  N150 
Sunderland.  N122 
Swansea  Inst.  N  ]  50 

Thames  Valley.  N 122 
Uni  Col  Suffolk.  NI22 
Wolverhampton.  N 14 1 

BUSINESS  LAW 

Bournemouth,  M340 
Coventty.  M340.  M333 
Huddersfield.  M300 
London  Guildhall.  M340 
North  London.  • 

Southampton  Inst.  NM 1 3 
Stirling.  M 340 
Wolverhampton.  Y40J 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT _ 

Barnsley  Col.  N 100 
Central  England.  NI02 
Central  Lancashire.  N 100 
Cranfield  Uni  Silsoe,  N I F9 
East  Anglia.  N 100 
European  Business  School,  NIT2 
Glamorgan.  N 100.  GGS7 
Liverpool  John  Moores.  N2GS 
Napier.  N 1 22 
Nene.  ■ 

Newcastle.  D202 
Wolverhampton.  P700 

BUSINESS  STUDIES/ 
BUSINESS 

ECONOMICS _ 

Abenay  Dundee.  N 1 20.  N 1 30 
Bolton  Inst.  N 1 00 
Bournemouth.  NI20 
Brighton,  N 120 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  Ntwl.  NIG5. 
WINI.  F»N1.  QJNI.  NIW5.  UNI. 
F6N1.  NV]I.  UNC.  W3NL  V8NI. 
X8NC 

Buckingham.  N 1 20.  N  l  P7.  N I G5. 
Buckinghamshire  Col.  N 100 
Central  England.  NI20.  NNI4, 
NTI2.NKI4 

Central  Lancashire.  N120.  NTIO. 

NIC5.OOIN.NIOO.Y400 

City.  N 1 20 

Coventry.  LI  1 2.  N 1 20.  N I RC.  N I R2. 
NIR4.  HNII.G560.GN4I.GN51 
Croydon  Col.  NN43 
De  Monrtort.  N121 
Dundee.  GL40 

East  London.  G520.  NI20.  NN4I. 
LN6C,  CNID 

European  Business  School.  NI45 
Glamorgan.  N 1 20.  N122.  N160 
Glasgow  Caledonian.  LI  12.  NIZO. 

^  |  G5 

Gyosel  Ini  Col.  N10O.N1U.NIT9 
Greenwich.  NI20.  NTC«.  N1TX. 
NN  15 

Hertfordshire.  LI  12.  NN4I.YIC0 
Hertoi  Wan.  LNI  I.NNIH 
Huddersfield.  N1T9.  N120.  42 IN. 

1 5NG 

King  Alfred's  winchester.  * 

Leeds  Met.  G520.  G?30 

Uncs it  Humberside. N 1 20.  NGIM. 

LNI  I.  N3tXk  M340.NNIM 

London  Guildhall.  LI  12 

London  Insr.  NPI3 

Luton.* 

Middlesex.* 

Napier.  N 1 50  * 

Nene  Coll.  N 120 
NescOL  NIZO.  NI2S 
Newport.  NNI4.MN3I. 

Nonh  London.* 

Northumbria.  NI20C.  NI20N, 
N1T9N 

Noiilngham  TrenL  LI  12 
Oxforcf  Brookes,  N 140 
Paisley.  LNI  I.  NIOO.  GN54.  GN55. 
GT72.  G720 

Plymouth.  L 112.  N550.  N 120 
Portsmouth.  N128.  LI  12.  N 120. 

N 140 

Queen  Maraaret  Col.  N550 
Readme.  Lfl2 
Robert  Gordon.  N 100.  N 1 50 
Roehampton  Inst* 

SMirotd.il  I2.N120 

Sheffield  Hallam.  NJI9.  N8UI. 

N 12 1 

South  BanL  NIZO.  G720.  N1T9 
Staffordshire.  N120.  NMO.  LN14. 
NIN2.  NIP7.  NI22.  NI05.  N»21. 

G7  lO 

Stirling.  G7I0.  NI20 
Surrey.  Li  1 2 

Sunderland.  NGI5.  NI03.  LI  12. 

NR  I  I .  NUB.  NRI6.  NRI2.  NI30. 
MN3I.  NN  15.  N 101,  NIZO.  NM1I. 

NC 18.  NL13.  NI23 
Swansea  Inst.  N 120 
Teesslde.  LI  1 2.  NIZO 
Thames.  Valley.  N 120.  NLl  1 
Uni  Coll  Suffolk.* 

Westminster.  Noou.  LN  1 1. 421 N 
West  of  England.  C9N I .  GS20 
Wolverhampton.  42  IN.  NI2I. 
Y4Q I .  LIN  I 

wye  cm.  N120 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

Central  Lancashire.  NIGS.  GN5I. 
26SG  _  , 

Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  Col. 
CNNC.GN5C.GF5U.GNMH.VG85. 
G525.  G5FW 

Greenwich.  GWl 
Hertfordshire.  G7I0 
Lino  &  Humberside.  G520 
Liverpool  John  Moore..  GS2- 
Luton.  * 

Manchester  Met.  G720 
Middlesex.  * 

Nene  Col.  G52 1 
Newport  CN7I 
Plymouth.  G561 
Roehampton  Inst  * 

Sheffield  Hallam.  G932.  NJ 19 
Swansea  Inst  G7IO 
UWIC.  G  56 1 
west  of  England.  G562 
Westminster.  NP27 
Wolverhampton.  GN5 1 


COM  B  l  N  ED  STUDI ES 
(SOCIAL  STUDIES) 

Anglia.  Y600  ' 

Central  Lancashire.  Y400 
City  Col  Norwich.  Y300 
Dv  Monlfort.  Y400 
Glamoruan.  Y4QO,  Y4H1.Y402 
Grantham  Coll.  nfi«j 
Hertfordshire.  Y100.  Y108.  Yino, 

Lampeter.  Y400 

LeiceMer.  Y3DO 

Lines  A  Humberside.  Y4PO 

London  Guildhall.  S4on 

Manchester  Metropolitan.  Y420 

Middlesex.  Y400 

Nonh  London.  Y3O0.  Y30I.  Y400. 

Thames  valley.  Y400 
Uni  Coll  Chester.  Y40O 
Uni  Coll  Suffolk.  VI 00.  Y40O 
Warrington  Collegiate  Inst.  Y400 
Wolverhampton.  Y40I 

COMMUNICATION 

STUDIES 

Anglia.  PN31.  PL31.  PQ33.  PQ3I. 
PV37.  PR3 1.  PUS.  PR32.  PV3I. 
PR33.  PG3I.  PW33.  PM31.  PR34. 
GP53.  DP23,  FP63.  FP33.  PG35. 
HPbH 

Boumemouih.  P300 

Colchester  Inst.  PQ33.  PV3 1.  PL' 3 

Ccrvenity.  Pi  1  o 

Central  England.  P.'oi 

Central  Lancushlre.  PjiiO.  Y400 

East  London.  P300.  NP43,  LP63. 

CPI3.HP23 

Edge  Hill.  PP34 

Glamorgan.  P300 

Line  &  Humberside.  P3U0.  NP53. 
PT3«>.  CPS3.  PR3 1.  PR32.  PR34 
Manchester.  X96U 
Manchester  Metropolitan.  P3I0 
Middlesex.  • 

Nonh  London.  LP63.  LN&I.  LW04. 
LW65 

Rlpon  &  York.  P3P4 
Robcn  Gordon.  P3T9 
Staffordshire,  nmo 
Sunderland.  P300 
wotverhampion.  P300.  BQ61 

COMMUNITY  ~ 

STUDIES  _ 

Bolton  Inst," 

Centra)  Lancashire,  LU5.  LL3M. 
Y400 

Edge  Hill.  LL35 
Huddersfield.  X920 
Liverpool  John  Moores.  LS20 
Luton.  * 

Northern  Coll.  X920 

St  Mark*  St  John  Coll.  L5M9.  L5X8. 

L5P3.  L520 

Uni  Col  SI  Martin.  LW5 1 
West  or  England.  L520 

COMPUTING  AND 
PRODUCT  DESIGN/ 
TECHNOLOGY _ 

Aston.  NG45 
Bolton  Insr.  G500 
Bournemouth.  W230.  W230Y 
Central  Lancashire;  * 

Roehampton  Inst,  GN59.  CG15. 
NG  15.  GX59.  GQ53.  GF59.  GR5I. 
GLS8,  BG95.  GV51.  GC5C.  GL54. 
CL53.  CR54.  CV5S.  GM59.  DG27 
Sourh  Bank.  GH57.  GJSO.  G50I 
Staffordshire.  H77I 
Sunderland.  C500 


LLI8 

Oxford  Brookes.  * 
Puli  lev.  ns  oo 

Plymouth.  * 
Portsmouth.  LN  I 
LLJB 


I.  W13,  LIOO. 


ESTATE 

MANAGEMENT 


Queen  Marys  Warfield.  LGIC 
Plymouth.  * 

Reading.  LI OO,  L 1 40 

Salford.  UOO.  LlO I 

south  Bunk.  LTI2.  LM 13 

Staflordshlrt.  L100 

sKrllng.  LIOO.  LlOB 

Sunderland,  UOO.  NLA  1.  FLU. 

GLSI.  LRU.  1X1  a.  LR 16.  LRI2. 

LVIl.  LG  II.  LV17.  LBI  I.  LMII. 

LCIs.  LLI3 

Sumy.  Lit*).  LLCH 

Thames  Valley.  LIOO.  LIRI.  LIR2. 

West  of  England.  LIOO 
Wojveriiam pion.  L I  on.  L 1 0 1 .  LI N 1 . 

Worcester  Col.  NLl  I.  LXI9.  LQIJ. 
LFIO.  IX I  8.  Lit  I  I.  LGI5 

EDUCATION 

(PRIMARY) _ 

Aberystwyth.  ■ 

Brenon  Hall,  XF59.  XF29 
Brighton.  XZOO,  X4fXl.  E7N  l .  XW62. 

BKhop  Grosseteste  Col.  X2W3. 

Central  England  X50U 
Chichester  insi.  Wixq.  W4\Q. 

a'Xh.  LBX0.  VI XU.  XG3 1 ,  XG6I. 

3Xfo  V8X9.  XY31.XY6I 
Goldsmiths  Coll.  X.'OO,  X400 
Greenwich.  X50I.  XQ53,  XG51. 

King  Allred's  winchester,  * 

Moray  House  Inst.  X500 
Newport.  X500 
Nonhem  Coll.  XSOOa.  X500D 
Plymouth.  X3WO.  X6WQ.  X3Q3. 
X6Q3.  X3L8.  X6L8.  X3VJ,  X6V1. 
X3G I.  X6GI.  X3W3.  X6W3.  X3XS. 
X6X8 

Reading.  X5L8.  X5W3.  X5C I .  X5J9 
Roehampton  Inst.  ■ 

Sheffield  Hallam.  XG51.  XF58. 
XQ53.Q3VI 

South  Bank.  X500.  X50I 

Si  Ma rk  ft  Sf  John  Col I.  X 5V 1 .  X5 V8. 

X5Gl.X5YI.X7W2 

Sunderland.  .X600.  X50I 

uni  Coll  Scarborough.  XW52. 

XG51.XW53 

Wolverhampton.  X70I 

EDUCATION 

(SECONDARY) 


CONSUMER 

STUDIES 


Leeds  Met,  N980 
Liverpool  John  Moores.  N980 
Manchester  Met,  N984.  N550.  N750 
North  London.* 

Nonh  urn  brfa,JD44 

Sueen  Margaret  Col.N980 
Dben  Gordon.  N980 
Roehampton  InsL  • 

Salford.  N750.  H703 

COUNTRYSIDE 
MANAGEMENT _ 

Anglia.  D255 

Central  Lancashire.  F9D2 

Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  Coll. 

D255.  D2Q3.  D2P9.  D2F6.  D2L8. 

D2NI.D2F8.D2XV 

Coventry.  X8D9 

Hertfordshire.  F920 

Sheffield  Hallam.  DX28 

Wotverhampion.  F9to 

CREATIVE  STUDIES/ 
WRITING _ 

Bolton  Inst.  * 

Darlington.  W433.  W4ND.  W4"'J. 
W434.  W435 
Glamorgan.  W9O0 
Liverpool  John  Moores.  ■ 
Manchester  MetropoUian.  "'430 
Middlesex.  Q312T 
Plymouth.  W433 
Sunderland.  W341 
Teesslde.  WG25 

CRIMINOLOGY _ 

Bangor.  M330 

Coventry.  M340 

Central  England.  M330.  M390 

Glamorgan.  M330 

Uncs  ft  Humberside.  M33I.  M330. 

CM 83,  LM43,  LM53 

Liverpool  John  Moores." 

Middlesex.  L380E 
Portsmouth.  M330 
Teesslde.  L3M3 
Thames  Valley.  M390 

CULTURAL  STUDIES  ~~ 

Bn^iton.  LV6I 

Central  Lancashire.  Q400.  Y400 
East  London.  L610.  FL4P.  CLIP. 
LNPI.HL2P.  LPP3 
King  Alfred's  winchester.  * 

Nonh  London.  LP63.  LN6I  LW64. 
LW65 

Rlpon  &  York.  L6V9.  L6L3 
Staffordshire.  • 

Teesslde.  LV69 

Uni  Col  Suffolk,  YF39.  YQ32.  YP34 
West  of  England.  L6P3 

DESIGN  STUDIES _ 

Bournemouth.  H680 
Central  Lancashire.  H770.  H772. 
H77I.  W23I.Y400 
Hertfordshire;  W 2 10.  W230,  W2«0 
Newport.  W240 
Salford.  W230.  W200.  W235 
Staffordshire.  W2«K>.  W290.  * 
Sunderland.  0000C 
Surrey  InsL  V4S0.  W230 
Teesside,  E460.  W2N5.  W2 1  o 
Thames  Valley.  W253 

DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES _ 

Central  Lancashire.  Y4 OP 
Coventry,  U49,  UM9 
Dcrbj'.  MQ200 
East  London.  * 

Staffordshire  • 

St  Mark  A  Si  John  Coll.  M«L5. 
M9L8.  M9VI.  M9P3,  M9L3 _ 

DRAMA _ 

Bishop  Grosseteste.  W400 
Brunei  Uni  Col.  W4W1.  W4N4. 
FW94.  QW34.  W4W5.  LW84.  FW64. 
VW 14.  L8W4.  WX48.  WW34.  VW84 
Cheltenham  A  Gloucester  Coll. 
W400 

East  London.  W400 
Edge  Hill.  PW34.QW34 
King  Alfreds  Winchester.  • 

Nene  Coll.  ■ 

Uni  Col  Chester. "‘4* 

DUTCH _ 

Uni  Col  London.  T220.  T2N 1 

ECONOMICS 


Aberystwyth.  • 

Anglia.  XR71.XY7 1 
Bangor  Normal  CoL  W2X7 
Brighton.  XQ63.  XG6 1 .  XV68.  XY6 1 . 
XW62.  XF79,  XG7I.  X7W2.  E7NI, 
XW62.  X7W2 

Brunei  Uni.  YIX7.  X7X8.  X7 XV. 
X7AW.X70I 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  X7X8,  X8XV,  X7XW. 
X70I 

Chichester  Insi.  XG7  ] .  XG7C 
Edge  HIH.X7N1.X7Y1 
Exeier.XG7I.XF79 
Goldsmiths  ColL  X7W2 
Greenwich.  XW72.  XW74.  XW7K. 
XW71.XG71.XY7 1 
Hertfordshire.  POXT.  GIX7 
Kln^  Alfred's  Winchester.  X7W2. 

Leeds  Met,  XG71.  XW7G.  XG7C. 
XW7F.XG6I 

Uverpooi  John  Moores.  XX 7V. 

Manchester  MetropoUian,  X700. 

XF71.XG7C.  XG7I.XF73 

Middlesex.  Y400 

Moray  House  Inst.  JX97 

Newman  Col.  XQ73 

North  London.  XG7i 

Northern  Coll.  XW73.  G I X7 

Northumbria,  XF73.  XG71,  XN7I. 

XR7 1 .  XR72.  XR74.  XW72.  Y400 

NodinEham  TrenL  X7N1.  X7W2. 

X7GI.X7Y1 

Portsmouth.  XY7 1 

Rlpon  A  York.  XG21.  XG41.  XQ23. 

XQ43,  XR4 1.  F9X9.  W2X9 

Sheffield  Hallam.  XW7 2.  XF7I. 

XG7l.XF73.XY7l 

Sunderland.  XN7I.  XN7C,  XQ73. 

XL78,  XR71,  XR72,  XW73.  XV78. 

XW72.  XW7F.  XG75 

Swansea  InsL  XN7 1 

Trinity  A  All  saints  Uni  Coll.  XV78. 

XJ7X.XI79,  XI7Y.  XJT9.  XG7I 

Trinity  CoU  Carmarthen.  XF59, 

XG51.  XJ59.  XL58.  XQ53.  - 

XVSI.XVSI.  XW53.  XW59 
West  of  England.  XN7I.  XG7I. 
X7NI.X7GI.TfW72.X7W2 
Westminster  Col  Oxford. 
XR51.XV58 
Woberhampron.  X700.  X70I 

EDUCATION 

STUDIES 

Brenon  Hall.  XW93.  LX39 
Brighton.  E7NI.E7NC 
Crniral  Uncashire.  Y400 
Durham  Uni  SiocJaon.LXJ9 
East  London.  XL95.  NX49.  LX6X. 
FX49.  CX19,  NXI9.  HX29.  PX39. 
LXP9.  LX  19. 

Glasgow.  Hill 

King  Alfred's  Winchester.  • 

Luton.  * 

Middlesex.  • 

Nene  Coll.  * 

North  London.  XC91.  XF9I.  XGW. 
XG9 1 .  XF93.  XL94.  XL9J.  XG94. 
XG71 

Northumbria.  X900.  X930.  X940 
Nottingham  TrenL  X508.  X920 
Roehampton  Inst,  * 

Sliding.  • 

Stockport  Coll.  X945.  X960 
Swansea  Inst.  XN7I 
Uni  Col  Suffolk.* 

Wolverhampton.  Y401 
Worcester  Col.  CX19,  XQ93.  XP99. 
XL98.  XV91.XG95.XM9T.NX19 

ENGLISH/STUDIES 


Anglia.  D255.  N80J 

Cemral  England.  N800.  N80I. 

N803.  N8IO 

De  Mom  fort.  NNI8.  N8CXJ 

Greenwich.  NSOO 

Kingston.  K450.  K2NS 

Luton.  N800 

Napier.  N900 

Oxford  Brookes,  NSOO 

Roval  Agricultural  Coli.  Ngi». 

N802 

Salford.  KN4H 

Sheffield  Hallam.  N830.  N8J1 
south  Bank.  NSOO.  Nsog.  N8I0 
Southampton  Inst.  N810 
Staffordshire.  K200.  K2N1.  K2RI. 
K2FH.  K2R2.  K2R4 
West  of  England.  K46).  K4bO 

EUROPEAN  BUSINESS 

Abenay  Dundee.  M3 10.  N 1 40.  L170 
Anglia.  LI  12.  N I  R2.  LI  14 
Brighton.  NIJ9 

Buckinghamshire  col.  NJRI-4 

Central  Lancashire.  MIT2.  Y400 

Coventry.  HN  1C 

Glamorgan.  N 140 

Lines  ft  Humberside.  MT12.  NI45. 

N 146.  U 1 9.  JNQH.  N  1  T9.  JN9M 

London  Guildhall.  NIT9 

Manchester  Mel.  LI 48 

Nene  Coll.  NIRI.  NIR2.  NIR3. 

NIR4 

North  London.  N 14 1 
Noiilngham  TrenL  L1R4.  LIT2, 
LI  R2.L1R1.N1R4.NIR2 
Robert  Gordon.  NIT9 
Staffordshire.  LT12.  LIRI.  LIR2. 
LIR4 

Swansea  Inst  Y300 
Thames  Valiev.  N 1 40 
Wolverhampton.  N 14 1 .  NT  1 9 

EUROPEAN  STUDIES  ~ 

Anglia,  L403.  CVS 7 

Aston.  T20G.  T2RI.  T2R2.  NT 1 2. 

FT  12.  GTS2.  RTI2,  RT22.  JT92. 

LT42 

Bolton  Inst  • 

Bradford.  T200.  T202 
Covenfrv.  T200 
De  Monlfort.  T200 
Derby.  T200 

Durham  Umstockton. TR2I.TR22. 
TR24 

Easi  London.  T200.  NT42.  LT6F. 
FT42.  CTI2.  NTI2.  HT22.  PT32. 
LTP2.LT  1 2.  TX29.  FT42 
Edge  Hill.  T204 

Fambo rough.  TR2I.  TR22.  TR24 
Goldsmiths  Coll.  T200 
Hertfordshire.  L3T2.  YI00 
Huddersfield.  M300 
Hull.  T200  * 

Keele.  RT12.  RT82.RTV2 
Leicester.  TM29 
Uncs  ft  Humberside.  P700,* 
Uverpool  Hope.  T2D0 
Liverpool  John  Moores.  * 

LSU  Southampton.  T2RI,  72R2. 
T2T9.T2L3.T2VS 

Manchester  MeL  LT82.TT29. TF23. 
JT42,  LT32 
Middlesex.  * 

Newport. TL28,  GT52.  TV’S 
Nonh  London.  T200 
Northumbria.  T200 
Nonlngham  Trenr,  T200 
Paisley.  L461 
Plymou  th.TZOO.  130  i 
Portsmouth,  1460.  T200 
Reading.  T2  00 
Salford.  T2T9 

School  of  Slavonics  East  European 
Studies,  TII8.  T130.  TI40.  TI50. 
T1 60.  T 1 70.  T 1 80.  T 100.  TV  It 
South  Bank.  T200.  T20I 
Southampton  InsL  MIT2 
Staffordshire  PL43.* 

Siirilng,  T20I 

Sunderland.  T200.  Q3T2.  RIT2. 
L8T2.  R2T2.  VJT2.  v7T2.  MIT2. 
C8T2.  V8T2.  L3T2 
Thames  Valley.  T200 
UWIC.  N 140 

Wotverhampion.  Y40I.  T200 


LSGI.  L8P4.  L8W3.  LSWO.  L8VS. 
LW84.  LWSU.  LW83.  LWS8  ' 

De  Monifon.  LU22 
Dundee.  F*oo 
Greenwich.  G503 

Keele.  FL68.  LV8C.  LM8C.  GLI8. 
LL38 

King  Alfred's  Winchester.  • 
Lampeter.  “ 

Liverpool  John  Moores.  * 

London  Guildhall.  F80I.  F800 
LSU  Southampton.  L8VI.  LSTO. 
L8M I 

Manchester  Met.  UWI 
Middlesex.  UUhJe 
Nene  Coll.  • 

Newport.  GL58.  BLtSh.  FL9S 
Oxford  Brookes.  ■ 

Portsmouth.  FG8MC.  FGSMF. 
FG8CC.  FGSCF.  FG8CC.  FG8KC. 
FGSKF.  L800 
Roehampton  insr.  • 

Salford,  bsoo.  F800 
South  Bank.  FL^S 
Si  MarkA  Si  John  Coll.  LSM9.  L8Vi. 
L8G5.  L8.W.  L8.X8 

St  Man's  Uni  Coll.  F800.  FQ88. 

FQ85.GFI8 

Sunderland.  * 

Sussex.  f800.  LF8X.  LFtrt'.  LFV9. 
LF89.  L8T5.  L8Y2.  LST2. 

LBMY 

Trinity*  All  Saints  Uni  Coll.  LN8I. 
LP84 

Uni  Col  St  Manln.  moo 
West  of  England.  F9io 
Westminster  Col  oxford.  L8Ut. 
L8V8.  Ltrr«.  LbM  I 

Wnlverhampfon.  7840.  taco.  L822. 
Y40t 

GERMAN/ 

GERMAN  STUDIES 

Abervsfwvth.  R200 

Anglia.  RR23.  RR24.  RV24.  RV27. 

RW*22.  RV2I.  C>R  12.  RW23.  RM2I. 

RL24.  LR32.  CRI2.  BR92.  FRI2. 

GR52.  DR22.  FRtaZ.  BR52.  FR32. 

CR82 

Aston.  R20O.  NRI2.  FR12.  GR52. 
LR42.  RT22.  JR 9’ 

Bangor.  R224 

Bradford.  RR28.  RR24 

Brighton.  T900 

De  Montfon.  Y300.  Y301 

East  Anglia.  R2 10.  R2M 

East  London.  FR42.  CRI2.  NR  12. 

HR22.  PR32.  LR  12.  RX29.  RT22. 

RR23.  RR24 

Goldsmiths  Cnll  London.  R200 
Hertfordshire  * 

Huddersfield.  RP23 
Hull.  R200 

Keele.  RV2C.  MRC2.  RW33.  RV27 
Lampeter.  • 

Leicester.  R200 
Lines  A  Humberside.* 

Liverpool  John  Moores.  * 

LSU  Southampton.  R2V1.  R2M1 
Luton,  ■ 

Middlesex.* 

North  London.  * 

Oxford  Brookes.  * 

Portsmouth.  R2 10 
Reading.  R200.  LR12.  RR12,  RV24. 
RM2 1 .  RR23.  QRI2.  NRI2.  MRI2. 
LR32 

South  Bank.  MR32 
Staffordshire.  * 

SUrllne.  • 

Sunderland." 

Sussex.  R200.  RQ21 

■njames  Valley,  RRC2.  RR12.  RR24. 

RR26.QR32 

UMIST.QRI2.  R202 

Uni  Col  Chester.  R2* 

West  of  England,  RT22.  RC25. 
RM23 

Wolverhampion.  NT19.  T200. 

T900.Y40I 


N730.  DN^Q.  DN4S 

Blackpool  &  Fvlde  Col.  N7B4,  D430. 

N73D.  N7X8.  N7PR.  N700.  N7P7 

Bournemouth.  N720.  N72I.  NXSS. 

P700 

Brighton.  N720 

Buckingham.  N720 

Chehenham  A  Gloucester  Col. 

NG75.  N724.  N7NH.  N723.  N7RI. 

N7X8.  N72I.  NN7H 

Colchester  InsL  N720 

Dundee.  N720 

Glasgow  Caledonian.  N720 

Huddersfield.  OZ7N.  N720 

Leeds  Met.  N720.  P700.  P3N5. 

N722.  P702 

Manchesier  Met.  N7P7.  N722 
Middlesex.  N720H 
Nonh  London.* 

Napier.  N720.  P700.  N740 
Oxford  Brookes.  * 

Plymouth.  N720 

Portsmouth.  N720 

Oueen  Margaret  Col.  NP77.  N700 

Robert  Coroon.  N720 

Salford.  N720 

South  Bank.  N720 

Stirling.  N720 

Thames  Valley.  N72 1 

UWIC.  N723.  N720 

WoNerhampion.  N740.  no7N 

HOUSING 


LANGUAGE  STUDIES 

Central  Lancashire.  T900* 

De  Montfon.  Y400 

Goldsmiths  Col.  T200 

Huddersfield.  T9D0 

Leeds.  T626.  1700.  R200.  R30S. 

R800.  R805 

Leicester.  TWO.  T90 1 

Luton.  T200 

Napier.  NT59 

Oxford  Brookes.  * 

LI  MIST.  RR  12 

Wolverhampton.  NTjo.  P300 


LATIN 


Keele.  LQI6.QR6l.QVoi.QV67 
Lampeter.  0600.  LQVb.  QV67. 
QVP8.  QR67.  QV68.  QV6C-  QQ56. 

Reading* 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
STUDIES _ 

Uverpooi.  R6oj 
Middlesex.  R600P 
Nonh  London.  Y300 
Portsniouih.  R600.  R60I 
Thames  Valley.  RR  16.  RR26.  QR36 


GREEK 


Lampeter.* 

Reading.  QQ37.  QV77 


XQ5S. 


XQ53. 


EUROPEAN  LAND 
MANAGEMENT _ 

Luton.  * 

Sheffield  Hallam,  K46I _ 

FASHION _ 

CeruraJ  Lancashire  Y400.  EJ24. 

Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  Coll. 
W225 

De  Montfon.  E220 
London  insuJ470 
Manchester  MeuJW42 
Nene  Coll.  W220 
Northbrook  Col.  E22 1 
Norlineham  TrenL  JW42 
SaUonTWZZS 
Southampton  Inst.  W 225 
Sutton  coidneld.  E220 

FILM  STUDIES 

Bolton  insu* 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  W5N4.  L8W5. 
F6WS.  VI W5.  L8WM.  X8W5.  W3WS. 
VSW5.  X8WM 

Buckinghamshire  CoL  WP54 
Derby.  W520 
Liverpool  John  Moores,* 
Middlesex.* 

North  London.* 

Sheffield  Hallam,  QW25 
Staffordshire.  PL43 


FINANCE 


Anglia,  Q300. 

QR72.  QV  ll. 

QMII. 1041. 

0013.  QV37. 

8W32.  QV3I. 

R34 

Bangor.  Q300.  QQI3 
Brenon  Hall.  Q300 
Brunei  Uni  Col.  Q3N4 


A' 17.  QKJJ.  QL 18. 

1MI3.  Q\VI3. 
L13.  QR14.  QM 19. 


13.  QMI 
13.  QR1 
R3I.  LQI 
Q33.  QW 


83.  QR32. 
’33.  QU3. 


Q3WI. 


Q3W5.  LQS3.  FQ63,  QV31.  LSQH. 
QK38.  QW33.  QVJ8.  QX3V 


CARIBBEAN  STUDIES 

North  LmdOfl.  * 


CHINESE 


Luton.*  . 

Sheffield.  T3  111.  TN3 1 

CHURCH  STUDIES 

Kuehamptun  Insu* 


CLASSICS 


Keele.  QRBI.  QV8C.  MQC8.  QW83. 
QV87.  MQIS 
Lampclcr.  * 

Leeds  QB20 
Newcastle.  Q80O 
Nonh  London.* 

Reading.  QVSJ,  0810.  QVS4. 
OM81.  UL83.  Q8Q3-  Q800 
g  MAiy?  Uni  &  CQIS.  QQ5S. 
CQI8 


Abenay  Dundee.  LIOO.  LI  10 
Aberystwyth.  LI  00.  LN  1 4.  LN  1 5 
Anglia.  LVI4.  LQI 3.  LQ1I.  LVI7. 
LRil .  LLI8.  LR  1 2.  LW12,  LVIl. 
LR  13.  LW 1 3.  LL13.  LR14 
Bangor.  LIOO.  N  111 
Bradford.  LIOO 

BucMngham.  Ltoo.  LU2.  LIMt. 
LIRI.LTR4 

Central  England.  LIOO.  LI  M3. 
LINI.  L1N4 

Cemral  Lancashire.  Y400 
City.  LIOO.  LN  14 

Coventry.  LIOO.  LR  1 1 .  LR  1 2.  LM  1 3. 
LKI4.  LI 60 

De  Monlfort.  UOO.  LMII.  LL17. 
LL1 3.  LI  GO 
Dertnr.  LI  12.  Ll  13 
Dundee.  LIOI.  LI60 
East  Anglia.  LIT? 

East  London.  * 

Goldsmiths  Col.  LM  1 1 
Greenwich.  Ll  14 

Hertfordshire.  Ltoo.  yiou.  lioi. 
Ll  12.  Ll 70 

Herloi  WatL  LIOO,  LN1J,  LNI3. 
LN  14 

Huddersfield.  LIOO 

Keele.  LRII.  LL18.  FL6I.  LR  12. 

GLII.LVI7.LMI] 

Kingston.  K250 

Leeds  Metiopolltao.  UOO 

Lines  a  Humberside.  LNI 3.  LNI 5. 

LM13.LLI4.JL9I 

Liverpool  John  Moores.  • 

London  Guildhall.  LIOO 
Luton.  • 

Manchesier  Met.  LIOO.  LIOI,  L103. 
LI02.  L149.  HLFI.  FL9J.  LT12. 
LLIS,  LTI9.  HL71.FLZI.  JL4I 
Middlesex.  LIOOE 
Nene  Cull.* 

Northumbria.  LIOO 
Noiilngham  Treni.  LIOO.  LI02. 


Buckineham.  Q30a  QV3I.  QV34 

Q3X9.QIQ3.Q3C8 

Central  England.  Q300 

Cheltenham  anil  Gloucester  Col, 

Q3VI.  Q3V8.  Q3W9 

Chichester  Inst.  QW39.  QW34. 

?F39.  QL38.  QV3  I.  QW33.  QV38 
olchester  Inst,  QV  Vl .  QU  3 
De  Montfon,  03 ID 
East  Anglia.  Q200 
Glamorgan.  030 1 
Huddersfield.  Q300.  QV3I.  QP33 
King  Alfred's  winchester.  * 
Lampeter.* 

LSU  Southampton.  Q3IO.  Q3T2. 
Q3R1.  Q3R2.  Q3VI,  Q3M1.  Q3L7. 
Q3L3.Q3V8 
Luton.  • 

Middlesex.* 

Nene.  * 

Newport.  QL38.  GQ53.  VV  ]  8.  BQ63 
Northumbria.  QM39.  QV31 
Nonh  London.* 

Nottingham  Trent.  QK34 
Oxford Brookes.  V 1 30 
Plymouth.* 

Portsmouth.  0210.  QW39 
Roehampton  Inst.  Q340 
Salford.  Q300.  Q310.  Q3V1.  QR3I. 
QR32 

South  Bank.  MQ33.  CQ83,  QL34. 
UQ33.  LQ3H 

StMark  A  St  John  Col.  Q I GS.  Q I Q3. 
QIP3.QIL3 

St  Marys  liniv  Col.  Q300.  QC3I. 
0038.  QF38.  QV31 .  QL33.  QV38 
Stirling.  Q300 
Sunderland.  0300 
Teesslde.  Q306 
Thames  valley.  VQ33 
Trinity  Col  Carmarthen,  Q300. 
QQ3S.  QV31.QV38.  QW34.  QV36 
Uni  Col  Scarborough* 

Uni  Col  St  Manln.  0300 
Westminster.  QQ3 1,  Q3O0 
Westminster  Col  Oxford.  Q3L3. 

S5V8.  Q3T9.  Q3MI 
orcester  CoL  Q300 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

STUDIES/ 

MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE _ 

Anglia.  F912 

Bangor  Normal  College.  Y401 
Bournemouth.  N300 
Bradford.  H2F9 

Central  England.  K440.  K443. 
K444.K445.K4K3 
Cemral  Lancashire.  F9I0.  F9D2. 
088.  92 1 N.  Y400 

Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  Coll. 
F9D2.  F9Q3.  F9F6.  F9F8.  F9\8 
Coventry. HK22.  FJ09 
Dundee.  K300.  Font' 

Durham  Stockton.  F900.  Ll  F9 
Glamorgan,  FL93 
Hertfordshire.  F9I0.  F920.  F930 
King  Alfred's  winchester,  * 
Lampeter.  FV96.  F920 
Lines  &  Humberside.  F900.  DF4Y. 
DF4X.FN9I.BF49 
London  Guildhall.  LSM 1 .  L8F9 
London  Insr.  J560 
Newport,  FT29.  FG95.  BF6«» 
Middlesex.  M925E 
Roehampton  Insu* 

Shelfield  Hajfam.  KF49.  F910. 

F°  I  I 

Strathclyde,  K45G.  CH92 
Trinity  Col  Carmarthen.  Y320, 
Y32 1.  DF29 

Uni  Coll  Scarborough.  * 

Uni  Coll  Suffolk.  FP94.  F9N I.  F9C1. 
P>L3.  F900.  FG95.  F9GM.  F9L4 

EQUINE  STUDIES 

Coventry.  DN2 1 


Abenay  Dundee.  N300 
Bournemouth,  N300.  M345 
Brighton.  N 42a  NT42 
Buckingham.  N300 
Buckinghamshire  CoL  42 1 N 
City.  NwO 

Central  England.  N420 
Cemral  Lancashire  N300 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester. 
GNM3.  N3NR,  N3FX,  N30I.  N3XW. 
N3GN.  N3G5.  N302.  N3X8 
Dundee.  N300 
Glasgow  Caledonian.  N300 
Lines  A  Humberside.  GN53.  MN33. 
JN93 

London  Guildhall.  LI60,  N30I 
Manchester  Met.  N300 
Middlesex.  N300E 
Napier.  N4  20 

Nonh  London.  N420.NI24.O2IN 
Nonhumbrta.  N300 
Nottingham  Trent.  N300 
Portsmouth.  N300 
Salford,  NN34 

Shelfield  Hallam.  N300.N350 
Southampton  Insu  N300 
Sliding.  NJIO 

Wolveitiamptdn.  N 121.  N420 

FRENCH/ 

FRENCH  STUDIES 

Abeiystwyth.  R100 
Anglia.  RRI2.  RR13,  RRI4.  RV14. 
LR8I.  RW 1 2,  RV1I.  GR1  1.  RWI3. 
RMM.  RLI4.  LR3I.  CRil.  BR9I. 
FR1 1.  GR5I.  DR2I,  RFI6,  FR31. 
CR8I 

Aston,  RIOO.  NRJI.  FRM.  GR5I. 
HR6I.  GRt  I.  LR4I.  JR9I.RTI2 
Bangor,  RI0I.R112 
Bradford.  RR  1 2.  RRI 8.  RR14 
Brighton.  T900 
British  Inst  Paris.  RIOO 
Central  Lancashire  7900.  Y400 
De  Monlfort.  Y30O.  Y301 
East  Anglia.  R INI.  RIOO 
East  London.  FR4I.  CRII.  NRII, 
HR2 1.  PR3I.  LRII.  RXI9.  RTI2. 
RR12.RR13.  RR14 
Goldsmiths  Coll  London.  RIOO 
Hertfordshire" 

Huddersfield.  RP13 
Hull.  RIOO 

Keele.  RRI2.  RVIl,  RVIC.  GRI  I, 
RW  13,  RV]7.  LR31 
Kingston.  RIOO.  RR2 1,  RR4 1 
Lampeter.* 

Leicester.  RIOO.  RMI I 
Lines  A  Humberside.  * 

Liverpool  John  Moores.  * 

LSU  Southampton,  RILE.  RIR2. 

RIVI.rimI 

Luton.  • 

Middlesex.* 

Nene  ColL* 

North  London.  • 

Oxford  Brookes.  * 

Portsmouth.  R1 10 
Reading.  RIOO.  LR]  I.  RQ13,  RRI2. 
RVI4.  RMI  I,  RRI3.  QR1  1.  NRII, 
MR  1 1.  LR3  1.  R102 
Rlpon  ft  York.  QR 11 
Roehampton  Inst.* 

South  Bank,  MR3I 
Staffordshire* 

Stirling  RIOO 
Sunderland.  * 

Sussex.  RQl  1.  RIT5,  RIMY.  RR12. 

RRI3.  RR18.  RIT2 

Thames  VallW.  RRC2.  RRC4.  RR12. 

RRI 4.  RR16.QR31 

UMIST.QRI  2.RI  10 

Uni  Col  Chester  Rl* 

West  of  England.  RTI2,  RCI5. 
RM 13 

Westminster  Col  Oxford,  RIL3. 
RIVS.RIT9.RIMI 
Wolverba  mpron.  NT19. 

T9 00,  Y4QI.  Rl  10 

FURNITURE  DESIGN/ 

PRODUCTION _ 

Buckinghamshire  Col.  J450 
London  Guildhall.  * 
Wotverbaaiptan.  WJ24 

GEOGRAPHY 

Anglia,  L800.  1V84.  LR82.  LW82. 
LV8  i .  LRB3.  LM83.  GLI8.  LW83. 
LL83,  LR84 
Baih  Co],  LfiOO 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  L8WC.  LfiNK,  N7L8. 
L8W3.  L8V8.B6LV 
Central  Lancashire.  FL88.  Y40P 
Chichesier  Inst.  L800.  L8W4.  lbwi. 
L8XQ.  L803.  LRF9.  mvi  ram 


8?: 


51. 

V3I. 


Anglia.k470  . 

Cemral  England.  K^72.  K473.  LAW 

K474.  K475  - 

Greenwich.  K472 
Middlesex.  KN48U.  KNM4U 
Salford.  K470 

Sheffield  Hallam.  K472.  K4 1 1 
West  of  England.  K472 

HUMAN  STUDIES 

Bradford.  Y402 
Fambo rough,  L6O0,  LX39 
Nuitingham  Trenu  Y2cX> 

Roehampton  Inst,  * 

Teesslde.  Y303 

HUMANITIES/ 

MODERN  STUDIES 

Barnsley  Col.  Y30 1 .  Y302 
Bradford.  Y402 
Brighton.  Y300 
Brunei  Uni  Col.  Y300 
De  Monlfort.  Y30 1 .  Y300 
Glamorgan.  * 

Greenwich.  Y301 
Uncs  ft  Humberside.  Y3on 
Manchester  Mel.  Y30I.  Y400 
Newman  Coll.* 

Nottingham  TrenL  W43  I 
Roehampton  InsL  VY93 
Teesslde.  Y30I 

HUMAN  RESOURCE 
management _ 

Bolton  Insu  * 

Derby.  N 130 

Keele.  LN16.NR6I.NR62 
Middlesex,  N130H 
Nonh  London.  * 

Southampton  Insu  N 1 3 1 
Staffordshire.  N 1 30 
Stirling.  N 1 30 
Teesslde.  NI30 
Wolverhampton,  Y40I 

INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES 


a  be  nay  Dundee.  M390 
Anglia.  M300.  MV34.  PM33.  LM  13. 
MQ33.  MV37.  MR3 1 .  MR32.  MW32. 
MV3I.  MR33.GM43.  ML34.  LM33. 
MR34. 

Aston.  M340 
Bolton  Inst.  * 

Bournemouth.  M30P 
Buckingham.  M3uo.  M3R1.  M3R4. 
M302.  MM  13 
Coveniiy.  MT39.  M340 
Cemral  England.  M30G.  M3M1 
Central  Lancashire.  M3 00.  MT32 
Crovdon.  M300 

De  Monlfort  M300.  M3RI.  M3R2 
East  London.  • 

Glamorgan,  M300 
Glasgow  Caledonian.  M3NI 
Greenwich.  M300 
Hertfordshire.  M300.  Y1 00 
Huddersfield.  MJ00,  MN34 
Kingston.  M3 50.  M360 
Lines  A  Humberside.  MN35,  MT39, 
MR3  ].  MR32.  MR34.  LM4H.  JM93 
Lh’erpool  John  Moores.* 

London  Guildhall,  M300 
Luton.  M300 

Manchesier  Met.  M3R1.  M3R2 
Middlesex.  M300H 
Napier.  M39 1 
Nene  Col.  M3C0.* 

Nonh  London.  M3U0 
Oxford  Brookes.  • 

Plymouth.  M300 
Sheffield  Hallam.  M300 
Southampion  insu  M300 
South  Bank.  M300.  CM83.  MR34 
Staffordshire.  M300.  M3  50. " 
Swansea  Inst.  M3 00 
Teesslde.  M3 00 

Thames  Valley.  M300.  MR3». 
MR32.  MR34.  M3 1  1.  M3I0.M3I2 
West  Of  England.  M300.  M3RI. 
M3R2.  M3R4.  MT3Y.  RM13.  RM23. 
RM43.  MT3X.  MT39 
Westminster.  M3R1.  M3R4 
Wolverhampton.  Y40I 


LEGAL  STUDIES 


HEALTH 

SCIENCES/STUDIES 

Anglia.  L402 

Aston.  FJI9.  GJ59.  HJ69.  JRO], 
JR92.  GJ19.  JL97.  JL94.  JT92.  GJ59. 
GJI9 

Barnsley  Col.  L450 
Boumemouih.  B90I.  B900 
Cemral  Lancashire.  LB49.  B99C. 
Y400 

Chichester  Insu  B990 
Dundee.  D400 

East  London.  B990.  B9NI,  B99I. 
LN44.  LB69.  BF94.  BC9I.  BN9I. 
BH92.  BPO3.  BL9P.  BL91.  BX99. 
BF94.BT92 
Famborough.  B99i 
Uncsft  Humberside.  L450 
Uverpooi  John  Moores.* 

Luton.  • 

Manchester  Metropolitan.  L450 
Middlesex.  • 

Newport.  L4  50 
North  London.  * 

Roehampton  insu* 

South  Bank.  BN9I.  BC98.  BL93. 
BL9K 

Siafrordshire  L450 
Uni  Coll  Chester.  LS30.  L53 1 
Wesi  of  England,  L530 
Wolverhampton.  Y 1 00.  Yl  1 0.  Y40 1 

HERITAGE  STUDIES 

Bishop  Grosseteste,  V 100 
Boumemouih.  P940 
Cheltenham  A  Gloucester  Col.  VI 00 
Cumbria  CoJ,  P7N9 
Middlesex.  LV83E 
Ripon  ft  York.  X8P7 
Tnnlty  Coll.  Carmarthen.  VW62 
Plymouth,  W250 

HISPANIC  STUDIES 

Goldsmiths  Coll.  RR36 
King's  Coll  London.  QR84,  R6I0. 
R400.  RQ47,  RT42.  R4G5.  R4Q3 
Liverpool.  RR45 
Portsmouth.  RRI  4 
Wolverhampion.  NT  1 9,  T200. 

T9Q0.Y401 _ 

HISTORY _ 

Anglia.  VUO.  W14.  VW12.  GVI1. 

VWI3.VLI4.LV3I.RV41 

Bangor,  VJ  00.  Vl  V6 

Bath  Col.  vi  00 

Bolton  Insu  VI 00 

Bradford.  MVI  I 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  V I W I .  V|  N4,  VX 1 8. 
VWJ3.WI8.  VXIV 
Buckingham.  VI30 
Camerbury  Christ  Church  Col. 
VG 15.  VW1S.  VW11.  Wg.  VYIJ. 
VI 00 

Central  Lancashire.  V100.Y400 
Cheltenham  &  Gloucester.  VIY3, 
V1Q3.VIL8.VIRI.VIV8 
ChTchester  Insu  v  1 00.  v  1  w  I .  V 1 W4. 
VIX9.  VIQ3.  V1F9.  VIL8.  V1QI. 
VIGI.  VIP4.  VIW3,  V1W3,  VIW9, 
V|V».  VIM9.  VWI4.  VF19.  LV8I. 
VWI3.WIB 

Colchester  Inst.  vxi3 

Cavenliy. VRI  I.VRI2.MV1 1.VRI3. 

MVIC.VRI8.VRI4 

De  Monrfon.Y30l.Vl00 

East  London,  vioo.  cvu.  NV||. 

HV2I.  PV31.  LVPI.  BL91.  BX99. 

BF°4.  BT92,  BV9 1 

Edge  Hill,  VIOO.  MVYI 

Exeter.  V340 

Goldsmiths  Co)  London,  vioo. 
LV3I 

Greenwich,  vioo 

Huddersfield.  VIOO 

Keele.  FV31.  RV8C.  W7C.  RWC. 

LV3C 

King  Alfred's  Winchesier.  • 

Kingston.  V440 
Lampeter,  • 

Leeds  Met.  VM  1 1 
Liverpool  John  Moores.  • 

London  Guildhall.  VI 30 

LSU  Southampton.  VJT9.  V1L7. 

VIL3.VJV8.V1MI 

Luton.  V|  30.* 

Manchester.  Vi  30 
Middlesex.* 

Nene  ColL*.  vi  00 

Newport.  WI8.TV21.QV3l.  GV5I. 

LVSI.BV6I 

North  London.  • 

Northumbria  VIOO.  WW25 
Oxford  Brookes.  * 

Plymouth.  V 1 V4 
Portsmouth.  VICO.  V300 
Roehampton  Insu* 

School  orSiavonlcAEast  European 
StUdies.Vl00.WI8 
Sheffield  Hallam.  VIOO 
St  Mary's  Uni  Coll.  Vioo.  VQ18, 
FV8I.QV5I.GVI  I.  VLI3.  W81 
Staffordshire.  • 

Sunderland.  • 

Sussex.  VITF.VlMX 
Teesslde.  VI  CIO 
Thames  valley.  YV3 1 
Trinity  ft  All  Saints  Uni  Coll.  VN 11, 
VP14  ’ 

Trinity  Col  Carmarthen. 

VIOO.  VI 02.  W18.  VWI4. 

WI6 

Uni  Col  Chester." 

Uni  Col  Scarborough.* 

Uni  Col  St  Manln.  vioo 
Wot  of  England.  V 1 00 
Wolverhampton.  V320 
Worcester  Col.  VIOO 


T2oo.  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 


Middlesex. " 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Glasgow  Caledonian.  DN49.  NN97 
Uveipool  John  Moores,  N75p. 
D420 

Salford.  D4N1 

Sheffield  Hallam.  N7B4.  CM 30, 
N730,  N7X8.  N7PR.  N700.  N7P7 
Thames  Valley.  D450 
Trinity  ft  All  Saints  Uni  Col. 
PN4IBA.  PP44 _ 

HOTEL/  CATERING/ 
HOSPITALITY _ 

Birmingham  Col  nr  Food.  Tourism 
A  riroaiH-i*  Cnntl'i  wT»n  wo’1 


De  Monlfort.  NIH7.  H640. 

East  London.  N6I I 
Liverpool,  H7NJ 
Middlesex.* 

Napier.  H770 
Sheffield  Hallam.  NJi  9 

INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS _ 

Abertay  Dundee.  B200 
Aberystwyth,  P200 
Anglia,  GN5I.MG35 
Bolton  Institute,  G520 
Brichion.  PPI2 

Buckineham.  csoo.  G5N4.  gsni. 
G5LI.G5N2 

Centra]  England.  P2 10.  PP24 

Central  Lancashire.  GN5I.  G700. 

C500.Y400 

East  London.  G520 

Greenwich. GN51 

Hull.  NIGS 

Lampeter.* 

Leeds  Met  PPI2 

Lines  A  Humberside.  GM53.  GN55, 
GN59.  GR51.GR52.GR54.CG8N 
Uverpooi  John  Moores.  PP2 1 
Luton.* 

Manchesier  Met.  PP12.  PIOCi 
Nene  Coll.  • 

8ueen  Margaret  Col.  P200 
uben  Gordon.  P2P  I 
Thames  Valley.  G52 1 .  GP5S.  GPS2 
Trinity  col  Carmarthen.  G520 
West  of  England.  G5U _ 

INSURANCE 

City.  N330 

Glasgow  Caledonian.  NN39 
London  Guildhall.  N330 

INTERNATIONAL 

BUSINESS 

Aston.  NRCI.  NRD2.  NTC2.  NTCF 
Brighton.  NMO 
Buckinghamshire  Col.  N IT9 
Cemral  Lancashire.  NT  19 
Coventry,  LM5.NTI9 
Derby.  NMl 

European  Business  School.  Ni  40 
Greenwich.  NMO.  nity.  NT59. 
N5T9 

Hertfordshire.  NMO.  N  M5.  LI70 
Leeds  MeL  N35I 

Uverpooi  John  Moores.  NIRI. 

NIR2.NIR3.NIR4 

Luton." 

Middlesex.  NI40H 
Northumbria.  H  INI 
North  London,  • 

Portsmouth.  N350 
Roehampton  InsL  NT59 
Royal  Agricultural  Col.  N 180 
Sheffield  Hallam.  N1T9.  MN33 
Staffordshire.  NIOO.  N 123.  NNI3 
Sunderland.  N  M 1 .  N 142.  N  M 3 
Westminster.  N1T9 

INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT _ 

Bradford.  NIRI,  N1R2.  NIR4 
Reading.  NMO 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS/POUTICS 

Aberyswyrh,  Ml  54 

Bradford.  MISS 

Coveniiy.  MM  1 1 

De  Montfon.  Y30 1 

Uncs  A  Humberside.  MI55.  LN3I. 

LP37 

Keele.  MQC4,  LM1C.MW3C.  FM3C. 
MRCV 

Manchester  Met.  L34 1 
Nottingham  Treni.  Ml 58 
Plymouth.  MISS 
Reading.* 

Staffordshire,  PL43 

IRISH  STUDIES _ 

Liverpool.  Q530 
Luton.* 

North  London.  * 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES _ 

Lampeter.  • 

ITALIAN _ 

Aberystwyth.  • 

Anglia.  RR34.  RV34.  RV37.  RW32, 
VK13.  GR13.  RW33.  RM3I.  RL34. 
RL33,  HR6H.  CRI3.  BR93.  FRI3. 
GR53.  DR23.  FR63.  FR33.  CR83 
central  Lancashire.  T900.  Y400 
East  London.  * 

Uverpooi  John  Moores.  • 

Luton.  * 

Royal  Holloway.  RW33.  RN31. 
R3R4.  R300 
Sussex.  RQ3 1 .  R300 
Wolverhampton,  Y40 1 

JAPANESE  STUDIES 

Central  Lancashire.  T9 00 
King  Alfred's  winchester.  • 

Liverpool  John  Moores.  • 

Luton.  * 

ShefIield.NTM.T400 
Wolverhampton.  Y401 

JOURNALISM _ 

Barnsley  col,  Y400 
Uverpooi  John  Moores.  * 

Luton.  * 

Surrey  tnsi.Pftoi 

KOREAN  STUDIES 

Sheffield.  TS15.TN51 _ 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Anglia.  NN  18.  MN38 
Central  Lancashire.  F«JD2 
De  Momfort.  NS01 
Greenwich.  D255 
Portsmouth,  NSOO 
Reading,  nsoo.  K400 
Stafforfshlre.  K300 

LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE _ 

Central  England.  K300.  KJO I . 

K302 

Cheltenham  ft  Gloucester.  K300 
Greenwich.  K300.  D259 
Kingsion,  K300 
Leeds  MeL  K300 
Manchester  Met.  IC300 

M.-^  ,n<>.  II’IP.1 


Glasgow  Caledonian.  M3 90 
London  Guildhall.  M3LI 
Robert  Gordon.  M390 
Staffordshire.  M390.  * 

LEISURE  STUDIES 

Anglia,  X860.  N780 
Bangor  Normal  Co],  XP87 
Bolton  lnsLX860.  * 

Brunei  Uni  Col.  N7N4.  X8W1. 
WX38.  VX88,  X860 
Buckinghamshire  Col.  X862.  X860. 
086X 

Coventty,  X860 
Edge  H  ill.  X86O 
Luton.  X860 
North  London.  PX7V.  • 

Portsmouth.  NXSS 
Salford.  XSbO 

Scottish  Agricultural  Col.  N7R0 
South  Bank.  X860 
Southampton  lnst,X86D 
St  Mark  and  St  John  Col.  \8Ltc, 
XS60.X8WI 

Swansea  InsLXSOO.  N780 
Thames  Valley.  X86O 
Warrington  Col  Inst.  .\N8 1 
WrtttleCOl.  X860 

LIBRARY  AND 

INFORMATION 

STUDIES 

Abeiystwyth.  P200 
Nonh  London.* 

Northumbria.  P2C<0 
Thames  Valley.  PPI2 


LINGUISTICS 


Bolton  Inst.* 

Cemral  Lancashire.' 

East  Anglia.  Q 1 00 
East  London.  • 

Luton.  C?  1 0  i 

Roehampton  lnst.Q340 
L’MiST.  G5QC.  G5Q1 
Wolverhampion.  Y401 .  Q 1  uo.  P3(i(i 

UTERARY  STUDIES 

Bolton  Inst.  Q2U2 
Buckinghamshire  Coll.  QV34 
East  London." 

Greenwich.  Q202 
Leeds  Met.  QV2I 
Luton.  Q200 
Nene  Col.  0202 
North  London.  * 

Roehampton  Inst.  0340 
Staffordshire,  * 

St  Mark  and  St  John  Coi.  Q3QI. 
Q3V 1 .  Q3G5.  Q3W5.  Q3  L3.  Q3V8 
Suffolk  Uni  Col.  QP24 
Sunderland." 

West  of  England.  Q300 


LOGISTICS 


Nonhumbria,  N901 


MANAGEMENT 

STUDIES 


Aberiav  Dundee,  N550 
Anglia!  NKC2.GMM3 
Asion.  NI28.  N220.  NI30 
Bangor.  N I N4.  N  IN3.  M  l  Ll 
Bangor  Normal  col.  Y40I .  XP87 
Blackpool  &  Ihe  FVlde  col.  HN  1 1 
Brichion,  NI  12,  NRII.  NLI4. 
NPC7.  K2I5 
Central  England.  N720 
Centra]  Lancashire,  nidc 

City.  NIOO. G4NC.G4NI.G4ND 
Cranfield  RMCS.  NN19 
De  Montfon.  G91N.  GLRi.  wqni. 
WN2I 

Edge  Hill,  N  126 
Exeter.  GN52 
Glamorgan.  NSSO,  N620 
Glasgow  Caledonian.  N 1 00.  N 1 40 
Greenwich.  NIOO.  N220.  N6I I 
Huddersfield.  NIOO 
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BODY  AND  MIND 


THE  TIMES  THURSDAY  SEPTEMBER  12  1996 


The  problem  with  happy  pills 


Hormone 


can  add  to 


T  pills  which  turned  Su¬ 
san  Hart,  hitherto  a 
conventional  50-yea r- 

old  Devon  nurse,  into  a  ravishing 
belly-dancer,  enlivened  many 
people's  Sunday  morning  read¬ 
ing.  But  it  will  have  made 
psychiatrists  groan  in  despair. 

Mrs  Hart,  who  had  had  a 
penchant  for  bdly-dandng  for 
some  years,  had  been  depressed 
before  she  went  on  a  trip  to 
Africa.  Once  on  holiday,  her 
antidepressants,  which  her  hus¬ 
band  said  had  already  been 
showing  signs  of  making  her 
.over-active,  continued  to  work 
their  magic  Freed 
from  the  constraints 
of  home  life  and  hus-  BeW 
band.  Mrs  Hart  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  belly-  T)rQV 

dancing.  The  dancing  * 

was  too  much  for 
Geoff,  a  Worcester-  1  a 

shire  budding  worker  crx/ir 

whom  she  nicknamed  ^  VVU . 

Warthog,  and  in  con-  _ 

sequence  they  devel-  «■  P4*' 

oped  a  dose  liaison. 

The  story  of  Mrs  flit 
Hart  fllustrates  many 
of  die  problems  doc-  " 
tors  face  in  the  treatment  of 
depression.  Depression  is  not  a 
diagnosis  in  itself,  but  is  a 
symptom  of  many  different  psy¬ 
chiatric  diseases.  And  whatever 
its  cause  it  is  the  source  of  much 
misery  for  patients  and  their 
families. 

At  any  one  time,  there  are  five 
million  sufferers  from  depression 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  155 
million  working  days  are  lost 
because  of  it  each  year,  and  it 
costs  the  country  about  £4  billion 
annually.  Every  year  there  are 
4,500  deaths  from  suicide,  and  60 
per  cent  of  depressed  patients 
have  a  suicidal  intent  Depres¬ 
sion  affects  about  three  times 
more  women  than  men. 

Psychiatrists  will  not  have 
been  amused  by  the  tale  of  Mrs 
Harrs  African  safari,  her  obses¬ 
sion  with  belly-dancing,  and  her 
attachment  to  Geoff.  Characteris- 


Dr  Thomas 
Stuttaford  on 
treating  black 
despair,  helping  the 
children  who  do 
not  grow,  animals 
with  a  sixth  sense 
and  the  elderly 
patients  who  see 
straiige  visions 


your  height 


he  story  of  the  happy 
pills  which  turned  Su- 


Beware  of 
provoking 
rapid 
swings  in 
a  patient’s 
mood 


tically,  depressed  patients  have 
little  hope  for  their  future,  they 
are  dispirited  and  discouraged, 
and  one  of  their  most  entrenched 
opinions  is  that  no  treatment  will 
prove  effective,  or  will  be  able  to 
restore  any  enthusiasm  for  their 
present  life,  let  alone  the  future. 

The  thought  that  the  pills 
which  have  been  prescribed 

might  at  tire  best  be  useless,  but 
might  even  drive  them  into  the 
arms  of  Geoff,  the  Warthog,  is 
unlikely  to  persuade  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  taking  their  pills. 
Patients  should  be  reassured; 
doctors  are  aware  that  drug 
therapy  may  so  over-stimulate  a 
_____  depressed  patient  that 

_  their  behaviour  be- 

TC  Of  comes  irresponsible, 

and  are  constantly 
ilrinn  watching  out  for  it 

XVA11S  Fluoxetine  Prozac, 

.*.4  at  the  moment  the 

subject  of  a  wefl- 
publicised  court  case 
ill  in  America,  is,  in  fact 

a  very  useful  prepara- 
Ciii  d  tion  which  has  been, 

■»  and  will  continue  to 

OCX  be,  the  drug  which 

enables  many  de- 
pressed  patients  to 
live  a  normal  productive  life. 
Prozac  is  one  of  the  group  of 
antidepressant  drugs  known  as 
5HT  re-uptake  inhibitors.  These 
drugs  are  safer  than  the  older 
tricyclic  group  of  antidepres¬ 
sants,  for  they  are  less  sedative 
and  do  not  cause  the  cardiac 
irregularities  which  can  even  be, 
very  occasionally,  dangerous  to 
the  patient,  if  taken  in  overdose, 
they  are  less  likdy  to  result  in  a 
fatality. 

The  danger  of  precipitating 
over-elation  when  treating  pa¬ 
tients  who  are  suffering  bipolar 
affective  disorder  —  patients 
whose  mood  is  apt  to  swing, 
sometimes  rapidly,  from  over¬ 
excitement  to  the  depths  of  de¬ 
spair—  is  well  recognised. 

The  choice  of  drug  if  over- 
elation  is  to  be  avoided  is  all 
important,  and  doctors  are  well 
advised  to  follow  a  standard 
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Depression  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  and  is  the  source  of  much  misery  for  patients  and  their  families 


treatment  protocol  as.  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  used  at  the  Maudsley 
Hospital,  in  London. 


the  drug  of  choice.  But  it  can 
trigger  irresponsible,  excitable 
behaviour,  and  in  someone  who 


It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  showed  a  potential  for  this. 


that  all  the  5HT  re-uptake  inhibi¬ 
tors  have  the  same  side-effects,  fn 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  is  so 
depressed  as  to  be  suicidal,  but 
who  is  not  agitated  and  an 
insomniac.  Prozac  might  well  be 


paroxetine  Seroxat  would  be  a 
better  choice.  Seroxat  has  a  more 
sedative  action,  and  if  Mrs  Hart 
had  been  given  this  instead  of 
Prozac,  she  might  have  cheered 
up,  returned  to  her  husband  after 


the  African  trip,  and  left  Geoff  in 
the  bush. 

Conversely,  if  Mrs  Hart  had  a 
busy  job  to  perform,  the  sedative 
effect  might  have  made  work 
difficult  Mis  Hart  was  unusual 
m  that  any  5HT  reuptake  inhibi¬ 
tor  so  stimulated  her  ardour;  one 
•of  the  troubles  with  these  anti¬ 
depressants  is  that  in  about  one 


case  in  five,  it  depresses  the 
libido. 

Even  this  side  effect  has  one 
potential  advantage,  given  at  the 
correct  dosage,  5HT  inhibitor 
drugs  can  be  used  to  control 
premature  ejaculation,  an  expen¬ 
sive  treatment  but  one  much 
appreciated  by  over-enthusiastic 
patients  and  their  partners. 


PRINCE  William  gives  eveiy  indication 
that  he  is  going  to  grow  info  a  tall  man. 
His  sudden  pubescent  growth  spurt  has 
left  him  as  tall  as  his  mother,  and  it  seems 
he  wOI  achieve  the  4in  gain  in  height 
which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  years  when 
growth  is  at  its  maximum. 

Growth  in  most  adolescents  continues 
until  they  are  18.  but  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  roles.  Kendal  Carpenter,  a 
former  Oxford  and  England  rugby 
player,  was  too  small  and  slight  to  play  in 
his  college  side  when  he  went  up  to 
university  at  18,  just  before  the  Second 
World  War.  When  Kendal  returned  to 
Oxford  afterwards,  he  was  an  immense 
forward. 

For  those  boys  who  are  not  as  fortunate 
as  Prince  William  and  who  show  signs  of 
remaining  abnormally  short,  the  outlook 
has  been  unproved  by  the  introduction  of 
synthetic  human  growth  hormone.  Previ¬ 
ously,  the  preparation  of  human  growth 
hormone  derived  from  post-mortem  spec¬ 
imens  had  seemed  a  great  advance,  and 
many  children  who  were  deficient  in  it 
grew  with  its  help  and  achieved  a  normal 
stature.  Tragically,  its  use 
had  terrible  consequences 
as  some  of  those  treated 
later  developed  Creotz- 
feldl-Jacob  disease. 

Somatropin,  the  mod¬ 
em  growth  hormone,  is 
made  in  the  laboratory  by 
DNA  technology.  It  is  a  synthetic  hor¬ 
mone  and  combines  the  advantages  of 
being  identical  to  natural  human  growth 
hormone  and  being  entirely  safe.  The  use 
of  somatropin  is  accepted  in  treating 
children  in  whom  the  production  of 
growth  hormone  by  the  anterior  pituitary, 
a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  is  known 
to  be  inadequate.  Afl  doctors  win  also 
agree  to  its  prescription  when  the  sexual 
organs  fail  to  mature,  for  there  is  often  a 
link  between  growth  in  height  at  puberty 
and  sexual  maturation. 

There  are  generally  approved  indica¬ 
tions  for  human  growth  hormone.  It  is 
prescribed,  for  instance,  in  cases  where 
growth  is  stunted  because  of  renal  disease 
and  in  Turner's  Syndrome,  which  affects 
one  in  3,000  girls.  They  are  short  of 
stature  and  have  a  variety  of  other 
symptoms,  usually  a  webbed,  broad  neck, 
a  low  hairline  on  the  neck  and  drooping 
eyelids.  There  is  a  failure  to  develop 
reproductive  organs.  Somatropin,  with¬ 
out  affecting  many  of  the  signs  of 
Turner's,  adds  an  inch  or  two  to  height 

There  is  a  controversy  in  medicine 
about  whether  somatropin  should  be 
used  when  a  child  is  small,  probably  from 
genetic  inheritance,  but  has  no  obvious 
abnormality  of  the  pituitary.  Many 
American  doctors  regard  short  stature, 
even  if  a  familial  characteristic;  as  a  grave 
disadvantage  and  consider  the  case  for 
using  somatropin  permissible,  even  if  its 
effect  is  unproven.  The  jury  is  still  out  in 
Britain. 


When  the  i?ibly  decom 
■  of  M a rgaux^te m  i ng way , 
star  oi  the  rnip/ie  Lipstick, 
iff  tier  LA|home  it  was 
sick  squabbles  and  bi 


HOLY  SPOOK 

The  Pope,  the  CIA 
and  the  Soviet  downfall. 
Carl  Bernstein,  the 
Watergate  reporter, 
reveals  an  astonishing 
alliance 


BRAGG  ART 

Melvyn  Bragg  is  the 
godfather  of  TV  culture 
But  for  how  much 
longer  can  he  refuse 
offers  to  leave  The 
South  Bank  Show 


The  Sunday  Times  Magazine,  this  weekend 


Douches  and 


pregnancy 


A  CONSTANT  battle  is  fought 
in .  Britain'S  genitourinary 
medical  clinics  to  dissuade 
women  patients  from  using 
bath  oils  and  douches.  In 
women  with  sensitive  skins, 
these  preparations  cause 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
mild  cystitis.  The  patients 
suffer  irritation,  some  inflam¬ 
mation,  discomfort  on  passing 
urine  and  even  increased  ur¬ 
gency  and  frequency. 

Vaginal  douches  are  much 
beloved  by  many  overseas 
women.  In  Britain  we  think  of 
them  as  a  French  or  Swiss 
I  habit,  but  they  are  commonly 
|  used  in  America,  particularly 
by  women  of  AfroCaribbean 
,  origin.  The  practice  ol 
douching  would,  it  might  be 
thought,  be  hygienic,  but  na¬ 
ture  carries  a  wonderful  self- 
deaning  operation,  and  any 
human  interference  only  acts 
to  its  detriment. 

TTie  ancient  Egyptians  were 
great  advocates  of  douching, 
and  they  recommended  garlic 
and  wine  as  a  daily  routine. 
The  American  Journal  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  recently  reported 
on  a  survey,  which  is  also 
covered  by  the  BMJ,  which- 
shows  that  douches  not  only 
cause  irritation  but  also  delay 
pregnancy.  Nearly  a  thousand 
women  who  wanted  to  become 
pregnant  were  studied;  the 
study  showed  that  even 
douching  once  a  week  affected 
the  ease  of  pregnancy. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those 
women  who  did  not  use  a 
douche  were  pregnant  within 
a  year,  but  only  76  per  cent  of 
those  who  doudied  conceived 
in  this  time  span. 


Many  country  doctors  have  witnessed  apparent  sixth-sense  in  patients’  cals  and  dogs 


When  animals  know  best 


FEW  country  doctors  will 
need  the  recently  presented 
evidence  to  convince  them 
that  animals  have  paranor¬ 
mal  powers.  When  I  was  in 
practice  in  Norfolk,  I  came 
across  many  examples  of  it 
but  none  was  more  convinc¬ 
ing  than'  the  case  of  the  cats  in 
the  lonely  farmhouse. 

One  teatime  1  received  an 
emergency  call  to  go  to  a 
dilapidated  farmhouse  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yards  off  the  road  on 
a  desolate  common.  I  found 


the  fanner  standing  forlornly 
in  his  Ititdien.  The  household¬ 
er  was  distraught  as  he  was 
convinced  that  disaster  had 
overtaken  his  wife,  and  be 
was  so  worried  that  he  was 
unable  to  climb  die  rickety 
stairs  to  find  out  how  she  was. 
When  he  bad  left  in  the 
morning,  his  wife  had  com¬ 
plained  of  indigestion,  and 
had  told  him  that  she  really 
didn't  feel  at  all  wefl. 

There  seemed  little  point  in 
chatting  by  the  kitchen  sink. 


so  1  went  upstairs,  and  in¬ 
deed,  just  as  the  husband 
feared,  found  his  wife  dead  on 
her  bed.  The  post-mortem 
showed  that  she  bad  died 
from  a  heart  attack. 

The  fanner  told  me  tint  he 
had  feared  the  worst  for 
“what  rise  would  you  expect 
doctor?  All  my  life  the  kitchen 
and  the  farmyard  has  been 
lull  of  cats,  and  when  I  came 
back  for  my  tea,  there  wasn't 
one  to  be  seen.  They  knew 
something  had  happened". ' 


St,  %  toe  failing-sighted 


ZOE  HELLER 

By  the  time  we  hit 
Palm  Springs  there 
was  half  an  inch 
of  sinister  black 
cinders  covering 
the  bonnet 


RECENTLY 
The  Times  dis¬ 
cussed  cases  in 
which  older 
people  with 
failing  eye¬ 
sight  some¬ 
times  had  hallucinations. 
Typically  they  saw  false  im¬ 
ages  of  other  people,  animals, 
plants  or  even  buildings  float¬ 
ing  in  space.  These  hallucina¬ 
tions  were  not  associate!  with 
dementia,  for  -  the  patients' 
brains  were  not  failing.  They 
all  had  good  intellects. 

Research  has  shown  that 
this  form  of  hallucination  . 
Stems  from  a  disturbance  in 
part  of  the  occipital  lobe,  at  the 
back  of  the  brain,  which  ■ 
interprets  messages  from  the 
retina. 


Peculiar  visions  of 


mad.  Al  the  Maudsley  we  are 
doing  research  on  the  Charles 
Bonnett  syndrome  and  would 
welcome  their  inquiries." 


Many  older  people  who  are 
intelligent  and  well-adjusted 
have  hallucinations.  Some 
surveys  suggest  that  up  to  10 
per  cent  of  older  people  may 
see  them  but  most  are  too 
frightened  or  proud  to  men¬ 
tion  it.  Dr  Robert  Howard,  of 
the  Institute  of  Psychiatry  at 
the  Maudsley  Hospital, 
London,  who  is  a  speriallst  in 
old  age  psychiatry,  said:  “I  am 
treating  one  patient  who  sees 
giant  budgerigars  the  size  of 
swans  floating  on  her  TV 
screen.  She  sees  them  even 
when  the  set  is  switched  off." 


The  phenomenon  of  halluci¬ 
nations  in  patients  with  failing 
sight  was  first  described  by 
Charles  Bonnett  (1720-1793). 
He  noticed  it  in  his  grandfa¬ 
ther.  who  suffered  from  hallu¬ 
cinations  after  cataract 
surgery  even  though  he  re¬ 
mained  as  bright  as  a  button 

Dr  Howard  said:  once  vol¬ 
unteered:  There  are  probably 
hundreds  of  readers  of  The 
Times  who  suffer  like  Charles 
Bonnett*  grandfather  and  are 
worried.  TTiey  may  even  mis¬ 
takenly  think  they  are  going 


Inquiries  to  Dr  Robert  How¬ 
ard,  Senior  Lecturer  and  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Old  Age  Psychiatry, 
The  Institute  of  Psychiatry, 
Decrespigny  Park,  Denmark 
Hill,  London  SES8AF 


MONTY  ROBERTS  4‘ 
AS  SEEN  ON  QED 
Now  ycrar  chance  to 
see  die  REAL  Horse 
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Girlfriends,  yes,  but 

The  Runcie  Biography:  Humphrey  Carpenter  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  in 

th  former  Archbishop  and  those  who  know  him,  including 

e  s  a  e  of  his  health,  his  effect  on  women  and  his  memories  of  John  Mortimer 


FEATURES 


sex 


PALACE  ARCHIVES 


THIS  seemed  the  moment  to  ask  the 
question  I  had  been  steeling  myself 
to  put  ever  since  Robert  Runcie’s 

r^Ihv°?  10  Sir,friends  back  in 
Crosby  days  —  the  question  of  his 
sexual  experience. 

What.  I  asked,  were  the  hahiis  or 
the  Army  at  this  time  Jthe  I940sL  with 
this  son  of  affair,  these  short-lived 
romance?  were  they  expected  to 
lead  to  bed.  or  what?  -Yes.  in  most 
cas«.  he  answered,  “but  they  didn’t 
with  me.  1  was  having  to  rein  (hat  in. 
really.  And  it  created  a  sort  of 
tension.  Why  didn't  he  sleep  with 


RUNCIE  AND  WOMEN 


her  |a  reference  to  Ingeborg.  a  girl  he 
had  known  in  Germany  after  the 
war|?  “I  don’t  know  why.  really.  My 
fellow  officers,  you  know,  would  say 
to  me,  ‘I'm  normal,  you  know.  1 
drink.  I  f***,  I  smoke,' and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  remember  a  particular  officer 
saying  that.  This  was  a  sign  of 
normality,  you  see.  And  they  used  to 
go  to  the  Bag  o'  Nails,  which  was  a 
great  resort  (in  London,  for  prosti¬ 
tutes).  And  indeed.  I've  been  to  the 


Bag  o'  Nails  myself,  just  out  of 
interest,  you  know,  and  would  go  to 
the  Four  Hundred,  which  was  more 
respectable,  and  couldn't  afford  any 
of  these  things,  but  was  a  tagger-on. 
Certainly  I  think  1  was  unusual 
there.  It  may  have  been  some  effect  of 
my  religious  commitment,  knowing 
one  would  have  to  confess  it.  and 
some  fear  —  I  suppose  it  was  more 
fear  of  getting  the  dap  then." 

1  suggested  that  his  abstinence 


could  hardly  have  been  the  effect  of 
his  upbringing,  considering  that  his 
parents'  fidelity  was  questionable. 
“Yes."  he  answered.  “I  didn’t  realise 
it  at  the  time,  but  1  see  now  there  was 
a  question  mark  over  iL"  Nor  was  it 
as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  strict 
Presbyterian  surroundings.  “No. 
And  1  mean  I'd  had  girlfriends  from 
the  day  when  1  first  discovered  what 
you  could  do  in  (he  back  row  of  a 
cinema.  But  you  have  to  take  my 
word  for  this."  And  it  did  create  quite 
a  tension  for  him.  in  the  relationship 
with  Ingeborg?  “Yes,  it  did." 


Insomnia, 
weariness 
and  stress 


STATES  OF  MIND 


Runcie:  “I  remember  saying 
when  I  was  at  Cuddesdon.  to 
Anthony  Bird  (the  chaplainj, 
that  1  was  very  fortunate 
because  /  didn't  ever  have 
depressions,  and  I  wouldn’t  be 
mentally  ill.  And  he  looked  at 
me  with  astonishment  and 
said,  ‘How  can  you  be  so 
sure?'  My  depressions  have 
been  expressed  in  things  like 
an  inability  to  function  effect¬ 
ively,  and  weariness,  and 
being  unable  to  sleep  after 
four  in  the  morning.  And 
si»me  of  the  pressures  at 
Lambeth  created  what  was  a 
depressed  state.” 

Carpenter:  “I'm  surprised 
you  slept  at  all  when  you  were 
at  Lambeth  ...  the  sheer  wear 
of  managerial  responsibility." 

Runcie:  “Yes.  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  doctor  saying  to  me. 
because  I  could  never  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between 
. . .  antidepressents  and  tran¬ 
quillisers  —  because  I  occa¬ 
sionally  had  to  take  tran¬ 
quillisers  —  and  the  doctor 
used  to  say  to  me.  ‘I  wont  put 
you  on  antidepressants'.” 

Carpenter:  "But  you  were 
put  on  those  because  of  the 
strain  of  insomnia  and  the 
worries  of  an  enormously 
responsible  job?” 

Runcie:  “Yes  . . .  Lindy’s 
thing  was.  'Be  humble  enough 
to  take  a  pill’.  But  I’ve  not  had 


RUNCIE  had  told  me  (that 
his  wife  had  had]  a  bruising 
romance  before  he  came 
along.  “Huh!”  exploded  Lin- 
dy,  “It  wasnt  ’bruising'-  IYe 
seen  him  once  or  twice 
recently.  I  mean,  he’s  very 
like  Robert,  same  sort  of  lost 
little  boy.  you  know  ... 
That's  what  women  fall  for. 

“Robert’s  not  allowed  to  go 
on  a  Swan  Hellenic  Cruise 


Robert  Runcie  in  his  Sorts  Guards  uniform,  left,  and  wearing  a  German  helmet  that  he  found  in  a  French  farmyard 

■~*—*‘*  '  I  The  threat  of  cancer 


a  clinical  depression  in  the 
sense  of  appalling  blackness 
and  meaninglessness.  I  don’t 
think  I've  ever  experienced 
that” 

Carpenter:  “You'd  know  if 
you  had.  You  were  just  ex¬ 
hausted.  run  down.” 

Runcie:  “I  wasn't  really 
clinically  depressed." 

Carpenter  “To  put  it 
another  way.  you  Ye  never  had 
the  experience  of  total  self¬ 
doubt.  total  loss  of  faith  in 
yourself?” 

Runcie:  “No,  I  haven’t  But 
since  I  said  that  to  Anthony 
Bird.  iYe  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  perhaps  1  could  have.  Then 
I  comfort  myself  by  saying, 
'Well,  I  never  have  had’." 


without  me!  These  lonely 
widows,  or  divorcees  . . . 
Some  of  them  are  an  abso¬ 
lute  pain  in  the  neck" 

They  think  he  fancies 
than?  '‘Well,  he’s  so  kind, 
and  he  looks  at  you  with 
rhose  blue  eyes  —  Ol’  Blue 
Eyes!  —  and  you  feel  he’s 


MORTIMER 


RUNCIE  remembers 
John  Mortimer  (the  writ¬ 
er  in  his  undergraduate 
days  as  being  character¬ 
ised  by  “purple  cordu¬ 
roys  and  beautiful  girls, 
whom  he  had  to  tea. 

"I  always  remember 
saying  to  my  scout.  ‘Mr 
Mortimer  has  rather 
beautiful  ladies  coming 
to  see  him*,  and  be 
replied.  ‘Mr  Mortimer, 
sir.  ’e’s  a  man  with  wot 
you’d  call  a  troublesome 
organ*." 


really  interested  in  you.  Of 
course,  he’s  thinking  of 
something  else  at  the  same 
time,  or  wishing  they’d  go 
away.  If  one  is  making  a 
complete  ass  of  herself.  I've 
said  to  her,  ‘It’S  so  sad  be¬ 
cause  so-and-so  thinks  she's 
madly  in  love  with  Robert 
...  It’S  such  a  pity,  because 
really  he’s  not  interested  in 
anybody  —  except  me’.” 
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WHEN  1  went  to  see  Runcie 
on  April  28, 1994,  it  transpired 
that  he  was  worried.  He 
should  have  been  in  South 
Africa,  as  part  of  a  group  of 
observers  monitoring  the 
country’s  first  all-race  election, 
bur  he  had  gone  into  hospital 
at  Easter  for  a  prosiate  opera¬ 
tion.  had  developed  alarming¬ 
ly  high  blood  pressure  (to 
which  he  is  prone)  and.  after 
surgery,  had  been  told  some 
bad  news  by  the  consultant, 
formerly  one  of  his  under¬ 
graduates  at  Trinity  Hall. 

“He  came  in  to  teU  me  I 
could  go  home  the  next  day. 
and  he  said.  The  histology's 
not  good,  because  you’ve  got 
some  cancer  in  the  material 
weVe  taken  away*.  And  then 
he  explained  that  he'd  start  me 
off  on  same  treatment  But 
he’s  a  tittle  bit  in  awe  of  the 
man  who  was  once  his  tutor, 
so  he's  very  correct  and  profes¬ 
sional.  and  I  didn't  altogether 
understand  the  choices  he  was 
giving  me  —  you  know,  you 
don't  when  people  say,  ‘Would 
you  like  to  have  it  by  pills  or 
injection,  or  you  could  have  a 
scan’.  I  said.  ‘Well,  look,  Peter, 
you’re  the  man  who  knows 
about  these  things.  Ill  do 
whatever  you  recommend’. 

“And  Undy  was  told.  And  I 
thought,  PI  I  just  tell  the  family, 
otherwise  people  will  make  a 
big  do  of  it.  And  I  told  one  or 
two  close  friends,  people  who 
pray  for  me.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  didn't  warn  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  about  it  is  that 
I’ve  been  purring  a  lot  of 
energy  into  the  creation  of  a 
hospice  care  centre.  iYe  raised 
over  a  million  pounds  for  it. 
and  irs  been  a  huge  local 
success,  and  on  May  6  it’s 
being  opened  by  the  Duchess 
of  Keni.  It’s  going  to  be  called 
the  Runrie-Maarnillan  Care 
Centre  —  just  down  the  road 
here.  And  there’s  a  Runcie 
wing  —  a  geriatric  wing!  The 
Mayor  of  St  Albans,  who  is  a 
good  deal  younger  than  me. 
had  cancer  during  the  year, 
and  she  said.  ‘I  want  every¬ 
body  to  know  that  I’ve  had 
cancer  and  that  I'm  going  to 
work  for  good  causes  for 
cancer.’  And  that’s  all  right 
eventually,  you  know,  but  it’s 
a  bit  hard  on  your  family. 
Because  it  would  be  such  a 


media  focus,  and  the  drama  of 
opening  the  thing  Pd  built  and 
might  need  to  use  myself .“ 

I  suggested  that,  though 
some  malignant  cells  had 
been  found,  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  full-blown  can¬ 
cer.  “Yes.  you  Ye  right  —  I  went 
to  see  my  doctor  yesterday, 
and  he  said.  I’d  tike  to  tell  you 
that  IYe  got  patients  whoYe 
been  coming  to  me  for  years 
and  years  for  this  injection. 
And  you  Ye  not  to  fold  up’." 


Parishioners  at  Cuddesdon  were  treated  to  musical  entertainments  by  the  Runries 
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Designer 
babies?  Not 
at  my  lab 

Britain’s  foremost  IVF  doctor. 


Robert  Winston,  defends  the 


screening  of  embryos  for  cancer 


We  can  now  screen  an 
embryo  for  cancer-caus¬ 
ing  genes,  within  days  of 
fertilisation.  This  process  uses  a 
procedure  called  preimplantation 
diagnosis,  and  involves  IVF.  To 
allow  embryo  screening,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  eggs  is  first 
stimulated.  The  eggs  are  collected 
and  fertilised.  Once  any  embryos 
have  divided  into  about  eight  cells, 
usually  three  days  after  fertilisa¬ 
tion,  tey  are  placed  under  a 
microscope.  Using  exquisitely  fine 
glass  tubing,  a  hole  is  drilled  into 
the  embryo  and  one  or  two  cells  are 
sucked  out  for  analysis. 

At  the  eight-cell  stage  of  -embry¬ 
onic  growth,  each  cell  is  toti- 
potential  —  that  is,  each  cell  con¬ 
tains  the  messages  needed  to  make 
a  human  being.  Theoretically,  an 
eight-cell  embryo  divided  into  its 
eight  constituent  cells  could  make 
identical  octuplets.  Consequently, 
removal  of  one  or  two  cells  for 
testing  carries  no  apparent  risk  of 
damaging  the  remaining  embryo. 

This  technique  was  first  used  in 
1990.  when  cells  were  removed 
after  IVF  to  test  for  the  sex  of  the 
embryo.  This  was  to  help  couples 
who  might  have  a  baby  which,  if 
male,  could  suffer  a  sex-linked 
disorder  such  as  Duchenne  muscu¬ 
lar  dystrophy.  Sufferers  from  this 
wasting  disorder,  which  affects 
only  boys,  are  often  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  by  the  age  of  ten,  and 

usually  die  in  their  _ 

teens  because  their 
musdes"  are  so  weak 
they  cannot  even 
breathe. 

In  1992,  the  first  ba¬ 
bies  were  bom  after 
specific  testing  for  cystic 
fibrosis.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  screen¬ 
ing  for  about  she  differ¬ 
ent  very  serious  genetic 
diseases,  and  babies 
have  been  bom  to  cou¬ 
ples  who  have  previous¬ 
ly  had  a  child  die  from 
an  inherited  disorder. 

Although  preimplantation  diag¬ 
nosis  has  been  dismissed  by  same 
as  “mere  eugenics'*,  families  carry¬ 
ing  these  genes  had.  until  this 
treatment,  only  a  few  invidious 
choices.  They  could  play  "Russian 
roulette"  and  conceive  repeatedly, 
hoping  eventually  to  have  a  normal 
baby.  Alternatively,  they  could  elect 
to  use  contraception  and  have  no 
children.  Most  had  antenatal  test¬ 
ing  of  established  pregnancies, 
opting  for  termination  of  fully 
formed  foetuses  of  11-18  weeks  if 
investigations  such  as  amniocente¬ 
sis  tested  positive.  Many  families 
feel  it  is  morally  and  psychological¬ 
ly  better  to  screen  embryos  at  the 
earliest  stages  than  to  abort  a 
formed  foetus. 

Recently,  research  at  University 
College  London,  and  at  Hammer¬ 
smith,  has  extended  the  application 
of  p  re  implantation  diagnosis  to 
families  who  carry  a  strong  predis¬ 
position  to  certain  cancers.  A 
limited  number  of  genes  are  known 
to  cause  bowel  or  breast  cancer  by 
about  the  age  of  30.  One  patient  at 
risk  has  seen  five  young  women  in 
her  family  suffer  breast  cancer;  she 
herself  has  had  both  breasts  re¬ 
moved  prophylactically  to  try  to 
forestall  the  disease.  She  wants  to 
have  her  embryos  screened  rather 
than  have  her  children  suffer  the 
anxieties  she  experiences.  Such 
screening  —  which  is  closely  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority  — 
would  not  only  avoid  this,  but 
would  also  prevent  this  cancer  in 
future  generations. 

Such  screening  raises  moral 


In  my  faith, 
an  invisible 
fertilised  egg 
has  a 
different 
moral  status 
from  a 

formed  foetus 


dilemmas.  After  all,  children  carry¬ 
ing  these  genes  might  have  a 
healthy  and  productive  life  until 
their  thirties.  Thereafter  they  have 
a  90  jper  cent  chance  of  developing  a 
particularly  virulent  form  of  can¬ 
cer.  But  in  screening  these  potential 
people  while  they  are  still  embry¬ 
onic,  we  could  be  destroying  an 
Emily  Bronte.  However,  nature 
itself  screens  embryos  continuous¬ 
ly.  Many  embryos  carrying  defects 
are  lost  spontaneously.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  genetic  disease  Turner’s 
syndrome  results  in  women  being 
very  short  in  stature.  They  fail  to 
develop  normally,  do  not  menstru¬ 
ate  and  are  sterile.  None  of  these 
defects  prevents  them  living  full 
and  useful  lives.  Studies  of  miscar¬ 
riages  show  that  the  disease  is  very 
common  in  early  pregnancy,  but  98 
per  cent  of  embryos  with  Turner’s 
do  not  survive.  Nature  sheds  most 
Turner's  embryos  during  the  first 
ten  weeks. 

Doctors  like  me  are  accused  of 
wanting  to  make  designer  babies.  It 
is  frequently  said  that  while  em¬ 
bryo  testing  may  be  reasonable  to 
prevent  serious  birth  defects,  we 
are  on  a  slipperly  slope.  What  is  to 
stop  us  choosing  embryos  with 
“desirable"  characteristics,  such  as 
intelligence,  strength,  beauty,  ag¬ 
gression,  or  even  rude  good  health? 
Such  questions  show  ignorance  of 
genetics.  Characteristics  like  this, 
when  genetically  determined  at  all, 

_  require  the  interaction 

of  many  genes.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we 
could  screen  a  single 
embryonic  cell  for  more 
than  a  sole-gene  trait  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 
Even  analysis  of  one- 
gene  defects  usually 
poses  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  it  is  true  that  we 
can  now  screen  an  em¬ 
bryonic  cell  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  gene  causing 
muscular  dystrophy, 
____  rather  than  just  testing 
for  sex.  However,  more 
than  350  varying  defects  in  the 
chemistry  of  that  one  gene  can 
cause  this  terrible  disease.  A  family 
at  risk  of  muscular  dystrophy 
might  have  any  one  of  those 
chemical  defects,  and  to  detect  it  a 
different  chemical  procedure  is 
needed.  This  is  one  reason  why 
screening  of  the  whole  population 
for  most  genetic  disorders  is  not 
feasible.  The  idea  that  we  could 
greatly  alter  the  gene  pool,  or  more 
than  marginally  reduce  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  genetic  disease,  is  fanciful. 

ome  believe  that  life  begins  at 
conception  and  that  all  life  is 
sacrosanct  I  respect  that 
view  but  do  not  share  it.  I  am  an 
orthodox  Jew,  and  my  faith  regards 
human  life  as  sacred.  Nonetheless, 
in  my  faith,  an  invisible  fertilised 
egg  with  only  limited  developmen¬ 
tal  potential  is  reen  to  have  a 
different  moral  status  from  a 
formed  foetus.  This  view,  shared  by 
many  Christians,  has  led  to  wide 
acceptance  of  many  popular  meth¬ 
ods  of  contraception  and  it  is 
why  many  of  my  patients  opt  for 
preimplantation  diagnosis.  In  a 
pluralistic  society  it  is  reasonable  to 
allow  individuals  to  cake  decisions 
which  affect  only  them  and  their 
families.  Spurious  arguments 
about  practising  eugenics,  about 
slippery  slopes,  and  about  designer 
babies,  are  a  poor  reason  to  prevent 
work  doing  much  to  promote 
healthy  life. 

Professor  Lord  Winston  is  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Fertility  Studies  at  the  Royal 
Postgraduate  Medical  School, 
Hammersmith  Hospital. 
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says  secrecy  is  not 
just  a  Swiss  vice 


IT'S  EITHER  THE.  MINIMUM  WAGE  OR  BLAIR'S  FIRST  TRAIN  HOME..." 


The  Prince  of  Peace 


Some  people  feel  a  need  for  a 
club  membership  in  their 
religious  lives;  they  define 
their  religious  position  in 
terms  of  not  belonging  to  other 
churches  or  faiths.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  some  extreme  Protestant 
sects  which  will  have  nothing  to  do 
even  with  other  extreme  Protes¬ 
tants,  who  seem  to  outsiders  to  be 
very  similar.  Some  tendency  to 
exclusiveness  is  almost  universal; 
Hinduism  may  be  genuinely  plura¬ 
list,  but  Christianity,  Islam,  Jud¬ 
aism.  and  even  Buddhism  all  have 
sub-groups  which  sometimes  wish 
to  exclude  each  other. 

Before  Vatican  U,  this  was  the  of¬ 
ficial  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  which  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  and  regarded  all  other  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations,  not  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  Rome,  simply  as  schism¬ 
atics  or  heretics.  Vatican  II.  under 
the  influence  of  Pope  John  XXI 0, 
changed  all  that,  and  adopted  an 
attitude  of  respect  and  dialogue,  not 
only  towards  other  Christian 
churches  but  towards  other  faiths. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now 
regards  the  other  churches  and 
faiths  as  fellow  pilgrims  in  the 
search  for  God,  and  works  closely 
with  them.  No  doubt  there  are  still 
plenty  of  Catholics  who  remain 
unduly  sectarian,  but  they  are 
going  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Cbuncfl  and  of  the  last  four  Popes. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  said 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  the 
“defender  of  faith",  not  of  the  faith, 
he  was  expressing  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  from  an  Anglican  point  of 
view.  "I  would  much  rather  it  was 
seen  as  defending  faith  itself,  which 
is  so  often  under  threat  in  our  day, 
when  the  whole  concept  of  faith 
itself,  of  anything  beyond  this 
existence,  beyond  life  itself,  is 
considered  almost  old-fashioned, 
and  irrelevant." 

Most  Christians,  of  all  denomin¬ 
ations,  see  the  secularism  of  mod¬ 
em  life  as  the  common  threat  and 
have  ceased  to  feel  in  any  way 
threatened  by  other  churches. 
There  is  certainly  no  call  among 
Roman  Catholics  or  Nonconform¬ 
ists  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  because  they 
see  the  Anglicans  as  allies  and  not 
as  competitors,  as  a  powerful  force 
for  maintaining  the  Christian  faith 
in  England.  They  would  like  to  see 
the  Anglican  Church  stronger,  not 
weaker.  The  view  that  we  can  best 
demonstrate  our  love  of  God  by 
hostility  to  people  who  worship  in  a 


Nowadays  the  Good  Lord  looks 
more  like  Gandhi  than  W.G.  Grace 


different  way.  is  now  generally  seen 
as  uncharitable  and  anti-Christian. 

There  are  some  people  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  share  this 
ecumenical  view,  but  nevertheless 
fear  that  Prince  Charles  may  be  a 
bit  too  ecumenical,  that  he  has 
adopted  what  the  former  Archbish¬ 
op  Robert  Runrie  unguardedly 
called  “a  Laurens  van  der  Post 
spirituality".  Yet  any  thoughtful 
person,  growing  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century,  was  likely  at  least 
to  consider  the  more  mystical 
spirituality  which  Laurens  van  der 
Post  derived  partly  from  Jung. 
Prince  Charles 
had  in  any  case 
been  introduced 
to  a  spiritual 
Christianity  by 
the  Rev  Hany 
Williams,  the 
Dean  of  Chapel  at 

Trinity  College,  . -  — 

when  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  Har¬ 
ry  Williams,  who  greatly  impres¬ 
sed  Rab  and  Mol  lie  Butler  when 
Rab  was  Master,  had  himself  been 
influenced  by  Jung;  his  mystical 
beliefs  later  led  to  his  withdrawal 
into  Anglican  monastic  life. 

Many  Anglicans  know  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  of  the  mystical  tradition 
of  their  own  Church.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  literature  of  the  posi- 
Reforroation  period  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  influence  of  St 
Augustine  on  the  early  English  re¬ 
formers.  In  the  17th  century  there 
were  the  Cambridge  Platonists  as 
well  as  the  example  of  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor:  in^the  18th  century,  wrongly 
thought  to  be  a  period  of  deep  Ang¬ 
lican  slumbers,  there  was  the  myst¬ 
icism  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  of 
William  Law.  “Mysticism"  itself 
may  Us  much  misunderstood  in 
Britain;  certainly  the  word  is  often 
misinterpreted  to  mean  little  more 
than  other-worldly,  or  even  irratio¬ 
nal  The  Anglican  mystical  tradi¬ 
tion  is  something  quite  different:  it 
expresses  the  doseness  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  of  very  saintly  men. 

One  could  not  possibly  argue 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  mystical 
tradition,  or  an  attraction  to  it,  is 
un-Anglican.  Nor  is  this  a  merely 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  20th 
century,  there  have  been  not  only 
the  works  of  Harry  Williams  him¬ 


self  and  Dean  Inge,  but  the  scholar¬ 
ly  writings  on  mysticism  of  Evelyn 
Underhill.  The  Anglican  mystical 
tradition  is  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  historic  virtues  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  Prince 
Charles  finds  that  attractive,  it 
certainly  does  not  make  him  less  fit 
to  be  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
national  Church. 

Does  it  also  apply  to  his  in¬ 
terest  in  other  religions?  Lord 
Runrie.  whose  indiscretions,  like 
most  fragments  of  truth,  are  more 
valuable  than  damaging,  appar¬ 
ently  thought  it  odd.  or  ar  least 
un-Anglican,  for 
Prince  Charles  to 
be  interested  in 
the  Hindus.  But 
of  course  Hiitdu- 
.  ism  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  In  some 
ways  it  belongs 
...  -  —  to  the  innocent 
childhood  of  man¬ 
kind's  religious  development;  it  has 
the  child's  vividness  of  perception 
of  spiritual  reality;  it  has  a  unique 
pluralism,  a  sense  that  there  are 
many  truths;  it  comes  before  the 
Europe  Enlightenment  -  and  its 
leaves  have  not  been  blistered  by 
the  canker  of  Voltaire. 

Father  Bede  Griffiths,  a  Ben¬ 
edictine  monk  who  lived  In 
an  Indian  ashram,  expres¬ 
sed  his  belief  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  needs  Hinduism  in  his  book 
The  Marriage  of  East  and  West. 
He  saw  the  West  as  masculine, 
aggressive  and  rational,  and  the 
East  as  feminine,  non-violent  and 
intuitive.  Would  we  really  prefer 
Prince  Charles  to  return  to  the  age 
in  which  Churchill  called  Mahat¬ 
ma  Gandhi  “a  half-naked  fakir*? 

I  have  never  discussed  religion 
with  Prince  Charles,  but  his  public 
statements  make  it  reasonably 
dear  what  he  has  come  to  believe. 
He  thinks  that  spiritual  reality  is 
che  most  important  aspect  of  life, 
compared  with  which  all  other 
things,  the  struggles  of  human  exis¬ 
tence,  are  secondary.  He  thinks 
that  human  beings  only  ever  obtain 
glimpses  of  this  ultimate  reality, 
but  that  some  human  beings  see 
much  further  than  others.  He 
thinks  these  glimpses  can  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  all  the  great  religions,  and 


have  been  shown  at  ail  times  and  to 
all  peoples;  the  sheer  opacity  of 
human  perception  shuts  us  out 
from  perfect  understanding.  He 
also  believes  that  man's  kinship 
with  the  rest  of  the  natural  world 
helps  him  to  understand  die 
spiritual. 

These  are  now  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tian  beliefs,  even  if  they  would  not 
have  been  regarded  as  orthodox  a 
century  or  two  ago.  They  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  belief  that  Jesus 
was  unique  in  His  relationship 
with  God.  and  dial  the  Gospels  are 
a  unique  revelation  of  truth.  There 
are  dements  in  other  religions 
which  reflect  the  same  truths,  even 
if  the  mysteries  are  too  profound  for 
human  understanding. 

These  issues  of  faith  present 
themselves  to  anyone  who  is  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  religion.  Prince 
Charles  has  this  strong  religious  in¬ 
terest;  he  has  thought  about  it  deep¬ 
ly  for  most  of  his  life.  He  has  discus¬ 
sed  it  with  people  like  Harry  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Laurens  van  der  Post, 
who  have  helped  to  develop  his 
understanding.  He  has  come  to  cer¬ 
tain  views,  which  have  the  great 
merit  of  being  broad  and  ecumeni¬ 
cal.  He  has  formed  what  appears  to 
be  a  mature  faith  when  too  many 
people  have  lost  their  faith,  or  re¬ 
tained  a  simplistic  one,  not  choos¬ 
ing  to  confront  these  questions, 

No  Anglican  clergyman  who  has 
gone  through  theological  college  in 
the  past  30  years  could  be  in  the 
least  surprised  by  Prince  Charles’s 
intellectual  journey.  So  far  as  one 
can  tell,  he  has  come  to  rather  more 
orthodox  Anglican  conclusions 
than  some  Anglican  theologians 
themselves.  He  may  well  fed  that 
the  organisational  structures  of  the 
churches  are  not  very  important;  I 
doubt  if  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
wanted  to  spend  much  time  attend¬ 
ing  the  Anglican  Synod  or  the 
Roman  Curia.  Churches  have  to 
have  bureaucracies,  but  they  are 
the  bottles  and  the  spirit  is  the  wine. 

Perhaps  the  real  difficulty  is  that 
Prince  Charles  believes  in  God  in 
too  contemporary  a  way,  after  hav¬ 
ing  thought  the  questions  through 
for  himself.  All  church  structures 
are  by  their  nature  old-fashioned. 
It  might  be  more  comfortable  if 
Prince  Charles  still  believed  in  the 
God  of  his  great-grandfather’s 
time,  seen  as  a  bearded  English 
gentleman,  benevolently  visiting 
the  tenants  on  his  estate.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Good  Lord  nowadays 
looks  more  like  Mahatma  Gandhi 
than  W.G.  Grace. 


Outflanked 


CHOOSING  a  speaking  slot  for 
Michael  Portillo  at  next  month’s 
Conservative  Party  conference  is 
exercising  Tory  planners. 

Last  year,  the  Defence  Secretary 
muddied  a  sliddy  organised  event 
with  his  macho  “Who  Dares  Wins" 
speech.  The  Left  of  the  party  went 
bananas,  and  even  Porallo’s  fans, 
such  as  Baroness  Thatcher,  found 
the  performance  a  little  too  rich. 
The  Prime  Minister,  said  aides  at 
the  time,  was  not  aware  of  the 
content  of  Portillo’S  speech  before 


he  gave  it.  and  found  himself 
having  to  give  it  an  awkward 
endorsement. 

This  year  the  Tories  think  they 
have  hit  upon  a  solution:  put  Por¬ 
tillo's  speech  in  between  those  of 
Kenneth  Clarke,  the  Chancellor, 
and  Michael  Heseltme,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  Thursday  erf 
the  conference.  Right-wing  Portillo 
will  be  sandwiched  between  the 
Cabinet's  foremost  Centrists.  The 
Prime  Minister  will  speak  on  the 
following  morning.  The  hope  is 
that  this  flanking  action  will  lessen 
the  impact  of  any  excessively  butch 
Portillo  rhetoric 

Conservative  Central  Office  is 
keeping  a  white-knuckled  grip  on 
its  provisional  conference  agenda, 
denying  that  it  even  exists.  Another 
senior  Tory  source,  however,  says: 
"If  theytefi  you  they  don’t  know 
when  ministers  are  speaking,  they 
are  being  rather  economical  with 
die  truth." 


DIARY 


the  BBC's  new  adaptation  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Scon’s  Tvanhoe.  I'm  only  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  he  has  time  for  the 
project,  for  he  is  Involved  in  an¬ 
other  testing  venture:  making  a 
record  of  his  favourite  Wagner  fits. 

Just  as  the  novelist  Catherine 
Cookson  is  launching  a  new  career 
as  a  singer  —  at  age  90  —  with  the 
release  of  her  favourite  songs  on 
CD.  so  Christopher  Lee,  74,  has 
crane  to  the  music  business  late  in 
the  day.  Last  year  he  appeared  in 
a  concert  with  Dame  Gwyneth 
Jones,  but  restricted  himself  to  nar¬ 
ration.  Now  he  plans  to  sing.  “I  am 
not  having  any  coaching,”  he 
warned.  “It’s  too  late  for  that" 


Gay  Hussar,  Lord  Longford  wan¬ 
dered  the  red  dining  room  talking 
to  old  friends. 

He  chatted  at  length  of  his  wife's 
planned  90th  birthday  celebrations 
today  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Re¬ 
turning  eventually  to  his  seat,  how¬ 
ever.  he  noticed  that  Lady  Violet 
had  gone.  "I’ve  lost  my  sister,"  he 
muttered.  "Disappeared  complete¬ 
ly.  Never  mind.  IU  meet  her  soon 
in  the  next  world." 

•  New  to  chum  John  Major's 
stomach.  Within  seven  weeks  of  its 
publication.  David  Heathcoat- 


Amory,  the  former  Paymaster  Gen¬ 
eral  who  resigned  over  the  single 
currency  in  July,  has  sold  out 
10JJ00  copies  of  his  book  A  Single 
Currency:  Why  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Must  Say  No.  A  second  print 
run  of  10XXX)  should  ensure  avail¬ 
ability  in  time  for  the  Tory 
conference. 


Buzz  zzz 


Defensive  moves 


Vamping 

I’M  DELIGHTED  to  see  that  my 
ghoulish  friend  Christopher  Lee  is 
to  return  to  the  screen  as  the  arch- 
villain  Lucas  De  Beaumanoir  in 


Old  friends 

AFTER  a  hearty  meal  with  his  sis¬ 
ter  Lady  Violet  Powell  yesterday  in 
Soho's  left-wing  lunching  spot  the 


A  BUSY  news  day  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dales,  to  judge  from  an  account  of 
a  wasp  entering  a  shop  in  last  Fri¬ 
day’s  Craven  Herald  and  Pioneer. 
"An  insect  looking  like  something 
out  of  a  horror  movie  plagued  a 
Skipton  shop.  The  hue  arrived  at 
photo  shop  Maple  Leaf  Images,  in 
Sheep  Street,  on  Monday.  Thought 
to  be  a  wood  wasp,  with  distinctive 
yellow  and  black  stripes,  the  insect 
was  buzzing  around  customers, 
causing  one  woman  to  leave  the 
shop  altogether.  The  wasp  was 
killed  and  staff  put  it  in  the 
freezer." 


“ Have  they  decided  the  nett* 
tonal  minimum  call  yet?” 


Slinger  hook 

PANIC  has  set  in  at  the  Queen 
Charlotte's  Ball,  for  one  of  the  gels 
has  been  injured  by  a  marauding 
wild  boar.  There  is  now  no  chance 
of  her  gliding  serenely  in  the  pro¬ 
cessional  crocodile  at  the  tall  on 


Rallgoers  of  old 


Monday  —  her  leg  is  in  plaster. 

Kate  Slinger  sustained  her  injury 
while  trekking  in  Indonesia.  The 
huge  tusked  boar  rushed  out  of  a 
forest  and  charged.  She  escaped  a 
goring,  but  was  felled  and  will  be 
on  crutches  for  the  event 

“Frightfully  inconvenient,"  says 
an  organiser.  "Crutches  and  a 
ballgown  do  not  go  together.  And, 
worse  still,  she  cant  get  her  satin 
shoes  on." 


PHS 


a*4 


The  Foreign  Office  came  rath¬ 
er  well  out  of  its  report  on 
looted  Nazi  gold.  Here,  it 
appeared,  was  refreshing  openness 
about  the  murky  past,  a  diligent 
search  for  the  truth,  and  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  have  another  go  at 
Swiss  banks  and  their  obsessive 
secrecy.  When  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  Malcom  Rifkind,  travels  to 
Zurich  aext  week  he  will  be  on  a 
mission  impeccable:  battling  for 
the  return  of  billions  of  dollars- 
worth  of  Jewish  gold  still  held  by 
those  intransigent  gnomes. 

Unfortunately,  behind  him  and 
his  team  will  trail  the  unmistake- 
able  wtiiff  of  hypocrisy.  What  the 
Government  now  presents  as  fresh 
disclosure  is  nothing  of  the  son. 
The  report  itself  is  a  rehearsal  of 
facts  that  have  been  in  the  public 
domain  since  1972  (I  read  most  of 
them  in  a  book  called  Hitler's  Gold 
some  20  years  ago).  There  is  no  new 
revelation,  no  unpublished  docu¬ 
ment  It  is  certainly  not  evidence  of 
a  renewed  determination  to  extract 
more  gold  from  Swiss  bank  vaults, 
despite  the  way  it  has  been  present¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  it  suggests  that  little  has 
changed  since  1946,  when  the  Allies 
accepted  less  than  $130  million 
worth  of  Nazi  gold  and  agreed  to 
waive  all  further  claims  against  the 
Swiss  Government.  Everyone  rec¬ 
ognised  at  the  rime  that  there  was 
more  to  be  had  —  indeed  a  Swiss 
banking  official  let  slip  that  the 
banks  might  be  holding  as  much  as 
$500  million  of  suspect  gold.  But 
the  main  conclusion  then,  and  for 
50  years,  was  that  something  was 
better  than  nothing. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown 
that,  however  expedient,  this  was  a 
less  than  honourable  course  of 
action.  Ova-  the  years,  the  Swiss 
have  reluctantly  released  small 
amounts  of  additional  gold  under 
pressure  from  Jewish  organ¬ 
isations  or  individuals,  but  never  as 
a  result  of  American  or  British 
government  action.  Pressure  for 
more  accountability  by  Swiss 
banks  has  come  either  as  a  result  of 
US  Senate  hearings  or  from  some 
brave  voices  in  Switzerland  itself, 
but  so  far  it  has  been  headed  off  by 
the  powerful  Swiss  bank  lobby. 

The  Swiss  can  legitimately  be 
pilloried  for  this,  though  it  should 
perhaps  be  remembered  that  the 
banking  secrecy  laws  were  origi¬ 
nally  passed  in  the  1930s  to  help 
persecuted  Jews  to  protect  their 
savings.  But  the  Foreign  Office 
must  accept  that  its  own  obsessive 
secrecy  over  wartime  documents 
has  ensured  a  climate  of  deep  sus¬ 
picion  about  anything  involving  its 
awn  role  vis-d-vis  the  Jews  and  their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

One  misconception  has  to  be 
cleared  up,  however:  sug¬ 
gestions  by  various  news¬ 
papers  and  by  Greville  Janner. 

M  P,  whose  questions  prompted  the 
report,  that  die  Bank  of  England  is 
also  withholding  Nazi  gold  are 
false.  The  five  tons  of  gold  it  holds, 
and  the  rather  smaller  amount  in 
Ihe  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New 
York,  are  there  for  distribution  to 
the  central  banks  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  who  daim  it  Albania  is  next  in 
line  for  restitution,  and  thereafter 
ten  othei  countries  are  due  to  be 
paid  back. 

Yet  the  reparations  work  re¬ 
mains  secret  The  Tripartite  Gold 
Commission,  set  up  in  1946  to 
negotiate  and  oversee  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Nazi  gold,  has  never 
published  its  accounts.  Despite  the 
bland  assertion  in  the  Fbreign 
Office  report  that  “details  of  its 
work  have  been  given  periodically 
to  Parliament",  no  such  details 
have  ever  been  forthcoming.  Mal¬ 
colm  Rifkind,  as  a  junior  Foreign 
Office  minister  in  1984.  did  state  the 
amounts  of  gold  currently  held  in 
London  and  New  York  ($60-7 
million  and  $24  million  respective¬ 
ly).  but  that  is  all. 

The  three-man  commission  is 
run  by  a  retired  diplomat,  Emrys 
Davies,  and  has  representatives 
from  Britain,  France  and  America. 

It  is  not  responsible  to  any  single 
government,  and  has  never  been 
required  to  publish  its  proceedings. 
Yet,  over  the  years  it  has  handed 
out  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
gold  to  various  countries,  and  there 
is  still  about  $80  million  to  be 
distributed. 

So  the  commission  faces  some 
sensitive  issues:  how  to  deal  with 
Serbia,  which  should  be  in  line  for 
a  share  of  Yugoslavia^  gold,  but 
which  is  currently  shielding  a 
dutch  of  war  criminals;  how  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  should  be  dealt  with  now 
it  has  split  in  two;  and  whether 
Italy,  an  Axis  power  for  most  of  the 
war.  realty  deserves  its  share. 

France,  it  appears,  behaved  with 
commendable  speed  in  repaying 
gold  to  Belgium  and  Luxemboui^ 
which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Nazis 
and  held  in  Dakar:  as  a  result  it  too 
will  be  a  redpient,  despite  being  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

At  its  office  in  Brussels,  the  com¬ 
mission  has  a  full  record  of  its  pro-  g 
ceedings  since  1946.  Yet  the  last 
time  it  reported  (secretly,  of  course) 
to  its  employei^governments  was  25 
years  ago.  So  wrtten  Mr  Rifkind  sits 
down  with  his  opposite  number  to 
protest  about  Swiss  secrecy,  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
answer  is:  et  tu  quoque? 
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love  of  labour  lost 


Beer  and  sandwiches  are  not  the  food  of  a  good  relationship 


This  time  three  years  ago.  a  Labour  leader 
ES **  «  a  Trades  Union  Congress  a" 
ference  and  promised  the  earth  in  return  for 

nfl7?1^SUPP0r  -for  par|y  reforms.  One 
of  the  Labour  pohucians  most  concerned 
about  John  Smith's  blatant  quid  pro^uo 
was  the  then  Shadow  Home  Secrets^,  Tony 
Blair.  Now,  when  Mr  Blair  goes  to  TUC 
conferences,  the  emphasis  is  on  what  a  Lab¬ 
our  government  would  not  give  the  unions. 
It  is  a  sign  of  how  much  has  changed  in  the 
past  three  years  that  even  Rodney  Bicker- 
staffe.  left-wing  general  secretary  of  Unison, 
Je  Pubhosector  workers’  union,  described 
tne  an  hour  minimum  wage  agreed  on 
yesterday  at  the  TUC  as  merely  a  ‘‘bid*’. 

This  is  a  far  healthier  relationship  than  in 
the  days  of  John  Smith.  Trade  unionists  may 
attempt  to  secure  good  pay  and  conditions 
for  their  workers;  but  the  job  of  a 
government  is  to  govern  for  the  whole 
country.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  unions 
should  not  ask  for  more  money  from  a 
Labour  government,  just  as  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  Labour  government  should 
not  say  no  to  the  demand.  Everyone  at 
Blackpool  yesterday  knew  that  Mr  Blair 
would  never  concede  a  minimum  wage  as 
high  as  £426  an  hour  this  was  merely  a 
bargaining  position. 

In  the  old  days  there  would  have  been  an 
attempt  to  make  it  Labour  Party  policy.  But 
Mr  Blair  is  having  some  success  in  trying  to 
distance  his  party  from  the  unions,  to  make 
Labour  more  like  the  American  Democrats, 
to  whom  the  unions  give  money  but  with 
whom  they  have  only  limited  institutional 
influence.  There  is  something  in  this  for  the 
unions  too.  Many  potential  members  are 
actively  put  off  joining  unions  because  they 
do  not  want  to  be  part  of  a  political 
organisation;  they  merely  want  support  at 
the  workplace. 

But.  despite  the  emergence  of  a  generation 
of  younger,  more  moderate  trade  union 


leaders,  there  is  still  a  handful  of  unions 
whose  executives  are  dominated  by  people 
who  are  so  left-wing  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  Labour  Party  members. 
Among  these  are  the  RMT  rail  union,  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  and 
Unison.  Factions  of  “tankies"  also  exist  in 
MSF  and  the  UCW  communications  union. 
Yesterday  Alan  Johnson,  the  Blairite  leader 
of  the  UCW.  was  forced  to  dismiss  Mr 
Blair's  calls  for  a  second  ballot  of  postal 
workers  as  “a  waste  of  time  and  money” — a 
statement  that  sounded  frankly  incredible 
coming  from  him.  but  which  must  have  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
hardliners  on  his  executive. 

Labour  is  now  taking  a  harder  line  on 
what  David  Blunk ett.  Shadow  Employment 
Secretary,  described  earlier  this  wok  as 
“armchair  revolutionaries".  Many  of  the 
newer  Labour  MPs.  Mr  Blunkett  among 
them,  had  to  deal  with  intransigent  unions 
when  they  ran  local  councils.  The  experience 
put  iron  in  their  souls  and  they  do  not  intend 
to  repeat  it  in  government,  particularly 
given  the  probable  state  of  the  public 
finances.  The  attraction  of  Mr  Blunkett  "s 
suggestion  that  unions  should  ballot  their 
members  whenever  a  significant  new  offer  is 
made  in  a  dispute  is  that  the  extremists  on 
trade  union  executives  can  be  bypassed. 

Labour  itself  has  gone  through  this 
process  by  adopting  one-member-one-vote 
for  most  party  decisions.  The  time  has  come 
for  trade  unions  to  do  the  same-  Public 
sympathy  with  strikes  has  diminished 
hugely  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  particularly 
if  they  inconvenience  consumers.  Aral 
strikers  rarely  gain  from  their  actions, 
particularly  in  the  long  term.  Some  trade 
union  leaders  are  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
serious  reform  in  the  way  that  their  internal 
affairs  are  run.  The  others  will  soon  realise, 
as  their  membership  withers,  that  account¬ 
ability  is  a  prerequisite  of  survival. 


ADVANTAGE  SADDAM 

The  Allies  require  a  northern  strategy 


Massoud  Barzani’s  military  control  of 
northern  Iraq  may  not  endure,  but  for  now 
his  rout  of  the  rival  forces  of  Jalal  Talabani’s 
Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  is  virtually 
complete.  He  may  think  that  he  can  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  devil’s  pact  he  has 
made  with  Saddam  Hussein,  that  the  Iraqi 
President  is  sincere  in  his  honeyed  words  of 
“pardon"  for  Iraq’s  four  million  Kurds  and 
his  careful  references  to  the  "autonomous" 
status  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan.  The  thousands  of 
Kurdish  civilians  who  have  Bed  to  the 
border  with  Iran  must  hope  that  Mr  Barzani 
has  gambled  well  and  that  Iraq’s  secret 
police  keep  their  distance. 

Nothing  could  be  less  sure.  In  Arbil, 
before  the  US  strikes.  Iraqi  forces  combed 
the  city,  destroying  the  headquarters  of  the 
Iraqi  National  Congress  which,  with  West¬ 
ern  support,  has  tried  to  unite  the  forces  of 
opposition  to  Saddam.  At  least  a  hundred 
INC  people  were  butchered.  With  his  tanks 
and  artillery  camped  outside  Arbil,  Saddam 
has  exposed  the  limits  to  the  guarantees 
offered  them  under  the  US-led  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  Vengeance  can  wait 
If  America  and  its  allies  confine  their 
response  to  further  missile  strikes  against 
Iraqi  anti-aircraft  batteries  south  of  Bagh¬ 
dad  —  which  is  all  that  Washington  has 
suggested  so  far  —  Saddam  will  tighten  the 
screws  on  northern  Iraq.  What  this  could 
mean,  on  past  precedent  is  the  revival  of 
Saddam's  long-term  campaign  of  exter¬ 
mination  —  as  Mr  Barzani,  8,000  of  whose 
followers  were  abducted  from  concentration 
camps  by  Saddam  in  1983  and  almost 
certainly  massacred,  should  know  from 
experience.  It  was  when  Saddam  again 
turned  on  the  Kurds  in  1991.  this  time  with 
gas,  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  passed  its  seminal  Resolution  688- 
Saddam’s  repression  of  his  own  people  is 
no  less  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  now 


than  it  was  then.  Since  1991,  the  Kurds  have 
owed  their  relative  safety  to  Operation 
Provide  Comfort,  a  combination  of  inter¬ 
national  relief,  aerial  surveillance  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  French  and  British  aircraft  and  the 
implied  allied  threat  that  Iraq’s  forces  would 
be  bombed  if  they  moved.  There  are  only  two 
constructions  to  put  on  the  American 
assertions  that  the  40,000  troops  and  450 
tanks  Saddam  sent  into  Arbil  went  un¬ 
detected.  Either  US  Intelligence  was  hope- 
lessty  incompetent,  or  the  Pentagon  was  too 
fearful  of  losing  a  single  aircraft  to  preempt 
Iraq’s  attack.  Cruise  missiles  have  value  but 
do  not  stop  armies  in  their  tracks. 

Saddam  will  now  show  only  the  restraint 
he  believes  he  must  Reconciliation  between 
the  Kurdish  factions,  which  the  Americans 
had  attempted,  is  still  worth  pursuing  but 
will  be  meaningless  unless  Baghdad  abides 
by  its  word  on  Kurdish  autonomy.  Perhaps 
a  third  of  Saddam's  1,400  tanks  are  in  the 
Arbil  region;  President  Clinton’s  next  ul¬ 
timatum  should  be  to  move  them,  and  the 
Republican  Guards,  well  south  of  the  36th 
parallel.  That  should  be  coupled  with  dear 
warning  that  any  atrocities  against  Iraq's 
Kurds  will  expose  Saddam's  military  infra¬ 
structure  to  devastating  attack. 

Such  moves  will  be  credible  only  if  Mr 
Clinton  is  prepared  to  deploy  manned 
airpower  should  Saddam  refuse.  This  would 
entail  some  risk  of  a  lucky  hit  against  an 
American  aircraft.  Mr  Clinton’s  “southern 
strategy”  has  corralled  Saddam  more  tightly 
south  of  Baghdad.  Iraqi  attempts  to  defy  that 
new  zone  should  be  met  with  appropriate 
force.  But  that  strategy  needs  a  northern 
complement  Containment  of  Saddam  has  to 
be  multidimensional.  Every  refugee  who 
leaves  northern  Iraq  represents  a  victory  for 
him;  if  the  flow  becomes  a  flood,  it  will  also 
constitute  just  die  regional  crisis  that 
Resolution  688  rightly  sought  to  prevent 


LE  TAN  C’EST  MOI 


Chirac  turns  sun  lotion  King 


smooth,  svelte  —  smarmy,  the  image 
ie  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
notentiary  has  rarely  varied  over  the 
Kings  and  presidents  entrust  their 
sentatives  overseas  with  their  secrets, 
stratagems  and  their  peccadilloes.  The 
n  envoy,  it  was  accepted  even  in 
36 than  days,  must  not  only  lie  abroad 
is  co Lin rry;  he  must,  by  his  very  mien 
jemeanour.  represent  the  mood  and 
inarions  of  his  monarch.  But  rarely  has 
en  asked  to  Look  like  his  master.  The 
h  Government,  however,  has  now 
i  a  decree  that  has  sent  a  frisson  at 
sed  incredulity  throughout  the  French 

naric  corps:  the  200  men  who  have  the 
]r  to  represent  the  Elysee  abroad  must 
",  soigne ,  and  boasting  a  tan  as 
nt  as  if  thf Sun  King  had  just  left  the 
ines  They  must  in  other  words,  be  the 

Image  of  President  Chirac  himself. 
>reis  something  less  than  French  about 
FOdal  definition  of  masculine  elegance, 
draa  long  an  admirer  of  le  marketing 
K  h£  fallen  for  America's  con> 
Sand  has  asked  Jacques  Segudaa 
Image-maker,  to  examine  the  Quai 

ay's  sartorial  standards. 

j  this  say  about  the  sen 

hauteur  and  sense  of  history  m 
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sneering  superiority  that  has  long  made  it 
the  most  feared  and  admired  in  the  world? 
What  would  Richelieu  or  Talleyrand  have 
made  of  it?  The  French  diplomat,  it  was 
assumed,  was.  above  all.  a  formidable  mind, 
a  man  for  whom  diplomacy  was  warfare 
pursued  by  other  means.  No  matter  if  he 
was  perfumed  or  corpulent,  so  long  as  he 
kept  a  fine  table,  served  the  best  wines  and 
obtained  the  most  closely  guarded  secrets. 

Hilas,  times  have  changed.  No  longer  is 
French  the  lingua  franca  of  the  world’s 
chanceries.  No  longer  does  the  French 
Ambassador  enjoy  die  finest  residence  or 
boast  the  most  delicate  lace.  He  must,  like  all 
other  envoys  today,  sell  his  country,  boost  its 
exports  and  make  the  necessary  concessions 
to  passing  fashion  and  custom.  If  this  means 
that  he  should  remain  slim,  fit  and  a  fine 
model  for  the  top  Parisian  fashion  houses,  so 
be  it  He  may,  conveniently,  also  give  an 
impression  that  he  has  just  flown  in  from  the 
sun-drenched  French  possessions  overseas, 
or  left  his  elegant  villa  on  the  Riviera.  M 
Chirac  found  that  sleek  hair  and  a  well-cut 
suit  did  wonders  for  his  election  campaign, 
and  believes  that  selling  French  influence 
overseas  needs  the  same  attention  to  detail. 
The  envoys  themselves  may  regret  that  an 
image  from  GQ  counts  for  more  nowadays 
than  IQ.  But  as  the  Roi  SoIeO  himself 
observed.  “Le  tan.  ctst  moi.” 
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Challenge  of  ‘doing  business’  with  Labour  in  power 


I  From  the  General  Secretary 
I  of  the  Manufacturing,  Science 
and  Finance  Union 

Sir,  It  hardly  comes  as  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  that  Lord  Hanson  won’t  be  bet¬ 
ting  on  Labour  ("Why  I  can’t  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  Blair",  September  10),  but  I 
would  have  expected  a  slightly  more 
informed  piece  than  the  mishmash  of 
tired  slogan  is  ing  we  were  treated  to. 

Nothing  is  more  revealing  —  or  in¬ 
deed  depressing  —  than  Lord  Han¬ 
son's  comment  that  Labour's  plan  to 
invest  in  education  and  training 
would  be  taking  “yet  more  cash  from 
the  productive  sector  of  the  economy". 
With  attitudes  like  that,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  we  have  such  a  poor  record  on 
skills  development  compared  with  our 
international  competitors. 

Labours  plans,  announced  in  its 
draft  manifesto  (reports  and  leading 
article.  July  5).  for  a  University  for  In¬ 
dustry  to  enhance  workplace  skills 
and  for  “individual  learning  ac¬ 
counts"  to  meet  the  cost  of  training 
would  help  to  tackle  this  central  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  economy;  but  it  will  take 
commitment  by  employers,  backed  up 
by  investment,  to  make  them  happen. 

When  Labour  is  in  government, 
will  Lord  Hanson  contribute  to  his 
employees’  individual  learning  ac¬ 
counts?  And  will  he  support  them  if 
they  wish  to  study  with  the  University 
for  Industry? 

In  short  will  he  “do  the  business" 
on  training? 

Yours  faithfully, 

ROGER  LYONS, 

General  Secretary,  MSF, 

MSF  Centre, 

33-37  Moreland  Street  EC1. 
September  10. 

From  the  Shadow  Minister 
for  Small  Business 

Sir.  Lord  Hanson’s  sneering  remarks 
about  Labour's  positive  policies  for 
small  businesses  are  typical  of  the 
party  he  supports.  The  Conservative 
Party's  remaining  idea,  as  the  general 


election  approaches,  is  to  knock  ours. 

The  small  businesses  whose  heads  I 
meet  are  fed  up  to  the  back  teeth  with 
this  Government’s  policies:  rising 
taxes  —  II  since  the  last  election:  in¬ 
creasing  red  tape  —  the  new  Asylum 
Act  will  cost  small  firms  £12.5  million 
and  make  them  responsible  for  em¬ 
ployees*  immigration  status;  and  poor 
government  performance  —  the  Trea¬ 
sury  paid  14  per  cent  of  its  bills  late 
last  year. 

After  a  long  process  of  consultation 
with  industry  Labour  has  put  forward 
in  its  manifesto  for  business  sensible 
and  innovative  ideas  to  help  small 
businesses  become  more  competitive. 
Lord  Hanson  doesn't  like  them,  but 
MrSrephen  Alambriris,  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Small  Businesses,  commented 
at  Labours  London  Conference  on 
September  4:  “There  has  been  a  lot 
that  is  positive  for  small  businesses 
and  they  are  now  prepared  to  listen  to 
Labour." 

Yours  sincerely, 

BARBARA  ROCHE 
House  of  Commons. 

September  10. 

From  the  Shadow  Secretary  for 
Education  and  Employment 

Sir,  I  was  surprised  and  taken  aback 
by  Lord  Hanson's  attack  on  Labour’s 
education  policies. 

Labour  authorities  are  leading  the 
way  in  raising  standards.  Last  week 
Gillian  Shephard  took  up  the  Labour- 
controlled  Birmingham  council's  idea 
of  baseline  assessment  of  children 
upon  entry  into  primary  school  (re¬ 
ports  and  leading  article,  September 
4)  which  has  spread  to  Barnsley.  New¬ 
castle  upon  Tyne  and  Sheffield. 

Lord  Hanson  appears  not  to  be 
aware  that  1  have  set  out  our  agenda 
for  boosting  achievement  in  literacy 
and  numeracy.  I  made  our  proposals 
on  classroom  management  and  teach¬ 
ing  methods  at  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Headteachers’  conference  on 
May  30.  I  have  been  rigorous  in  set¬ 
ting  out  proposals  for  quality  and 


standards  at  teacher  conferences  over 
the  Easter  period. 

We  are  committed  to  ensuring  that 
all  teachers  are  able  to  teach  the  basics 
and  are  skilled  in  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  Professor  Michael  Barber,  of 
London  University's  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  is  chairing  a  task  force  which 
is  working  towards  a  target  for  every 
child  (Education.  May  31).  By  the  end 
of  a  second  term  of  a  Labour  govern¬ 
ment  all  children  leaving  primary 
school  (except  those  with  special 
needs)  will  have  readied  a  reading 
age  of  at  least  11. 

Raising  standards  for  all  our  child¬ 
ren  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  education 
policies. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DAVID  BLUNKETT. 

House  of  Commons. 

September  10. 

From  M r  Peter  Ruck 

Sir,  Lord  Hanson  clearly  states  why 
he  feels  unable  to  do  business  with 
any  administration  led  by  Tony  Blair. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question 
is  whether  he  can  do  business  with  a 
future  government  led  by  John  Ma¬ 
jor? 

The  Conservatives’  record  in  recent 
years  is  less  than  impressive.  We  are 
told  that  Britain  now  enjoys  one  of  the 
lower  rates  of  unemployment  in  Eur¬ 
ope,  bur  many  of  those  employed  have 
been  able  to  secure  only  part-time  em¬ 
ployment.  We  were  assured  that  under 
a  Conservative  administration  taxes 
would  fail.  They  have  risen  for  many 
within  the  working  population. 

The  Government  is  also  riven  by 
dissent  over  how  we  should  position 
ourselves  within  Europe.  Surely  clear 
thinking  and  straight  talking  are  nec¬ 
essary.  Whom  does  Lord  Hanson  re¬ 
commend  we  vote  for? 

Yours  faithfully. 

PETER  RUCK. 

Garden  Cottage,  Abinger  HaU. 
Abinger  Hammer.  Dorking.  Surrey. 
September  10. 


Survey  of  foreign  investment  in  UK 


Bad  hair  day 

Front  Captain  Paul  Hamilton, 
Church  Army 

Sir.  If  die  Church  of  England’s  “Bad 
hair  day"  poster  campaign  does  not 
reflect  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas 
(letters,  September  7)  then  it’s  worth 
noting  that  the  traditional  campaigns 
do  not  either. 

Year  after  year  we  see  beautifully 
clean  and  tidy  stable  scenes  with  the 
Christ  child  and  a  Maty  who  looks  as 
if  she’s  been  ata  beauty  parlour  raiher 
than  riding  for  miles  on  a  donkey 
before  giving  birth.  The  miracle  of 
Christinas  must  be  that  God  chose  to 
be  born  in  filthy,  smelly  and  ordinary 
surroundings. 

The  “Bad  hair  day"  campaign  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  Christmas 
message  and  is  more  likely  to  reach 
those  who  would  never  go  near  a 
church.  For  that  reason  we  shall  be 
using  it  alongside  our  more  tradi¬ 
tional  images. 

Yours  truly, 

PAUL  HAMILTON. 

St  Katherine's  Church, 

Edith  Road,  Canvey  Island,  Essex. 
September  6. 

From  Mr  Paul  Walter 

Sir.  The  “Bad  hair  day"  poster  on  your 
front  page  (September  5)  depicted  one 
of  the  Magi  visiting  Mary  after 
Christ’s  birth  wearing  a  crucifix,  al¬ 
beit  a  stylistically  crooked  one. 

I  am  no  theologian,  but  I  thought 
that  the  crucifix  did  not  become  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  faith  until  after  Christ's  cruci¬ 
fixion. 

Yours  faithfully. 

PAUL  WALTER, 

12  Stanley  Road,  Newbury.  Berkshire. 
September  6. 


Death  on  the  roads 

From  Mr  A  ngus  Duncan 

Sir,  Mr  Martin  Lyth*s  letter  (Septem¬ 
ber  6)  seems  to  imply  that  road  deaths 
started  with  the  invention  of  the  motor 
car.  Did  horses  never  shy?  Did  they 
not  bolt?  Were  those  on  foot  never 
trampled?  Was  no  carriage  ever  over¬ 
turned? 

Pier  journey  mile,  and  perhaps  even 
in  absolute  terms,  the  number  of 
deaths  must  be  only  a  fraction  of  what 
it  was  in  the  century  before  1896. 

Yours  faithfully. 

A  H.  DUNCAN. 

52  Bath  Road, 

Emsworth.  Hampshire. 

September  6. 


Romania’s  future 

From  the  Charge  d'affaires. 

Embassy  of  Romania 

Sir,  l  am  happy  to  endorse  the  optim¬ 
ism  expressed  by  my  friend  Nicolae 
Rariu  (letter.  September  4)  about  Ro¬ 
mania's  economic  prospects.  These 
are  indeed  excellent 
However,  Mr  Ratiu  is  incorrect  in 
his  assertion  that  President  Iliescu, 
who  will  be  standing  for  democratic 
election  next  November,  has  ever  ser¬ 
ved  as  Minister  of  Propaganda  in  any 
Romanian  Government  And  no  local 
elections  were  held  in  Romania  last 
March. 

Yours  faithfully, 

GHEORGHE  DRaGOS. 

Embassy  of  Romania, 

4  Palace  Green.  W8. 

September  9. 


From  the  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Small  Business,  Industry  and  Energy 

Sir.  Under  a  headline  “UK  loses  al¬ 
lure  for  foreign  firms"  (Business,  Sept¬ 
ember  9)  you  reported  the  findings  of 
a  survey  of  100  senior  managers  in 
overseas  companies  on  their  future 
plans  for  foreign  investment. 

This  survey  purports  to  show  that 
Britain  is  now  in  ninth  place,  where 
similar  surveys  in  1994  and  1995  put 
us  at  number  one.  Germany  is  placed 
at  number  five. 

It  should  be  made  dear  that  this  is 
merely  a  forecast  Britain  still  has  an 
overwhelming  lead  among  EU  coun¬ 
tries  in  attracting  such  investment 
We  dominate  both  North  American 
and  Far  Eastern  investment  into  the 
EU,  with  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 

By  comparison,  figures  from  the  US 
Department  of  Commerce  recently 
showed  that  Germany  received  less 
than  14  per  cent  in  1995.  Britain's  stock 
of  inward  investment  is  now  over  £150 
billion,  two-thirds  up  on  ten  years 
ago,  which  can  be  directly  translated 
into  jobs  and  growth. 

The  many  reasons  for  this  —  our 


Animal  insights 

From  Dr  Max  Praia 

Sir.  Your  reporter’s  conclusion  (Sept¬ 
ember  5)  that  recent  tests  with  a  dog 
named  Jaytee  help  to  prove  that  “dogs 
can  read  human  minds"  is  a  bit  pre¬ 
mature. 

Jaytee  went  to  the  French  windows 
immediately  before  his  mistress’s  ar¬ 
rival  on  123  occasions.  He  did  not  re¬ 
act  prior  to  her  arrival  on  30  occas¬ 
ions.  He  was  thus  judged  to  have  anti- 
dpated  her  arrival  correctly  80  per 
cent  of  the  time  and  this  finding  is 
hailed  as  evidence  of  Jaytee’s  mind¬ 
reading  prowess. 

But  we  also  need  to  know  how  often 
Jaytee’s  trip  to  the  window  was  not 
followed  by  his  mistress's  arrival.  If 
Jaytee  is  a  particularly  active  dog  (as 
terriers  often  are)  he  may  make  doz¬ 
ens  of  trips. 

Some  of  them  inevitably  are  in  ad¬ 
vance.  They  do  not  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  arcane  mental  powers  unless 
they  are  significantly  more  frequent 
than  his  trips  to  the  window  when  she 
is  not  about  to  arrive. 

Sincerely, 

MAX  PROLA, 

The  Croft.  Ditchfield  Lane, 

High  Legh.  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
September  5. 

From  Mr  M.  J.  Mitchell 

Sir,  Your  report  gives  scant  credit  to 
the  abili  ties  of  cats. 

I  live  in  a  terrace  at  right-angles  to 


Homosexual  parents 

From  the  Reverend  G.  A.  Wilkinson 

Sir,  No  doubt  two  men  are  entitled  un¬ 
der  the  law  to  choose  to  five  together. 
No  doubt  also,  as  a  result  ot  their 
choice,  they  will  be  unable  biologically 
to  have  a  child. 

But  in  what  other  circumstances 
would  we  permit  two  adult  males,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  choice,  to  per¬ 
manently  deprive  an  infant  girl  of  her 
natural  mother  and  to  force  her  to  live 
with  them?  Surety  Sarah  Clare  does 
have  an  enforceable  right  —  Miss 


competitive  labour  costs  and  flexibil¬ 
ity.  low  taxation,  advanced  skills,  de¬ 
regulated  utilities,  quality  research, 
easy  communications,  and  positive  in¬ 
centives  for  international  business  — 
remain  evident  to  the  world's  leading 
multinationals. 

Companies  make  investment  deri¬ 
sions  over  the  long-term.  Temporary 
uncertainties  such  as  elections  and 
market  fluctuations  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  but  Britain’s  success  over  the 
past  decade  —  with  expansions  by 
existing  investors  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  the  total  each  year  —  sug¬ 
gests  a  degree  of  long-term  confidence 
on  the  part  of  international  business 
that  this  survey  ignores. 

While  far  from  being  complacent 
about  the  growing  competition  from 
other  countries,  the  Government  re¬ 
mains  confident  that  we  have  all  the 
factors  in  place  to  ensure  the  UK  a 
healthy  future  in  the  field  of  inward 
investment 

Yours  sincerely, 

RICHARD  PAGE, 

Department  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

J  Victoria  Street  SW1. 

September  10. 


the  road  with  (until  recently)  three  cats 
(one  has  just  died).  My  door  is  at  least 
50  yards  from  the  road. 

My  neighbours  have  told  me  that  if 

I  am  returning  on  foot  the  cats  (who 
roam  free)  start  down  the  passageway 
long  before  I  appear  and  if  I  return  by 
car  they  have  regularly  been  waiting 
on  the  pavement  when  I  arrive. 

It  has  been  unusual  for  me  to  rerum 
heme  without  being  greeted  by  one  of 
them,  whatever  the  weather. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MICHAEL  MITCHELL 

II  Chestnut  Terrace. 

Charlton  Kings. 

Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 
September  5. 

From  Mr  Peter  Bennett 

Sir,  We  live  near  Gatwick  airport  and 
frequently  large  aircraft  pass  over  our 
house. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  were  re¬ 
turning  from  Greece  to  Gatwick.  My 
son  was  at  home  looking  after  Jessie, 
our  nine-year-old  border  collie. 

He  reported  that  an  hour  or  so  be¬ 
fore  we  arrived  the  dog  had  got  very 
excited  and  let  out  a  long,  low  howl. 

It  would  seem  that  Jessie  sensed  our 
presence  in  foe  air  quite  dose  to  our 
home.  I  hope  I  am  not  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETER  BENNETT. 

Radwinter.  Hurtis  Hill. 

Crowborough.  Sussex. 

Septembers. 


Helen  Reece's  view  notwithstanding 
(letter,  September  4)  —  not  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  her  mother. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  A  WILKINSON. 

St  Aidan’s  House.  172  Herbert  Road. 
Small  Heath.  Birmingham. 
September  5. 
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Digital  substitute 
for  church  music 

From  the  Editor  of  Music  and  Liturgy 

Sir.  !  encountered  the  “digital  hym¬ 
nal"  (report,  September  6)  at  the 
Christian  Resources  Exhibition  in 
May.  Apparently  it  can  play  just 
hymn  tunes,  or  add  the  sound  of  a 
choir,  or.  in  extreme  cases,  the  sound 
of  a  whole  congregation.  All  our  prob¬ 
lems  solved  at  the  press  of  a  button. 
Would  that  the  real  work  of  the 
Church  could  so  easily  be  addressed. 

Of  course  there  are  places  where  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  people  to 
lead  music;  but  a  machine  like  this  is 
not  the  answer.  Liturgy  is  something 
done  by  real  people  really  present. 
There  is  no  suostitute  for  music  —  of 
whatever  style  —  provided  by  living 
people  among  other  living  people  for 
rile  worship  of  God. 

Even  unaccompanied  singing, 
whfle  it  might  be  unsteady  to  begin 
with,  improves  as  people  hear  their 
own  voices  and  grow  in  confidence. 
The  Iona  Community  produces  much 
music  for  singing  unaccompanied, 
which  is  increasingly  used  by  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  denominations.  It  advises: 
“Believe  in  the  voice  which  God  has 
given  you.  It  is  the  voice  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  angel." 

What  next?  Taped  sermons?  Vimial 
clergy? 

Yours  etc. 

ANN  MOYN1HAN, 

Editor,  Music  and  Uturgy, 

The  Society  of  St  Gregory. 

33  Brockenhurst  Road, 

Addis  combe.  Croydon,  Surrey. 
September  6. 

From  Mr  Alan  Millard 

Sir.  If  digital  hymnals  replace  church 
organists  divine  justice  will  at  last 
have  been  served. 

Church  organists  in  Britain  are.  in 
my  view,  treated  like  wallpaper  and 
expected  to  provide  an  unobtrusive 
background  for  those  who  like  to  gos¬ 
sip  before,  during  and  after  services. 

At  a  recent  service  I  attended  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  first  note  of 
the  final  Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue  was 
nothing  more  than  the  starting  pistol 
for  a  sudden  mass  exodus. 

In  Germany  services  begin  with  the 
first  organ  note  and  end  with  the  last 
All  of  the  organ  music  in  between  is 
integral  to  the  service  and  everyone 
listens  to  every  note. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  British  organ¬ 
ists  are  hard  to  find  when  most  con¬ 
gregations  would  probably  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  if  their  organist  had  been  replaced 
with  a  digital  hymnal? 

Yours  faithfully. 

ALAN  MILLARD, 

8  Medina  Court 
Marine  Parade  West 
Lee-on-the-SoIent  Hampshire. 
September  6. 

From  Mrs  Rosemary  Inge 

Sir,  My  sister  and  f  went  to  stay  with 
friends  in  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry,  in  the 
1960s  and  derided  to  attend  the  Angli¬ 
can  service. 

Unsurprisingly  for  that  predomin¬ 
antly  Catholic  part  of  the  world,  the 
congregation  was  not  large,  but  the 
rector  solved  the  sound  problem  in  an 
original  way  —  with  a  jukebox.  So  in¬ 
stead  of  a  few  droning  voices  rebound¬ 
ing  in  the  near-empty  building,  we 
were  treated  to  the  glorious  sounds  of 
the  Bach  Choir  ringing  the  TeDeum. 

Yours  faithfally. 

ROSEMARY  INGE, 

Westmead. 

Bleadney.  Wells.  Somerset. 

September  6. 


Cleopatra’s  Needle 

From  Mr  Peter  M.  Fryer 

Sir,  You  ask  (leading  article,  Septem¬ 
ber  2)  whether  it  is  time  to  save  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle  from  the  polluted  air  of 
London. 

This  is  an  interesting  question  in 
view  of  what  happened  after  the  obe¬ 
lisk  was  saved  from  shipwreck  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  in  1377.  an  incident  re¬ 
corded  in  my  late  father’s  book.  A 
Newcastle  Century. 

The  salvaging  ship  was  the  Fits- 
maurice,  owned  by  Burrell  &  Son. 
who  offered  to  waive  the  £2.000  sal¬ 
vage  award  if  the  Needle  was  erected 
in  Greenock.  Had  the  offer  been 
accepted,  this  might  have  become  one 
of  the  many  gifts  of  art  and  antiquities 
to  Glasgow  now  known  as  the  Burrell 
Collection. 

Whether  the  Greenock  atmosphere 
would  have  been  any  less  damaging 
than  that  of  London's  Embankment  1 
cannot  say,  but  Burrell  was  most  cer¬ 
tainly  aware  of  the  hazards  of  pollu¬ 
tion  when  he  stipulated  in  the  deal  of 
gift  that  the  collection  was  to  be 
housed  several  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Glasgow. 

Perhaps  the  trustees  of  the  Burrell 
Collection  would  care  to  renew  the 
offer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  M.  FRYER. 

66  Reid  Park  Road. 

Jesmond.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
September  5. 

From  Mr  John  McGillan 

Sir.  Does  the  use  of  “sister"  in  your 
leading  article  indicate  that  obelisks 
are  to  be  regarded  as  female? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  this  “landmark"  decision  was 
made. 

Yours  faithfully. 

J.  MCGILLAN. 

12  Slieve  Banna. 

Coleraine,  Co  Londonderry. 
September  4. 
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COURT  CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
September  II:  The  Princess  Royal 
today  visited  West  Yorkshire  and 
was  received  by  Mr  David 
Feamley  (Vice  Lord-Lieutenant). 

Her  Royal  Highness.  President 
of  the  Patrons,  Crime  Concern,  this 
morning  visited  Leeds/Bees  ton 
Youthworks.  Cross  Flafts  Primary 
School,  Tempest  Rend.  Leeds,  and 
opened  the  Cross  Flans  Youth  and 
Community  Development  Centre. 
Cross  Flans  Park,  off  Harlech 
Road,  Leeds. 

The  Princess  Royal.  President. 
British  Knitting  and  Clothing  Ex¬ 
port  Council,  this  afternoon 
opened  Baud  Menswear  Brands. 
Granary  Building.  I  Canal  Wharf. 
Leeds. 

Her  Rqyai  Highness  later  visited 
the  Pennine  Bowling  Club  fur  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  Well  holme 
Park.  Brighouse. 

The  Princess  Royal  afterwards 
visited  The  Princess  Royal  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Centre,  Greenftead 
Road.  Huddersfield,  to  mark  the 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Huddersfield  Royal 
Infirmary. 

Her  Royal  Highness.  Past  Presi¬ 
dent.  the"  Chartered  Institute  of 
Transport,  this  evening  attended  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Society  at  Gatwick  Airport  and 


was  received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  West  Sussex 
(Major  General  Sir  Philip  Ward). 
KENSINGTON  PALACE 
September  II:  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  this  morning  opened 
die  new  Rstiride  Removal  Want  at 
the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Water 
Company's  Treatment  Works. 
South  Hannmgfield.  and  also  at 
the  Langford  Treatment  Works, 
Maldon,  and  was  received  on 
arrival  by  Her  Majesty's  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Essex  (The  Lord 
BraybrookeJ- 

In  the  afternoon  His  Royal 
Highness  opened  the  Pre- Prepara¬ 
tory  School  at  Brentwood  School. 
Ingrave  Road,  Brentwood- 
YORK  HOUSE 
ST  JAMES’S  PALACE 
September  II:  Hie  Duke  of  Kent. 
President,  this  morning  visited  die 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institu¬ 
tion  Collection,  the  Historic  Dock¬ 
yard.  Chatham.  Kent,  and  was  met 
on  arrival  by  Her  Majesty^  Lord- 
Lieu  tenant  of  Kent  (The  Lord 
Kingsdownj. 

His  Royal  Highness  this  after¬ 
noon  an  ended  the  Naming  Cere¬ 
mony  of  the  "RNLB  George  and 
Ivy  Swanson”  at  the  Historic 
Dockyard,  Chatham,  and  later 
visited  Leeds  Castle.  Maidstone. 
Kent. 


Today’s  royal 
engagements 

The  Princess  Royal  will  attend 
Bath  University's  international 
colloquium  on  sport  and  higher 
education  into  the  21st  century  at 
The  Guildhall.  Bath,  ai  8.50am; 
and.  as  Patron  of  the  Institute  of 
Logistics,  will  present  the  national 
awards  at  the  19%  annual  awards 
ceremony  and  dinner  at  the  Royal 
Lancaster  Hotel,  W2.  at  7.00. 
Princess  Alexandra  will  open  the 
new  conference  facilities  at  Auck¬ 
land  Castle.  Bishop  Auckland. 
County  Durham,  at  12J0. 

Lord  Hussey  of 
North  Bradley 

The  life  barony  conferred  upon  Mr 
Marmaduke  James  Hussey  has 
been  gazetted  by  the  name,  style 
and  title  of  Baron  Hussey  of  North 
Bradley,  of  North  Bradley  in  the 
County  of  Wiltshire. 


Birthdays  today 

Miss  Maria  Aitken.  actress.  51:  Sir 
Lindsay  Alexander,  former  deputy 
chairman.  Lloyds  Bank,  76:  Vis¬ 
count  Allendale.  74:  Mr  Nicholas 
Barter.  Principal,  RADA,  56:  Colo¬ 
nel  Sir  Donald  Cameron  of 
Lochiel.  KT.  former  Lord-Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Inverness.  S6;  Mr  Alan 
Cathcan.  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive.  Avis.  Europe.  53:  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Paer  Competent.  SI: 
Professor  Ranald  Hedley,  educa¬ 
tion  isL  79:  Mr  Ian  Holm,  actor.  65: 
Lord  Milner  of  Leeds.  73;  the  Right 
Rev  Alan  Rogers,  former  Bishop  of 
Mauritius.  89:  (he  Right  Rev  Frank 
Pilkington  Sargeam.  Bishop  at 
Lambeth.  64:  Mr  Robert  Simpson, 
chief  executive.  Press  Association. 
52;  Sir  Arthur  Sugden.  former 
chief  executive  officer.  Co-op¬ 
erative  Wholesale  Society.  78;  Sir 
Gervas  Walker,  former  chairman. 
Association  of  County  Councils,  76: 
Professor  George  Zamecki.  art 
historian.  81. 


Dinner 


Times  Newspapers  and 
the  British  Museum 
The  Directors  of  Times  News¬ 
papers  and  the  Director  and 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
were  the  hosts  at  a  dinner  held  last 
night  af  the  British  Museum  after 
Sir  Edward  Heath.  KG.  MP.  had 
opened  the  exhibition  Mysteries  of 
Andent  China:  New  Discoveries 
from  the  Early  Dynasties". 

Dr  Roben  Anderson.  Director  of 
the  British  Museum.  Mr  Zhang 
Wenbin.  Director-General  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Cultural  Relics. 
China,  Sir  Edward  Heath.  Mr 
Graham  Greene.  Chairman  of 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  and  Mr 
Peter  Siothard.  Editor  of  The 


Times,  were  the  speakers.  Among 
others  present  were: 

Viscountess  Norwich.  Baroness 
Brlusiocke.  Lord  and  Lady 
Craihome.  Baroness  Dunn.  Lara 
and  Lady  Griffiths  or  FTorestfach. 
Lord  Howe  of  Aberavon.  CH.  QC. 
and  Lady  Howe.  Lord  Maclehose  of 
Beoch.  KT.  and  Udy  Maclehose. 
Lord  and  Lady  Rayne.  Lord  and 
Lady  Rees-MQEg.  Lord  and  Lady 
Wolfcon.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Pickering.  Sir  David  Attenborough. 
CH.  and  Lady  Auenborougb,  Sir 
Alan  and  Lady  Donald,  sir  Joseph 
and  Lady  Hotung.  Lady  Purves.  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Thomson.  Lady 
Youde.  Mrs  Roben  Anderson. 
Major-General  and  Mrs  Han  Kalhe. 
Ms  Chen  Shulle.  Dr  and  Mrs 
Lincoln  Chin.  Mr  Fan  Zhonghul. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Douglas  Flynn,  Dr 
Roger  Goepper.  Mr  and  Mrs  Leslie 
Hinton.  Dr  Jessica  Rawson,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Maurice  Saalchi.  Miss 
Josephine  Shaw.  Ms  Sally 
Emerson.  Ms  Shi  Yazhu.  Mr  Sun  Jf. 


Anniversaries 


BIRTHS:  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Garter  King  of  Arms  1677-86, 
Shustoke.  Warwickshire.  1605: 
Herbert  Henry  Asquith.  1st  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Asquith.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  1908-16.  Moriey,  Yorkshire, 
1852;  H.L  Mencken,  writer,  Bal¬ 
timore.  Maryland.  1880;  Maurice 
Chevalier,  singer.  Paris.  1888; 
Louis  MacNeice,  poet,  Belfast. 
1907;  Jesse  Owens,  athlete.  Dan¬ 
ville.  Alabama,  1913. 

DEATHS:  Francois  Couperin  ILe 
Grand),  harpsichordist,  Paris. 
1733:  Gebhard  von  Blucher.  Field 
Marshal,  Silesia,  1819;  Leonid 
Andreyev,  novelist,  Kuokkala.  Fin¬ 
land,  1919;  Robert  Lowell,  poet. 
New  York.  1977. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  was  erected  on 
the  Thames  Embankment. 
London,  1878. 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethio¬ 
pia  was  deposed  by  a  military 
coup,  1974. 

Steve  Biko,  first  president  of  the 


South  African  Students  Organis¬ 
ation.  died  in  jail.  Pretoria,  1977. 


Luncheon 

Canada-UK  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Mr  Michael  Harris,  Premier  of 
Ontario,  was  the  guest  of  honour 
and  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Canada-United  Kingdom  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  held  yesterday  at 
the  Four  Seasons  hotel.  Mr  Mich¬ 
ael  Chapman.  President  of  the 
Chamber,  presided.  The  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  and  the 
Agents  General  for  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Quebec  were  present. 


Appointment 

Mr  Timothy  Andrew  Wigram 
Uoyd.  QC  to  be  a  Justice  of  the 
High  Court,  assigned  to  the  Chan¬ 
cery  Division. 


ROBIN  MAYES 


Penelope  Hobhouse,  the  designer,  and  Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens  with  a  model  of  the  new  garden  yesterday 

Walled  garden  is  gift  for  the  Queen  Mother 

QUEEN  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother  was  shown  plans  for  a 
new  garden  in  her  honour  and  said:  “I’ve  been  given  lots  of 
flowers  but  nobody  has  ever  given  me  a  garden  before.*’  She 
was  sharing  her  thoughts  with  Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  chairman 
of  English  Heritage,  which  is  presenting  her  with  the  garden  at 
Walmer  Castle  on  the  Kent  coast  as  a  belated  95th  birthday  gift 
The  garden  will  be  completed  by  next  July  —  almost  the  Queen 
Mother’s  97th  birthday  —  when  she  is  due  for  her  next  visit  to 
Walmer  Castle  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Each  year 
since  1978.  when  she  became  Lord  Warden,  the  Queen  Mother 
has  stayed  at  the  castle  for  a  long  weekend  or  a  full  week.  She 
takes  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  castle's  grounds  arid  spends 
hours  sitting  or  strolling  there  with  her  corgis.  The  new 
garden,  designed  by  Penelope  Hobhouse.  features  a 
rectangular,  95ft  long  formal  pool  with  water  lilies  surrounded 
by  clipped  yew  pyramids.  A  Tudor-style  turf  mount  at  one  end 
of  the  garden  will  be  topped  with  a  castle  of  dipped  yew  facing 
a  classical  summer-house.  Hie  perfume  of  roses,  regale  lilies 
and  rosemaiy.  much  loved  by  the  Queen  Mother,  will  scent  the 
garden  which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


An  aerial  view  taken  in  1921  showing  die  walled 
garden  planted  with  fnrit  trees  and  vegetables 


Archaeology 

Details  of  Alfred’s  great  plan 
for  London  are  unearthed 

By  Norman  Hammond,  archaeology  correspondent 


EVIDENCE  of  Alfred  the 
Great's  occupation  of  London 
1,110  years  ago  has  come  to 
light  on  the  City's  waterfront. 
Tree  ring  analysis  has  enabled 
Museum  of  London  archaeol¬ 
ogists  to  date  their  discovery  to 
the  years  spanning  AD  S86, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron¬ 
icle  documents  Alfred's  move 
against  the  Danish  threat. 

The  walled  city  of  Roman 
times  had  been  more  or  less 
abandoned,  archaeologists 
believe,  and  the  Middle  Saxon 
town  had  grown  up  to  the 
west  Between  Fleet  Street  and 
Trafalgar  Square  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Lundenwic  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  open  bank  of  the 
Thames,  something  still  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  street 
names  of  Aldwych  and  the 
Strand. 

King  Alfred  recognised  the 
defensive  potential  of  the 
Roman  walls,  and  began  the 
revival  of  Londinium.  He  sited 
a  trading  post  at  what  is  now 
Queenhithe,  just  upstream  of 
Southwark  Bridge  and  down 
the  slope  from  the  Mansion 
House  and  St  Paul's. 

“Alfred's  actions  exemplify 
his  exceptional  strategic  and 
diplomatic  skills.”  say  Julian 
Ayre  and  his  colleagues  from 
the  Museum  of  London.  “He 
not  only  made  London  part  of 
the  system  of  Fortified  towns 
against  the  Danes,  but  also 
won  Mercian  support  by 
handing  it  over  immediately 
to  Aethelred,  lord  of  Mercia.” 

The  new  evidence  has  come 
from  Bull  Wharf,  where  wa¬ 
terlogging  has  preserved 
wood  and  organic  remains  in 
exceptional  condition.  The 


wharf  lies  on  the  downstream 
side  of  Queen  hi  the. 

Excavations  over  the  past 
few  years  have  shown  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  waterfront  struc¬ 
tures.  with  those  of  the  late 
Roman  period  now  lying  in¬ 
land  along  the  line  of  Upper 
Thames  Street  The  late  medi¬ 
eval  wharves  are  almost  at  the 
modem  shoreline,  and  the 
Saxon  constructions  lie  just  to 
the  north. 

By  Alfred’s  time,  silt  and 
gravel  had  buried  the  Roman 
waterfront,  and  file  open  fore¬ 
shore  was  used,  among  other 
things,  for  two  unusual  buri¬ 
als.  Among  the  finds  were  rare 
London-minted  coins  of  Al¬ 
fred's  reign,  and  timber  tres¬ 
tles  and  other  structures  from 
the  revival  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  then. 

Once  established,  the 
Queenhithe  dock  became  a 
permanent  part  of  the 
riverscape:  all  the  Saxon  and 
medieval  waterfronts  cut  back 
sharply  northwards  to  form  a 
small  dock  basin.  The  same 
property  boundary  was  used 
only  last  year,  when  the  pile 
foundations  of  the  Bull  Wharf 
development  were  sunk. 

In  later  Saxon  times,  a 
century  after  Alfred’s  day.  the 
quayside  was  rebuilt  with  a  lot 
of  recycled  timbers.  A  number 
of  these  have  been  identified 
as  coming  from  an  aisled  hall 
dating  to  between  AD  950  and 
975.  The  Museum  of  London, 
in  its  annual  report,  suggests 
that  the  hall  may  have  been  a 
wooden  church,  and  Mr  Ayre’s 
team  claim  in  the  magazine 
Medieval  life  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  above-ground 


remains  of  such  a  hall  have 
been  found  from  this  period. 

“Aisled  halls  in  this  country 
have  been  known  up  till  now 
only  from  post-hole  plans.” 
they  say.  “The  structural  tim¬ 
bers  make  plausible  recon¬ 
structions  possible:  there  is  a 
surprising  awareness  of  what 
could  be  done  with  a  tree”. 

Oaks  with  branches  grow¬ 
ing  out  at  the  right  levels  were 
selected,  so  that  the  branches 
could  be  used  for  strong 
natural  joints.  Each  post  had 
three  components,  each  fitting 
into  the  one  below,  and  it  is 
likely  that  there  was  an  arcade 
three  storeys  high  along  either 
side  of  the  main  hail. 

“We  appear  to  have  a  high- 
status  building:  the  hall  may 
have  been  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to 
whom  plots  of  land  behind  the 
waterfront  were  granted  by 
charter,"  the  team  says. 

These  Saxon  remains  were 
in  turn  buried  by  a  new 
waterfront  of  solid  staves, 
built  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  in  1121. 

A  drainage  system  installed 
then  remained  in  use  for 
decades.  At  the  river  end.  the 
final  extension  added  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  was  closed 
by  a  flap  valve  —  presumably 
to  stop  rats  running  up  the 
drain  into  the  buildings. 
When  archaeologists  tested  it 
with  a  bucket  of  water,  the 
valve  still  worked  perfectly 
after  800  years. 

Sources:  Mo  LAS  96  (Museum 
of  London  Archaeology  Ser¬ 
vice  Annual  Review)  28-31; 
Medieval  Life  No.  5: 14-25. 


School 

news 

EdgehiD  College, 

Bideford.  Devon 
Term  began  on  Monday.  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  The  Head  Student  is  Jessica 
King  with  Vincent  Schickel  and 
Lucinda  Bees  ley  as  her  Deputies. 
On  Saturday.  October  IZ  there 
will  be  an  Open  Morning  for 
prospective  pupils  and  their  par¬ 
ents:  the  Annual  Dinner  for  former 
Edgehiliiaixs  will  be  held  at  The 
Durrani  House  Hotel  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Prize  Day  is  on  Friday. 
October  IS.  when  the  Guest  of 
Honour  will  be  Dr  B-L  Williams. 
Deputy  Principal  of  UWIC. 
University  of  Wales  Institute  Car¬ 
diff.  Terra  ends  on  Friday.  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  with  the  Carol  Service  at 
2.15pm. 

Holm  wood  House. 
Colchester 

Autumn  Term  begins  today  at 
Holm  wood  House.  Colchester. 
The  East  Anglian  Preparatory 
Schools' Tournaments  will  be  held 
chi  Saturday.  October  12.  and  rerm 
will  end  with  the  Carol  Service  on 
Thursday.  December  12. 

Oswes&y  School 
Michaelmas  Term  began  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  10. 1996.  Holbache 
House  has  been  refurbished  as  a 
Sixth  Form  boys'  boarding  house 
and  a  new  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Suite  has  been  opened.  An 
Archive  Room  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  Old  Oswestrians  who 
would  like  to  contribute  to  this  or 
join  us  for  Founders  Day  on 
Saturday,  November  30. 1996.  are 
invited  to  contact  the  School.  Tel: 
01691  655711.  Fax:  01691  671194. 


Church  news 

The  Right  Rev  Richard  Lewis. 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Taunton, 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  to  be 
Bishop  of  St  Edmundsbury  and 
Ipswidt.  succeeding  the  Right  Rev 
John  Dennis  who  retires  at  the  end 
of  September. 

Canon  Jonathan  Michael  Gledhili, 
Vicar  of  St  Mary  Bredin.  Canter¬ 
bury.  to  be  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Southampton  in  succession  to  the 
Right  Rev  John  Freeman  Perry, 
who  is  to  be  Bishop  of  Chelmsford. 


Forthcoming 
marriages 


Mr  CJ.BeO 

and  Miss  J.L  Hewrtson 

The  engagement  is  announced 

between  Christopher,  only  son  ot 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Bell,  of  Beacons- 

field.  Buckinghamshire,  ana 

Treguntcr  Path-  Hong  Kong-  and 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
and  Lady  Hewetson.  of  Southport, 

Mersey  side. 

Mr  M.G.O.  Bridgeman 

and  Miss  LM.B.  Hawkes 

The  engagement  is  announced 

between  Mark,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 

ffeter  Bridgeman.  of  Fallodon. 
Northumberland,  and  Lucia, 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Russell 
Hawkes.  of  Saffron  Walden. 
Essex. 

Mr  CJ.  Clark 
and  Miss  C.S.  Nnnneky 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Christopher,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Mr  Ronald  Clark  and  of 
Mrs  Irene  Smith,  of  London. 
NW9.  and  Clare,  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Charles  Nunneley.  of 
Fewsey.  Wiltshire. 

MrC  Francis 
and  Miss  L.R.  Bettumn 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Colin,  youngest.son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  George  Francis,  of 
Worcester,  and  Louise,  only 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Anthony 
Bettinson.  also  of  Worcester. 

Dr  R.  Hyams 
and  Mrs  J.  Deighioa 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Robert,  younger  son  of 
Mrs  Jean  Hyams.  of  Frinton-on- 
Sea,  Essex,  and  Jennifer,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  Ray  and  Mrs  Beryl 
White,  of  Gunthorpe.  Norfolk. 

Mr  MA  Lubbock 
and  Miss  A.K.  Terrey 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Mark,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
DJA.  Lubbock,  of  Wonersh, 
Surrey,  and  Alison,  elder  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  D_M.  Terrey.  of 
West  Wickham.  Kent. 

Mr  J.L.  Peters 

and  Miss  EJ.  Bartlett 

The  engagement  is  announced 

between  John,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 

J.L.  Peters,  and  Emma,  daughter 

of  Mr  and  Mrs  E.C.  Bartlett 

Mr  P.  Wn&ams 

and  Miss  AS.  Lander 

The  marriage  of  Peter  Williams 

and  Angela  Lauder  will  rake  place 

on  September  20  followed  by  a 

Church  Blessing  and  Dedication 

the  following  day  at  Clayton. 

Sussex. 


Mr  N.S-  Hancock 
and  Miss  R.S.  Workman 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Nicholas  Simon,  son  of 
MrJ.  Hancock  and  thelaieMrs  J. 
Hancock,  of  Biddulph,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  and  Rebecca  Sara,  twin 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  J. 
Markman  and  of  Mrs  A. 
Markman.  of  Grangoover-Sands. 

Cumbria. 

Mr  RA-D.  Hfli 
and  Miss  R.E.  Sharp 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Richard,  second  wm  of 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  Hill,  nf 
Caterham.  Surrey,  and  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Mr  Richard  Sharp. 
QBE.  and  Mrs  Sharp,  of  St 
Austell.  Cornwall. 

Mr  S.H.R.  Prentis 
and  Miss  V.M.  Boswell 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Sebastian,  elder  son  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  and  Mrs  Prentis, 
of  The  Close.  Lichfield,  and 
Victoria,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
Tun  Boswell.  MP.  and  Mrs  Boswell, 
of  Aynho.  Northamptonshire. 

Marriages 

The  Right  Hon  Sir  John  Ormond 
Rodb 

and  Mrs  S.A.  Parry 
The  marriage  took  place  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  August  10.  at  Uzmaston 
Parish  Church.  Pembrokeshire,  of 
the  Right  Hon  Sir  John  Ormond 
Rcch.  widower,  and  Mrs  Susan 
Angela  Parry,  widow. 

Mr  J.D.  Edmondston 
and  Mrs  1.  Gnttn 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
September  6.  in  Hereford,  of 
James  Edmondstun,  of 
lugwardine.and  lngeby»rgGuKu. 
of  Srrpmsbukt.  Hesseng,  Norway. 
MrlV.K,  Madartajie 
and  Mrs  D.  Bourne 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
September  7.  at  St  Laurences 
Church.  Peters  field,  between  BiD 
Macfarlane  and  Donatella 
Bourne. 

Mr  F.G.  Mien 
and  Mrs  E-A.  Lnwlor 
The  marriage  took  place  on  August 
31, 1996.  between  Frederick  George 
Miens,  twin  son  of  Mrs  A.C.  Mters. 
of  Tredegar.  South  Woles  and  the 
laie  Mr  F.W.  Miers.  to  Elizabeth 
Anne  Lawlor.  elder  daughter  of 
Major  and  Mrs  T.H.  Baker 
Cresswell.  of  Chathill. 
Northumberland. 


Piping’s  high  honour 
is  well  deserved 

By  Angus  Nicol  * 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  this  year 
the  Northern  Meeting  introduced 
and  presented  the  Gold  Clasp  as 
“an  attachment  to  the  medal 
already'  won".  This  is  awarded  in 
the  competition  for  those  who  have 
already  won  the  Highland  Sod  ay 
of  London's  Gold  Medal,  and  is. 
therefore,  one  of  the  highesr  piping  . 
awards. 

To  mark  the  centenary,  the 
Nonhem  Meeting  awarded  a  spe¬ 
cial  medal  to  go  Mth  the  clasp.  The 
competitors  each  had  to  submit 
four  om  of  a  list  of  eight  formidable 
tunes,  and  the  judges  contrived 
that  all  the  tunes  were  heard. 

The  winner  of  the  clasp  and  the 
centenary  medal  was  Dr  Angus 
MacDonald,  with  an  excellent 
performance  of  John  MacKay's 
setting  of  Mrs  MacLeod  of  Talis- 
keris  Salute,  a  tune  composed  by 
DomhnuU  Ruadh  MacCrimmon. 
In  spite  of  a  wrong  note  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  tune,  the  judges 
considered  Angus  MacColl's 
otherwise  wry  fine  playing  of 
Cnzigellachie.  the  Grants'  gather¬ 
ing  tune,  to  be  worthy  of  second 
prize.  Mike  Cusack  gave  a  very 
strong  and  articulate  performance 
of  Donald  Gruamach's  March  to 
take  third  prize.  In  fourth  place. 
William  MacCallum  played  Dun¬ 
can  Campbell's  setting  of  The 
Daughter *s  Lament. 

The  Glenmorangie  Prize  Pipe 
(which  is  in  fact  a  trophy)  is 
awarded  to  the  piper  who  achieves 
the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  the 
Gasp  and  the  March.  Strathspey 
and  red  competitions.  This  year  it 
was  won  by  Dr  Angus  Mac¬ 
Donald. 

In  the  junior  plobaireachd  com¬ 
petition.  for  pipers  aged  18  and 
under,  there  were  one  or  two  tunes 
which  the  judges  considered  to  be 
worthy  of  senior  competitions.  The 
tunes  played  by  the  prizewinners 
make  an  impressive  list.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  and  the 
Evan  MacRae  Trophy  was  An¬ 
drew  Wright,  who  tad  taken 


second  prize  in  the  MacGregor 
competition  at  Oban.  He  played 
the  Lament  for  Captain  Mac- 
Dougall.  Yvonne  Mackenzie,  for 
second  prize,  played  MacDonald 
of  Kinlochmoidarfs  Lament  (No. 
I).  In  third  place.  Don  Neil 
MacRitchie  played  Catherine  s  La¬ 
ment.  The  fourth  prize  winner  was 
Donal  M.  Brown,  who  played 
Maol  Donn  (or  MacCrimmon  s 
Sweetheart). 

The  remainder  of  the  second  day 
was  occupied  with  the  Strathspey 
and  red  events,  and  the  junior 
marches  and  Strathspey  and  reel, 
finishing  with  the  hornpipe  and  jig 
which  always  provides  a  cheering 
end  to  the  Northern  Meeting. 

The  A  grade  Strathspey  and  reel 
competition  was  won  by  James 
Murray,  and  the  B  grade  by  Paul 
Ritchie.  Darach  Urquhart  won  the 
under  IS  march  competition,  and 
Colin  Melville  the  under-18  Strath¬ 
spey  and  red. 

As  always,  there  w3s  a  very 
large  entry  for  the  hornpipe  and 
jig.  and  a  preliminary  round  was 
heard  first,  taking  most  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  short  lea  of  ten  for  the 
final,  and  some  fine  virtuoso 
piping  was  to  be  heard.  The 
winner  was  Sergeant  .Gordon 
Walker,  RFH. 

Full  results: 

CoM  Oasp:  t  Or  Angus  MacDonald:  2 
Angus  Marc  oil:  a  Michael  Cusack:  4 
william  MacCallum.  Judges:  Donald 
MacPherson.  Norman  MaiYieson. 
William  MacDonald  I  Ben  been  la). 
SlralhspcyaitdreelA;  1  James  Murray: 

2  John  Patrick;  3  Nlall  MMheson;  4 
Greg  Wilson,  strathspey  and  reel  B:  1 
Paul  Ritchie:  2  Andrew  Hayes;  3 
wilUam  Get!  des;  4  Andrew  Mauueson. 
Judges:  James  Young.  P/M  David 
Atikeo.  Man  Forties. 

Hornpipe  and  jfe  i  set  Gordon 
waiter.  RFH.;  2  Angus  MocColl:  3 
James  Murray:  4  Gres  Wilson.  Judges 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  captain  Gavtn 
Sroddan.  P/M  Angus  MacDonald. 
Junior  Piotalreacftd--  ]  Andrew  Wright 
Z  Yvonne  Mackenzie;  3  Don  Nell 
MacRitchie:  4  Donal  M  Brown.  Judges: 
Finlay  MacNeiU.  James  Burnet. 

March,  under- IS:  I  Darach  Urquhart: 

2  Is  la  jean  MacAtTer.  3  Alan  Clark:  4 
Conon  Urquhart. 

Strathspey  and  reel,  under- IK:  I  Colin 
Melville;  2  Andrew  Wright;  3  Ross 
Stewart:  4  Louise  Hay.  Judgra:  Major 
John  Allan.  James  Hamilton. 


BMDS:  0171  680  6880 
PRIVATE:  0171  481  4000 


By  you.  Lord,  were  earth's 
tendsttne  laU  of  old.  and 
me  tweveus  are  the  vmt  of 
yom- hands.  They  win  perish 
but  you  remain. 

Hftrrwj  1  :  10.  tl  (REB1 


BIRTHS 


BEAROAUrCDHHMStM  -  On 

September  1st,  to  Mfcpt- 
fane  and  Lae,  a  daughter. 

AmnHa-Rll^n  Onfo 

■MIIHVWim  -  On  September 
5  th,  us  Rebecca  Cade  Cowell) 
and  Steven,  a  precious 
daughter.  Catherine  dude) 
Beatrice  Chapleo 

CUS&ON  -  On  4tb  September 
1994,  to  Tdioafaiua  (nfe 
Vjanier)  ahd  Haris,  a  sou, 
SMMdm  Brian  Berami. 

SOWER  -  OB  August  11th 

1996,  to  Caoaa  (nfa  Cksut) 
and  Peter,  a  son,  James 
Benedict. 

SBFHTHS  -  Oo  September  5th 
1996  at  the  John  Baddtffo 
Hospital,  to  Catherine  QoM 
Freeman)  and  lan,  a  bob, 
Benjamin  WUUu^  a  bprth* 
to  Bosmuu. 

HUSSEY  -  OB  September  9th, 
to  Catherine  (a<a  BdgeU) 
and  David,  a  daughter, 
Charlotte  Victoria,  a  taker  to 
William  and  Sarah. 

MOT  -  OB  9th  September,  to 
MaxgxMe  (nit  Lyman)  and 
Henry,  a  ihogbut  Daphne 
Amp  aria,  a  sister  for 


ntMET  •  tin  7th  September 
1996  fat  Faria,  to  Lucy  Cun* 
Fuel  fetes)  and  Otfriet,  a 
son,  JoaceUn  Karens. 


PERSONAL  COLUMN 


TRADE: 

FAX: 


0171  481  1982 
0171  481  9313 


BIRTHS 


WALTERS  -  On  10th 
September  at  The  Portland 
Hospital,  to  Lonlsa  (nde 
Shnlman)  and  Simon,  a 
daughter,  Georgia  Amabel,  a 

for  ~  -  - 


DEATHS 


BOWMAN  -  Peacefully  at  the 
BeUoxd  Hospital,  Fori 
WBm  on  September  8th 
Martin  Ramsay  Bowman 
aged  67  year*.  Requiem  Mass 
at  St  Uaiy’t,  Axis  a  ip  on 
Friday,  September  13th  at 
2pm.  Family  flowers  only, 
donations  If  wished  to 
Bel&nd  HocpttaL 


CARPENTER  -  Doris  (nee 
Holdswonh)  died  peacefully 
at  home  an  8th  September 
1996  after  a  long  dines* 
fought  with  optimism, 
couinge  and  determination. 
Beloved  wife  of  George  and 
mother  to  Justin  and 
Geogiaa.  Sadly  missed  by 
all  family  and  friends. 
Funeral  Service  at  St 
Michael's  Church,  HotIh 
an  Friday  13th  September  at 
2  pm  fallowed  by  a  Service 
of  ComndttaL  Family  flowers 
only,  donations  If  desired 
payable  to  Royal  Karsden 
Hospital  Qiarlty  (Research) 
c/o  Stuart  Price  Funeral 
Service,  13  Hill  Avenue. 
Auenbam,  HP6  5AE,  teL- 
(01494)434484. 


DEATHS 


GAffrai  -  0b  9U>  September 
Muriel  aged  93  years,  died 
peacefully  at  WJtltehayes 
Nursing  Home,  Burton, 
Christchurch.  She  was  ■ 
loved  by  her  relatives  awl  a 
wide  circle  of  Mask,  aud 
will  hu  greatly  missed. 
Private  crmuatlou.  Pereas  of 
Thanksgiving  Service  to  be 
announced  later.  Pimmimii 
*o  Mends  of  Burton  Church 
or  Missions  to  Seamen. 

Enquiries  to  mhl.  Brochure 
and  F  Jf.  Butler  Ltd.  Funeral 
Directors,  Christchurch.  iefc 
C0120Z)  485439.  ^ 

CHAPLIN  -  Lucille  (nrfe 
Som hardier).  Suddenly  at 
Xing  Edward  VH  Hospital, 
MJdherst.  on  September  8th. 
dearly  loved  daughter  of 
lennlfec.  Service  at 
Chichester  Crematorium  on 
Tuesday  17th  September  at 
2pm.  Family  flowers  only 
please.  Donations  If  desired 
to  Xing  Edward  VH  Hospital, 
XUbum  c/o  UF.  Linton  ft 
Son,  Worth  Street,  SUdhunt, 
West  Sussex  GD29  PDG. 

GALL!  -  Grace  *F!xIc'  (nde 
Windham)  on  9th 

September  aged  82 
peacefully  in  Switzerland. 
Widow  of  Professor  Kino 
Gain  and  much  lured  Brother 
of  Baton  FhDippe,  Elisabeth 
and  Jacques  Grand  d* 
Han t oville  and  beloved 
grandmother  of  seven. 
Funeral  in  Sc  lrigter,  feud  at 
2  pm  on  Friday  13th 
September.  Contact  H. 
Jacques  Grand  d‘  Hatnerilte, 
15  Ornate  de  b  Duchesne, 
CH  1806.  St  IrigteB  feud. 


DEATHS 


HAY  -  John  Alexander  Hay 
OBJL.  VJLVJL,  peacefully  at 
home  on  Tuesday  10th 
September  in  nis  75th  year 
after  a  short  illness.  Dearly 
loved  husband  of  Sheila  for 
54  iwn  and  adored  father 
of  Moira  and  Sandra.  A 
wonderful  grandfather  to 
Alexander  and  IuIIm  sod  to 
Matthew  and  Sean.  Ha  wUl 
be  very  deeply  missad  by  Us 
sfstar  Pat  in  Quisle  by  his 
sons-ln-tuw  David  and  Peter 
and  by  all  his  family  and 
friends.  Service  et  Putney 
Yale  Crematorium  at  230pm 
on  Wednesday  18th 
September.  Enquiries  and 
flowers  to  Frauds.  Buchanan 
Ltd,  Funeral  Phoctws,  42 
Magdalen  Road, 

Wandsworth,  London  SW18 
3  HP,  or  if  preferred 
donations  will  he  gratefully 
received  by  Maris  Curio 
Cancer  CUM,  28  Bolgrave 
Square;  London  SW3X  8QG. 


HOWARD  On  10th 
September,  peacefully,  two 
days  after  bar  96th  birthday, 
Anne  Cu&lngham  Cnee 
ScotiX  widow  of  Brigadier 
TJX  Howard.  DSO,  much 
loved  by  her  6  children.  Id 
BWddJUisn  and  21  gmax- 
gramfchildren.  Funeral  at  St 
nary's  Church.  Copythocns, 
Hants,  on  Friday  10th 
September  ax  3  pm.  ftmfly 
flowuxs  only.  Enquiries  to 
F.W.  House  ft  Sons, 
Lymhtgton  (01590)  673142. 


DEATHS 


HUNOT  -  Grace  after  a  long 
Hhnnva.  courageously  boras, 
much  loved  wife  at  Philip. 

mother  of  Andrew  and 

firandu other  of  Michael, 

onathon  and  Lucy  and 

mother-in-law  of  Arti vie n. 

Funeral  Service  at  Holy 

Cross  Church.  DcUUd  on 

18th  September  at  3  pm 

followed  by  cremation. 

Flowers  or  donations.  If 

desire^  to  Beechwood  Unit 

Endowment  Fond,  DcfedMd 

Hospital,  c/o  Cooper  ft  Son 

let  (01825)  763763. 


JOHNSON  -  Dr.  JouBh  Robb 

("Johnny")  MA,  ULSSAOn 

7  th  September  1996  sged  74 

yearn  in  Soothseu  after  a 
long  illness.  Private 
cremation.  Memorial  oatxxzt 
to  be  announced. 


KNH  -  Charles  -John'  OB&  On 
8th  September  after  a  long 
Ubmas.  Oat*  to  the  Master 
of  the  Boils  (Lord  Denatatf), 
Clexk  of  the  Lists  Quests 
Bench  Division  1971-81. 
ftnml  16ih  September  at 
1230  pm  at  Robin  Hood 
Crematorium,  SoHhnil  i*o 
flowers.  Donations  to 
feWasiifl  IBaeaae  Society 
c/o  139  Sanford  Lane, 
SoHhuU  391  lQa 


KN  -  Jerry  on  1st  September 
1996  aged  74.  filter  red  at 
Putney  Tale  Cemetery  5th 
September  1996.  Mach 
lured  husband  and  father, 
will  he  remembered  and 
graetly 


DEATHS 


UOYD  -  On  September  10th 
1996  peacefully  Anna  (nie 
Bromley),  widow  of  Pal. 

nodi  loved  mother  of  David, 

Mary. Anne  and  Arabella. 

Will  also  be  missed  by 

grandchildren  and  gruat- 

mamirMIdren.  Cremation  at 

Kent  and  Sascax 
Crematorium,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  on  Wednesday  18th 
September  at  8  pm.  Floeoa 

by  12  noon  (Wednesday 

18th  September)  to  S.  Smith 

Funeral  Directors,  127 

Tingttehl  Road.  Edenbridge, 

Kent. 

LOMfi  -  David  William  Karting 
suddenly  at  home  on 
Monday  9th  September 
1996  aged  46.  Beloved 

bubud  of  CuoL  tdtebtf 

father  of  Wllltea  (PrfO  and 

dearest  mother  o t  —ft tee. 

Et  Irish  Guards  and  RQAJ. 
Funeral  to  be  held  at  All 

QunclL  (VfhftW,  pfff 

Bating* tokeP  Hnpuv  on 
Tuesday  I7th  September  at 
10  am.  Flowers  and 
aaoufeiee  to  HCL  Patrick  ft 
Co,  86  Earn  Street.  Furaham, 
Surrey,  (01352)  714884. 

IIARQttV  SMITH  -  Stephanie 
an  Tuesday  10th  September 
1996.  passed  any 
.  at  boats  after  a 
Ohww  barely  bdraei 

MELVILLE  -  On  10th 
September,  aged  100, 
Marion  Hmt  wife  eff  the  tats 
Maj  H.J.  Melville  (Sam 
Browne’s  Cavalry).  Beloved 
mother,  grandmother  and 
giuei  grandmother 


DEATHS 

MEMORIAL  SERVICES 

BPROXTON  -  Vernon,  on  9th 
September  1996  at  Tmvtall. 
North  Toxfcahira,  husband  of 
Maxsarat  and  fethez  of  Rnxh, 
Dvru  and  the  late  Andrew. 
Funeral  2J0  pm  Monday 
I6ih  September  at  the 
United  Reformed  Church, 
Northgate,  Darlington 
followed  by  private 
Intezmanr  at  St  Oof's  tabs 

IWLS  -  I  rot.  A  celebration  of 
the  life  and  walk  of  (war 

Mills  wm  be  held  at  3  pm  on 
Monday  October  7th  at  St 
Jfaum’e  Church.  Piccadilly. 

INMEMORIAM  — 
PRIVATE 

North  Yorkshire.  No  flowera. 
Danethms  to  charity. 

TUUOCff  -  PaacofoUy  at  hit 
home  in  Comria.  FenhsUrc 
cm  Tuesday  10th  September 
1996,  John  Harvey  Tnllocta 
MAS,  aped  80  yean.  Much 
lovvd  havband  at  fee  late 
rtiM-re,  dreriy  loved  father 
of  Jean  and  qrandfathor  of 
Catherine  and  Anno  Funeral 
Service  to  which  all  VKfngt 
are  Invited  at  Perth 
Clematotiinu  on  Friday  1 3th 
September  at  1.45  pm. 
FUmfly  floret  only  pi  area. 

WOULD  -  tin  September  9th 

BMSMRD  -  In  loving  raemovy 

of  Mary  Iantbca  who  died  on 
6th  March  1993,  on  rids  her 
birthday.  EmiL 

iwmi  -  OnU  -who  am  cm 

T«r  ago  today  after  a  long 

courageous  struggle 

with  tunes#.  Much  loved  red 
alwuye  remembered. 

SHUUAMf .  Rsnmbedng  now 

n6  af<reye  Hftn.  a  dam  wife 
and  mothet  who  died 
September  12th  2991. 
Rtctuxa  Mari  and  Harry. 

peacefully  at  home  Kathleen 
Aside  agsd  83  yoaxs.  wile  of 
the  late  Frederick  Arthur, 
dearly  loved  mother  ox 
Margaret  and  David, 
grandmother  of  Charles. 
Hector,  Andrew,  HI  Ira  both, 
Laura  and  Philip,  praar- 
gmndmotftar  of  MUas  and 
Mafsfa  and  motherfe-law  at 
Colin  and  Penny.  Funeral 
Service  and  committal  fa  St 
fetetb  Chureft,  Humheraxon, 
near  Grimsby,  on  Monday 
September  16th  at  L30  pm. 

DIAMOND 

anniversaries 

MESMONDHAUlHarac&l  - 
Oa  12th  September^  1936, 
Austin  Thomas 

Btmcedhalgh  and  Barbara 
Spencer  at  St  Lawrence's 
Church.  Scanty 

BIRTHDAYS 

remembrance  will  be 
raealred  by  Nter  ft  Hm^Tbe 
Mews,  David  Streri,  Grimsby, 
teh  001472)  250150. 

Lwruc: 

gKH.  Scotry,  Knap  man  uU 

TICKETS  FOR  SALE 


TICKETS 
FOR  SALE 

When  responding  to 
■dverriaemcna  readers  arc 
■drived  tocatabliah  the  Euc 
vahe  and  hill  details  of  tkAets 

before  imLiifix  inm  any 

commitment.  Most  sports 
tickets  are  abject  to  strict  rc- 
aalc  and  tranafer  rolea. 


ALL  TICKETS 

LAST  NIGHT  OF  PROMS. 

5  NATIONS  RUGBY 
lUVBRDANCE 
TOtA  TURNER.  STIW 
SUNSET.  PHANTOM.  CATS 

01713234480 

SPORTS  TICKET 
Specialist 


TICKETS  FOR  SALE 


TICKETS 

Pram  booefa  red  sold,  5  NAT 
Rugby.  T.  Tomer.  C  Dion.  Pearl 
JHihl  River  Daacc,  Pbamom. 
Sunset  Let  Mia.  Afl  theatre,  pap 
ft  span  tickets  obtained 

01712474123 


ULL  TICKETS  S  NmSmw,  Ttaa 
Tow.  taw.  C.  BUM,  all 
sugar  poo,  moan  A  AMoa  Tat 
0171 


AIL  AIHULl  Hum,  Olt***,  ID 

Omtn,  GXttOM.  T.  TTnm, 

umunr  an  ipon  0171 480  6183 


announcements 


COURT  &  SOCIAL 

FORTHCOMING  MARRIAGES  AND  MARRIAGES 

Please  aeud  Com  Page  mouaeanew  by  post/fcu  ur. 
PO  Boa  495,  Virginia  Street,  London  El  «XS» 

Teh  0171 782  7347.  Fax  0171 782  7725 

Herne  include  io  all  mreqmrienee: 


i  signature  of  either  euc  of  Ifao 


paftiea  concerned  or  a  parcm. 


i  daytime  and  home  telephone  taanbet  rad  addiesT 

fat  the  Coon  Page  man  be  xacaved  two 

wortutg  rtay  p~— «-  jnitifrrnTimi  ml  m  uni  i  jti  d  luLijun  H 
confirmation. 

Adrerttriag  Ram  b  E13J2  pa-  Bac  toe  VAT. 
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Edward  Grcenaff  3rd 
Baron  Daresbury.  died  of 
heart  failure  on 
September  9  aged  67.  He 
was  born  on  November 
27, 1928. 

A  MODEST  and  shy  man 
with  considerable  business 
acumen.  Lord  Daresbury  had 
two  great  passions  in  life:  his 
family  company.  GreenaU 
Whitley,  which  he  was  to  see 
rise  from  more  than  two 
centuries  of  provincial  obscu¬ 
rity  to  become  a  major  British 
company:  and  motor  sport 
Although  he  was  never  a 
trained  manager,  his  strategic 
derisions  were  astute  and  far¬ 
sighted.  and  he  developed  the 
family  business  which  he  in¬ 
herited.  He  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  creation  of  the 
Vladivar  Vodka  brand  and  the 
earlv  introduction  of  lager. 

fri  both  these  developments 
he  broke  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  and  conservative  brew¬ 
ing  industry.  It  was  thanks  to 
this  conservatism  that  so 
many  regional  family-owned 
brewers  found  themselves  tak¬ 
en  over  during  the  past  three 
decades.  Although  only  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company  for  two 
years.  1969-71.  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  major 
acquisitions  of  the  1970s  and 
19S0s  and  in  the  bold  derisions 


EMILE  NOEL 


Emile  Noel,  Executive 
Se^T?ary-  Commission  of 
EEC,  1958-67,  Secretary- 
General  Commission  of 
European  Communities. 
1968-87,  died  in 
Viareggio.  Italy,  on 
August  24  aged  73.  He 
was  bom  in  Istanbul  on 
November  17. 1922. 

Second  only  to  Jean 
Monnet,  Emile  Noel 
could  claim  to  have 
been  a  founding  father 
of  the  European  Union.  Not 
that  it  was  a  claim  he  would 
ever  have  advanced  himself. 
Every  inch  the  fonctionnaire. 
Noel  had  discretion  built  into 
his  soul.  Roy  Jenkins  —  one  of 
the  eight  Commission  Presi¬ 
dents  under  whom  he  served 
—  tells  a  story  of  how  the  two 
of  them  once  met  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
with  a  view  to  returning 
together  to  Brussels. 

With  typical  Anglo-Saxon 
directness  Jenidns  briskly  in¬ 
quired  from  which  side  of  the 
platform  their  train  would 
depart.  There  was  no  verbal 
response.  Instead,  Noel 
crossed  his  wrists  in  front  of 
his  body,  “assuming  a  posture 
worthy  of  an  El  Greco  paint¬ 
ing".  Only  with  difficulty  did 
Jenkins  detect  that  one  hand 
extended  further  than  the  oth¬ 
er.  Thai  silent  gesture  was  his 
answer. 

Yet  his  impassive  qualities 
were  greatly  valued  in  the 
Berlaymont  Building  —  not 
least  by  the  British  when  they 
first  joined  the  Community  in 
1973.  He  was  the  master  of  the 
flexible  minute  in  which  sub¬ 
junctives  surfaced  in  nearly 
every  sentence.  Whether  for 
that  reason  or  not.  it  was  often 
he  who  came  up  with  the 
formula  that  solved  difficuties. 
(His  English  never  ceased  to 
be  a  source  of  wonder  to  his 
UK  colleagues  —  though  he 
appeared  to  speak  it  in  a  very 
broken  form,  he  in  fact  had  a 
remarkable  grasp  on  all  the 
language's  subtleties  and  nu¬ 
ances.) 

Although  by  nature  and 
even  appearance  Gallic  to  the 
core,  he  perhaps  succeeded 
better  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Commission's  staff  in 
being  a  true  European.  He 
was  the  product,  of  course,  of  a 


generation  that  had  seen  two 
successive  wars  break  out  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  very  few  things  he 
had  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  British  was  their 
reluctance  to  accept  that  the 
age  of  the  unbridled  nation 
state  was  over  and  done  with. . 

Probably  the  recognition  of 
the  European  ethos  in  which 
he  took  the  greatest  pride  was 
the  achievement  —  much  of  it 
was  due  to  his  own  delicate 
diplomacy  —  in  getting  the 
President  of  the  Commission 
to  be  present  (ultimately  as  of 


right)  ax  all  Heads  of  Govern¬ 
ment  summits. 

His  development  into  be¬ 
coming  so  dedicated  an  inter¬ 
nationalist  was  all  the  more 
striking  as  NoSl's  own  back¬ 
ground  was  that  of  the  classic 
French  dvil  servant  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Ecole  NormaJe 
Supriieure.  his  first  job  was 
with  the  Council  of  Europe 
based  in  Strasbourg.  There  in 
1954  he  became  chef  de  cabi¬ 
net  to  Guy  Mollet  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
council’s  consultative  assem¬ 
bly.  When  Mollet  moved  to 


Paris  to  become  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  in  1956,  Nori  went  with 
him.  From  that  moment  on  he 
became  a  man  of  secrets —not 
least  about  the  Anglo-French 
attack  on  Egypt  in  1956:  it  was 
Selwyn  Lloyd  who  remarked 
of  him  just  before  his  death  in 
1978  that  Noel  knew  probably 
more  about  Suez  (certainly 
more  than  he  did,  though  he 
had  been  British  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  at  the  time)  than  any 
other  person  still  living. 

•  His  period  with  Mollet, 
though,  also  allowed  him  to 
get  close  to  Jean  Monnet,  then 


LORD  DARESBURY 


to  leave  brewing  after  230 
years  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  pub  operations,  and  to 
restructure  the  company’s 
share  capital. 

Edward  Gilbert  GreenaU 
was  the  only  son  of  Toby 
Daresbury.  a  celebrated 
MFH.  and  Joyce  Laycock.  He 
was  brought  up  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  where,  despite  an  inev¬ 
itable  early  introduction  to 
fox-hunting,  his  sympathies 
Jay  in  quite  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  An  early  passion  for 
motorcycles  led  to  a  lifelong 
interest  in  motorsport. 

Educated  at  Eton,  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  National  Service  in 
the  Life  Guards.  He  then 
joined  GreenaU  Whitley  in 
Warrington,  at  the  bottom, 
working  his  way  up  to  become 
a  director  ten  years  later  in 
1958.  His  father,  to  whose  title 
he  succeeded  in  1990.  had 
moved  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
45  to  concentrate  on  hunting, 
and  the  company  was  being 
run  by  the  Whitley  and  Grif¬ 
fith  families,  relatives  by  mar¬ 
riage. 

Although  still  a  young  man, 
he  questioned  the  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  brewing  industry 
in  the  1950s.  Frustrated  by  his 
lack  of  progress  and  despite 
rebuilding  the  distillery  and 
introducing  the  Vladivar  Vod¬ 
ka  brand,  he  left  the  company 


in  1962  and  bought  Randall's 
brewery  in  Jersey. 

Although  small.  Randall's 
was  ideal  for  experimenting 
with  new  ideas  and  new 
products.  Some  of  these  would 
find  their  way  back  to  War¬ 
rington,  notably  the  early  and 
successful  introduction  of  la¬ 
ger  in  1970. 

He  was  a  talented  racing 
driver  and.  throughout  the 
1950s.  competed  successfully 


at  aU  the  major  motor  racing 
circuits,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  British  Racing  Drivers 
Club.  After  moving  to  Jersey 
he  sought  an  alternative  to  fast 
cars.  An  initial  interest  in 
aviation  was  soon  abandoned 
after  an  engine  failure  over  the 
sea  —  a  harrowing  adventure 
which  ended  in  a  forced  land¬ 
ing  on  the  beach. 

He  took  up  offshore  power¬ 
boat  raring  instead.  Always 
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controversial,  he  chose  to 
build  diesel-powered  boats, 
hoping  that  their  reliability 
would  give  him  the  edge  over 
the  faster  petrol-engined  ri¬ 
vals.  Ironically,  his  last  beat, 
which  boasted  four  engines 
and  1500  bhp.  was  spectacu¬ 
larly  fast  but  plagued  with 
technical  problems.  It  never 
gave  him  the  performance  he 
hoped  for. 

Lord  Daresbury  was  a  sin¬ 
gle-minded  individual  but 
seemed  at  ease  with  people 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

He  first  married.  In  1952, 
Margaret  “Migs"  Crawford. 
They  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  marriage  was 
dissolved  in  1986.  He  married 
secondly,  Molly  Parkinson. 
Ail  survive  him.  He  is  succeed¬ 
ed  in  the  barony  by  his  eldest 
son,  the  Hem  Peter  Gilbert 


BILL  MONROE 


dying  to  rebuild  the  idea  of 
Europe  after  the  failure  of  the 
European  Defence  Commun¬ 
ity.  Monnet  was  particularly 
keen  on  getting  Euraiom  — 
the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  —  off  the  ground 
but.  as  Noel  later  admitted, 
this  turned  out  to  be  “a  quasi¬ 
failure". 

Instead,  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  Coal  ana 
Steel  Community,  proved  to  be 
the  banering  ram  for  the 
development  of  the  Common 
Market  and,  when  its  separate 
commission  was  set  up  in 
Brussels  in  1958.  Noel  —  at  the 
age  of  only  35  —  was  appoint¬ 
ed  its  executive  secretary.  This 
made  him,  in  effect,  the  senior 
European  dvil  servant  —  a 
post  he  was  to  hold  for  the  next 
29  years,  though  the  title  of  his 
job  was  to  change  in  1968 
when  the  three  communities 
were  merged  into  one. 

Emile  Noel  had  many  of  the 
elements  of  a  nature  that  went  , 
to  make  up  a  P&re  Joseph.  He  i 
deliberately  cultivated  a  cer-  1 
tain  air  erf  mystery  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  reputation  of 
being  an  eminence  grise.  But, 
in  fact,  his  relations  with  the 
successive  Presidents  that  he 
served  —  starting  with  Walter 
Hallstein  and  ending  with 
Jacques  Delors — were  always 
perfectly  proper  (with  only  the 
last  through  his  autocratic 
ways  causing  him  any  real 
difficulty  —  he  retired  half¬ 
way  through  Delors’  term). 

Roy  Jenkins,  by  contrast 
found  him  a  model  public 
servant  declaring  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Noel's  retirement  in 
1987  that  he  had  been  “a 
pleasure  to  work  with"  and 
that  he.  more  than  anyone 
else,  had  completely  achieved 
the  goal  of  setting  aside  nar¬ 
row  nationalism  and  serving 
instead  the  wider  European 
interest 

That  was  something  Noel 
went  on  doing  even  in  retire¬ 
ment  On  leaving  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  be  immediately  took  on 
the  rectorship  of  the  European 
University  Institute  in  Flor¬ 
ence  and  produced  several 
monographs  chi  the  Commun¬ 
ity  and  its  institutions. 

He  married  in  1946  Lise 
Durand,  who  died  in  1985.  He 
is  survived  by  two  daughters. 


Monroe  performing  in  Nashville  with  Ricky  Skaggs,  one  of  the  many  younger 
musicians  influenced  by  the  bluegrass  that  Monroe  pioneered  in  the  1940s 


BID  Monroe,  bluegrass 
musician,  died  on 
September  9  aged  84.  He 
was  born  on  September 
13, 1911. 

BILL  MONROE  was  the  only 
American  bluegrass  singer 
consistently  to  make  money 
from  his  songs.  He  more  or 
less  invented  the  style  and 
name  bluegrass  in  the  1940s. 
and  still  tried  to  dictate  the 
way  it  was  played  when  he 
was  an  old  man.  Echoes  of  his 
high  tenor  voice,  which 
sounded  like  a  yelping  coyote, 
can  be  heard  in  the  music  of 
Elvis  Presley,  the  Everiy 
Brothers  and  the  Beatles; 
through  them  he  went  on  to 
influence  countless  popular 
musicians  from  the  1960s 
onwards. 

Monroe  was  a  tough,  un¬ 
sentimental  Southerner  with 
almost  no  small  talk,  who 
wore  a  white  ten-gallon  hat 
and  long  sideburns.  The  pierc¬ 
ing  vocal  style  of  bluegrass 
was  an  evolution  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  singing  that  Monroe  had 
heard  as  a  boy. 

He  was  bom  on  a  poor  farm 
near  Rosine,  Kentucky,  the 
youngest  of  eight  children. 
Monroe  had  a  crossed  eye, 
was  shy  and  practised  die 
mandolin  to  avoid  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  uncle.  Pendleton 
Vandiver,  was  the  best  local 
fiddler,  and  after  his  parents 
died  Monroe  moved  in  with 
him,  living  on  oombread  and 
black-eyed  peas,  and  soaking 
up  the  influences  of  local  blues 


guitarists  and  Baptist  church 
music. 

He  joined  his  brothers 
Charlie  and  Birch  in  Chicago 
al  18.  working  in  an  oil 
refinery  during  the  day  and 
performing  in  dances.  In  1934 
Bill  and  Charlie  took  a  job  on 
the  local  radio  station  and 
began  recording.  Their  sound 
was  still  traditional  country, 
but  with  a  brisker  tempo  and 
the  high,  wailing  harmonies 
which  hinted  at  things  to 
come.  What  Would  Vou  Give 
(In  Exchange  For  Your  Soul)? 
was  their  first  hit. 

In  1939  Monroe  formed  the 
Blue  Grass  Boys  (named  in 
honour  of  the  Blue  Grass  state 
of  Kentucky),  with  Lester  Flatt 
on  guitar  and  the  experimen¬ 
tal  banjo  player  Earl  Scruggs. 
They  made  their  debut  on  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  playing  a 
furious  version  of  Mule- 
skinner  Blues.  Fbr  the  first 
time  in  Opry  history  the 
audience  demanded  an  en¬ 
core. 

Monroe  worked  out  die 
brisk,  fidgety  bluegrass  style 
over  the  next  five  years.  A 
bluegrass  accompaniment 
kept  the  chords  simple.  The 
subtlety  was  in  the  swooping, 
soaring  vocal  line. 

Monroe  wrote  the  music 
where  his  high  tenor  voice 
would  be  most  comfortable 
and  instrumentalists  were 
dragged  in  behind  him.  often 
not  in  the  key  they  would  have 
chosen.  Bur  as  in  jazz,  they 
were  given  their  solo  spots  and 
encouraged  to  show  off.  The 


name  stuck  when  radio  audi¬ 
ences  started  demanding 
more  of  that  “bluegrass  stuff". 

In  1945  Scruggs  and  Flatt 
left  Monroe  to  form  their  own 
bluegrass  band,  the  Foggy 
Mountain  Boys.  The  desertion 
upset  Monroe,  who  refused  to 
make  a  big  feature  of  the  banjo 
in  his  band’s  line-up  again, 
though  he  found  excellent 
replacements  for  theme.  Elvis 
Presley  recorded  Blue  Moon 
of  Kentucky  in  1954  as  an  early 
single,  speeding  it  up  from  the 
slow,  bluesy  number  Monroe 
had  written  in  1947.  In  the 
1960s  Decca  re-released  Mon¬ 
roe’s  old  recordings.  After  a 
decade  more  interested  in  rock 
V  roll,  the  folk  music  revival 
made  Monroe  fashionable 
again, 

Monroe’S  reputation  as  the 
patriarch  of  bluegrass  re¬ 
mains  solid,  even  if  his  music 
recently  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  less  energetic  and  his 
singing  slightly  flat,  but  retire¬ 
ment  was  never  discussed  and 
he  was  kept  busy  on  a  blue¬ 
grass  festival  circuit  After 
some  bad  investments.  Mon¬ 
roe  was  forced  to  sell  the  farm 
in  Good  Lettsville,  Tennessee 
where  he  had  lived  since  the 
war.  but  it  was  bought  back  by 
the  company  which  owned  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  and  he  was 
allowed  to  stay.  Visiting  musi¬ 
cians  were  often  asked  to  lend 
a  hand  with  the  farmwork. 

Monroe  was  married  and 
widowed  twice.  He  is  survived 
tty  his  son  James,  also  a 
bluegrass  singer. 


ARTHUR  FLEMMING 


Arthur  Flemming,  former 
US  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare, 
died  of  renal  failure  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  on 
September  7  aged  91.  He 
was  born  in  Kingston, 
New  York,  on  June  12, 
1905. 

A  LIBERAL  Republican.  Ar¬ 
thur  Flemming  was  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  a  disappear¬ 
ing  breed.  Throughout  a 
career  in  government  which 
lasted,  with  brief  interrup¬ 
tions.  from  1939  until  he  was 
sacked  by  President  Reagan  in 
1981,  Flemming  demonstrated 
a  concern  for  civil  rights, 
education  and  public  health 
which  was  rarely  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  American 
political  spectrum. 

Arthur  Sherwood  Flem¬ 
ming  began  his  career  as  a 
journalist  but  moved  into  aca¬ 
demia  as  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University’s  School  of 
Public  Affairs.  He  soon  caught 
the  attention  of  President  Roo¬ 
sevelt  and  in  1939  he  was 
appointed  the  Republican 
member  of  the  three-man  US 
CSvfl  Service  Commission,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  recruiting  man¬ 
power  for  the  war  effort  He 
held  the  post  until  1948  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  his  alma  mater. 
Ohio  Wesleyari  University. 


But  the  White  House  had 
not  finished  with  Flemming. 
In  1951  President  Truman 
appointed  him  to  the  Hoover 
Commission,  charged  with 
evaluating  the  structure  of  the 
executive  branch.  He  was  then 
called  on  to  head  the  manpow¬ 
er  policy  committee  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defence  Mobilisation, 
supervising  resources  to  fight 
the  Korean  War.  He  then 
reluctantly  accepted  President 
Eisenhower’s  1953  invitation 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  national  mobilisation 
m  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

It  was  1958  before  he  man¬ 
aged  to  return  to  Ohio,  only  to 
be  recalled  to  Washington 
three  months  later  when  Ei¬ 
senhower  made  him  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  It  was  a  role  close  to 
Flemming’s  heart,  and  he 
played  a  leading  part  in 
advocating  increased  federal 
spending  on  schools,  the  end¬ 
ing  of  school  segregation,  and 
provision  of  healthcare  for  the 
elderly. 

He  also  called  for  increased 
efforts  to  combat  air  and  water 
pollution  and  the  use  of  colour 
additives  in  food,  though  a 
Republican  Congress  was  not 
always  sympathetic  to  his 
ideas. 

In  November  1959  he 
caused  a  national  furore  by 
giving  warning  that  certain 


cranberries  from  the  Pacific 
North  West,  a  staple  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  Thanksgiving  dinners, 
had  been  contaminated  by 
cancer-causing  weedkillers. 
The  berries  were  banned  in 
several  states.  “My  position  all 
along,"  he  told  angry  critics, 
“has  been  that  when  we  in  the 
Government  develop  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  nature,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  make  it  available 
to  the  public." 

With  the  end  of  Eisenhow¬ 
er's  second  term,  Flemming 
became  president  of  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Oregon,  but  he  was 
retained  as  an  adviser  by 
President  Kennedy  and  then 
joined  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion  as  Commissioner  on  Age¬ 
ing.  In  1974  he  became 
chairman  of  the  bipartisan 
United  States  Commission  on 
Gvil  Rights  —  a  post  he  held 
until  1981  when  President 
Reagan,  complaining  that 
Flemming's  advocacy  of  those 
rights  was  too  strong,  dis¬ 
missed  him. 


Remember  The  Donkeys  And 
We'll  Remember  You! 

Over  6,700  donkeys  have  been  taken  into 
care  many  from  fives  tormented  by  cruelty 
and  neglect  A  donkey  is  never  turned 
away  from  our  Sanctuary  and  never  put 
down  unless  there  is  no  longer  any  quality 
of  life. 

We  need  your  help  to  continue  rescuing 
donkeys  and  to  secure  their  future  on  one 
of  our  nine  farms.  A  bequest  to  toe 
donkeys  will  help  immensely  and  your 
name  will  be  inscribed  an  our  Memory  Wall 
and  will  be  blessed  at  our  annual  St  Francis 
Day  Memorial  Service. 

A  copy  of  our  "Guide  to  Making  a  WilT  is 
available  on  request 


The  Donkey  Sanctuary, 

(Dept  TM),  Sidmoutb, 

Devon,  EX10  QNU. 

TeL- (01395)  578222 
Enquiries  to  Dr  E.  D.  S  vend  sen,  MBE 
Reg.  Charity  No.  264818 


DRURY  LANE 

“CARELESS  RAPTURE" 

Devised,  written,  and  composed  by  Ivor 
Novella  Lyrics  by  Christopher  Hassall. 

Orchestrations  by  Charles  Prentice. 

This  play  of  Anglo-Chinese  romance  is  in 
some  ways  the  most  elaborate  spenade  staged 
ai  Drury  Lane  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the 
scenes,  having  depth  and  shining  multitudi¬ 
nous  detail  involve  a  more  or  less  complete 
rearrangement  of  the  vast  stage,  which  might 


its  heroic  labours,  and  though  scene  follows 
scene  in  smooth  succession  the  stop-gap 
curtain  of  painted  landscape  is  only  once 
allowed  to  cut  off  die  principals  from  their 
attendant  crowds.  Phyllida  Frame's  beauty 
parlour,  where  the  panorama  begins  with  a 
pleasing  arrangement  of  black  andwhiie,  is  as 
big  as  the  Chinese  street  which  an  earthquake 
wroks.  and  die  board  room  ofa  Lbndon  house 

is  allowed  space  which  is  sufficient  ai  a  later 
stage  to  accommodate  a  roundabout,  a 
shooting  gallery,  and  a  coconut  shy  cut 
Hampstead  Heath.  Everything,  in  short,  is 
done  on  the  grandest  possible  scale. 

Elaborate  scenery  is  not.  however,  the  only 
attraction  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Ivor  Novrilo  has 
succeeded  in  imposing  a  measure  of  unity  rare 
in  musical  plays.  The  stay,  which  turns  upon 


ON  THIS  DAY 

September  12, 1936 


This  was  another  of  those  Drary  Lane  musical 
spectaculars  with  which  Ivor  NoveUo  used  to 
delight  his  thousands  oj  admirers  who  also 


Dorothy  Dickson,  Zena  Dure.  Olive  Gilbert 
'  and.  of  course.  Ivor  himself. 


the  contention  of  two  brothers  for  a  star  of 
musical  comedy,  skilfully  assists  the  spectacle 
and  yet  is  not  without  a  certain  suspense  of 
plOL  This  suspense  may  be  in  great  part  due  to 
Mr.  Novation  persistent  hold  on  the  note  of 
sincerity  in  the  midst  of  choral  interruptions 
and  to  the  dainty  but  definite  personality  with 
which  Miss  Dorothy  Dickson  endows  the 
heroine,  but  still  the  story  does  oot  defeat 
them,  it  has  sufficient  melodramatic  interest  to 

distinguish  a  "musical  play"  from  a  musical 

comedy,  and  in  order  that  no  part  of  the 
audience  may  feel  dissatisfied  it  finds  room  for 


two  musical  comedy  scenes.  One  of  these 
displays  lop  hats  in  such  number  and  beauty 
as  to  cast  doubt  on  the  statement  lately  made 
in  the  correspondence  columns  of  this  journal 
that  oily  10  men  who  know  how  to  build  a  top 
hat  are  now  left  in  London.  This  scene  is 
perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the  everting;  the 
earthquake  which  brings  pagodas  tumbling 
about  the  ears  of  a  panic-stricken  crowd  is 
certainly  the  most  ambitious.  The  dresses  are 
sumptuous  and  their  design  shows  a  higher 
degree  of  coordination  titan  is  generally 


provide  ball-rooms  with  several  new  tunes; 
and  if  there  is  little  or  no  humour,  at  least  it 
may  be  said  that  Miss  Zena  Dare  and  Miss 
Minnie  Rayner  enliven  the  stage  whenever 
they  appear. 


STORKS’  SOJOURN  AT  BEMBRIDGE 

B  EM  BRIDGE.  I.W,  SEPT.10 

The  six  storks  which  returned  to  Bembridge 
10  days  ago  after  a  week's  absawe  and  the 
stork  which  arrived  on  Sunday  still  show  no 
inclination  to  continue  their  journey  to  Africa. 
Those  who  have  watched  their  habits  daily 
since  the  birds  first  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Wight 
on  August  20  are  still  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
they  should  remain  in  these  parts  so  tang, 


President  Clinton  awarded 
him  the  Presidential  Medal  of 

Freedom  in  1994.  saying  “He 
transcended  party,  generation 
and  race  in  search  of  consen¬ 
sus  on  some  of  die  great  issues 
of  our  day." 
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He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
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Bernice,  whom  he  married  in 
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1934.  together  with  three  sons 

and  one  daughter. 
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THE  TIMES  TODAY 


THURSDAY  SEPTEMBER  12 1996 


Unions  deal  double  snub  to  Blair 

■  Tony  Blair  will  today  face  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
trade  unions  when  the  TUC  backs  calls  for  much  tougher 
rights  for  workers  than  the  Labour  leader  wants  to  concede. 

The  move  follows  two  humiliating  rebuffs  for  Mr  Blair 
yesterday  when  the  TUC  supported  a  £426  an  hour  national 
minimum  wage,  defying  his  call  not  to  set  a  rate  before  a 
general  election.  Post  office  workers  ignored  his  demand  that 
they  vote  again  on  a  new  pay  offer . Pages  L  8,  21, 

Iraq  facing  ‘massive’  US  action 

■  The  United  States  was  preparing  “massive”  action  against 

President  Saddam  Hussein  after  an  Iraqi  missile  launcher 
fired  on  two  American  F16  fighters  patrolling  the  no-fly  zone.  In 
a  series  of  moves  indicating  a  new  American  strategy,  more 
warplanes  were  moved  closer  to  die  Gulf . Pages  1, 13 


The  lost  emperor 

Chinese  archaeologists  say  that 
the  First  Emperor's  mausoleum, 
built  over  decades  by  700.000 
slaves,  remains  intact,  although 
still  unexcavated Pages  1, 2 

Cattle  cull  anger 

Britain  was  given  a  blunt  warn¬ 
ing  by  Brussels  that  it  would 
refuse  to  lift  the  export  ban  on 
British  beef  if  the  selective  cut!  of 
125.000  cattle  is  not  carried 
out _ Pages  1.2 

Poe  ‘died  of  rabies9 

Almost  147  years  after  the  body  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  found 
sprawled  outside  a  tavern  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  a  doctor  has  suggested 
that  he  may  have  died  of 
rabies . Page  I 

Tube  mugging 

A  beautician  described  how  she 
fought  off  a  teenage  mugger  who 
pulled  a  gun  on  her  and  demand' 
ed  money  as  she  travelled  alone 
on  the  London  Under¬ 
ground  . PageS 

Clue  to  murder 

Josephine  Russell,  nine,  who  sur¬ 
vived  a  hammer  attack  which  left 
her  mother  and  six-year-old  sister 
dead  may  have  known  the  killer. 
She  told  police  she  waved  to  him 
before  he  struck . Page  5 

Danger  mothers 

Changes  in  the  way  children  are 
brought  up  could  threaten  hu¬ 
manity.  A  child  health  expert  says 
some  mothers  are  undermining 
evolution . Paged 


Row  over  pupil 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Education 
and  Employment  Secretary,  criti¬ 
cised  governors,  teachers  and 
education  officials  for  turning  an 
unruly  ten-year-old  into  a  “notori¬ 
ous  hero" ... . Page  10 

Eire  land  fight 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo,  one  of 
Ireland's  foremost  peers,  is  loc¬ 
ked  in  bartle  over  council  plans  to 
seize  land  on  his  ancestral  estate 
in  Westport.  Co  Mayo,  to  build  a 
sewage  works . Page  II 

Ninja  terrapins 

Terrapins  the  size  of  dinner 
plates,  bought  during  the  craze 
for  Teenage  Mutant  Turtles  and 
then  abandoned,  have  attacked 
binds  and  at  least  one  person  in 
Cornwall . Page  11 

Eruption  due 

The  world  is  overdue  a  major 
volcanic  eruption,  and  is  doing 
too  little  about  it,  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  heard - - Page  12 

Bosnia  poll 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  lurching 
towards  flawed  elections  which  at 
best  may  give  peace  a  chance  for  a 
little  longer,  and  at  worst  may  be 
the  calm  before  another 
firestorm _ _ _  Page  15 

Divorce  for  Princess 

Princess  Stephanie  of  Monaco 
was  reported  to  be  seeking  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  Daniel  Ducruet  after 
he  was  photographed  embracing 
a  striptease  artist . Page  16 


Fear  of  flying  grounds  pilot 

■  An  aircraft  carrying  49  passengers  made  an  unscheduled 
landing  after  the  co-piiot  had  an  anxiety  attack  at  33,000ft  and 
said  he  was  afraid  of  the  height  Investigators  described  the 
incident  on  the  Maersk  Air  B  AC  1-1 1  flight  from  Birmingham  to 
Milan  as  "extraordinary”.  The  pilot,  in  his  30s,  is  not  thought  to 
have  flown  since,  and  has  left  the  airline . Page  3 


Kurdish  women  pass  used  ammunition  in  Halabja,  northern  Iraq,  yesterday.  Thousands  died  there  in  a  1988  Iraqi  gas  attack 


More  jobs:  Unemployment  fell 
15.600  to  2. 1 10.400,  in  August,  its 
lowest  level  since  March  1991.  The 
fall  compares  with  a  drop  of  24300 
in  July . Page  25 

Kingfisher  soars:  A  strong  revival 
at  B&Q,  the  do-it-yourself  chain, 
helped  Kingfisher,  the  retailer,  to  a 
47  per  cent  jump  in  its  half  year 
profits . Page  25 

Reuters  return:  The  financial  in¬ 
formation  group  plans  to  return 
£613  million  to  shareholders  over 
three  years . Page  25 

Markets:  The  FT-SE  100  index  fell 
103  points  to  dose  at  3905.6.  Ster¬ 
ling’s  trade-weighted  index  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  aL  86.1  after  a 
fall  from  $1.5565  to  $13547  but  a 
rise  from  DM2.3470  to 
DM2.3473 . Page  28 
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Football:  After  losing  to  Brondby 
last  season,  Liverpool  have  every 
reason  to  be  wary  of  unsung  Scan¬ 
dinavian  teams  when  they  visit 
My-Pa  47  of  Finland  in  the  Cup 
Winners'  Cup — - Page  48 

Rugby  union:  Wales  have  induded 
four  former  rugby  league  players 
—  Scon  Gibbs,  Richard  Webster. 
Stuart  Evans  and  David  Young  — 
in  a  pre-Christmas  squad  Page  42 

Cricket:  The  beauty  of  the  race  for 
the  Britannic  Assurance  county 
championship  is  that  it  is  a  tale  of 
the  unexpected _ Page  45 

Golf:  The  Toyota  World  Match 
Play  Championship  will  have  one 
of  its  strongest  fields,  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  five  players  in  the  US  money- 
list  and  the  top  two  from 
Europe - - - Page  46 


ARTS 


Screen  sizzlen  John  Grisham's  tale 
of  Southern  revenge.  A  Time  to 
Kill,  comes  to  a  cinema  near  you  in 
a  film  adaptation  dripping  with 
class:  but  Jane  Austen’s  Emma  is 
not  so  lucky - Page  33 

Play  on  painting:  One  massacre  of 
innocents  in  1939  Poland,  another 
in  a  15th-century  masterpiece:  The 
Flight  into  Egypt  reviewed  at  the 
Hampstead  Theatre. - Page  33 

New  on  video:  Geoff  Brown  re¬ 
views  the  latest  releases,  including 
Clint  Eastwood  and  Mer>1  Streep 
getting  mushy  in  77ie  Bridges  of 

Madison  County _ Page  34 

Chinese  puzzle:  With  a  major  exhi¬ 
bition  set  to  open  tomorrow,  the 
British  Museum’s  curator  Oliver 
Moore  drives  into  the  mysteries  of 
Ancient  China  - - Page  35 


TOMORROW 


IN  THE  TIMES 

■  POP 

David  Sinclair  meets 
R-E.ML  the  world’s  most 
expensive  rock  band 

■  CHURCH  TIMES 
Valerie  Grove  meets 
Ian  Hislop,  whose  new 
television  series 
investigates  100  years 
of  Church  history 


FEATURE^; 


Lord  Rundc  the  threat  of  cancer, 
girlfriends  but  not  sex,  depression 
and  memories  of  John 
Mortimer . . . -Page  19 


TRAVEL 


Floating  holiday:  Cruise  bookings 
have  hit  record  levels  this  year, 
with  many  people  attracted  by  the 

luxury  cabins . Page  40 

Bargains  of  the  week:  Two-for-one 
America  deal,  Provence  villa  sav¬ 
ings,  weekend  breaks  in 
Holland . . - . . Page  41 


BOOKS 
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Countries  and  lungs:  Norman 
Thomas  di  Giovanni  on  a  fragile 
democracy;  Linda  Colley  gallops 
through  history;  Derwent  May  on 
portraits  of  friends —  Pages  36, 37 


Boosting  the  high  street  A  report 
on  die  efforts  being  made  to  put  life 
and  commerce  back  into  die  centre 
of  towns . Pages  38. 39 


The  mission  of  Victor  Chemoyrdin, 
as  prime  minister  and  provisional 
president  of  Russia,  is  not  an  easy 
rate,  because  there  are  others  with¬ 
in  the  wails  of  the  Kremlin  who  are 
scrapping  hard  for  Yeltsin's  baton. 
For  the  moment  the  Chemmrdin . 
solution  looks  legitimate  and  logi¬ 
cal.  But  will  it  be  effective  and 
durable?  ABC.  Madrid. 


Preview:  Neverwhere:  Door  (BBC2, 
9.00pm)  begins  a  three-part  fantasy 
drama  made  by  Lenny  Henry's 
Crucial  Films.  Review:  Peter  Bar¬ 
nard  finds  his  own  wanderlust 
stirred  by  Moving  People  .Page  47 


Love  of  Labour  lost 

Mr  Blair  is  having  some  success  in 
trying  to  distance  his  party  from 
the  unions,  to  make  Labour  more 
like  the  American  Democrats,  ta 
whom  the  unions  give  money  but 
with  whom  they  have  only  limited 
institutional  influence . Page  21 

Advantage  Saddam 

Perhaps  a  third  of  Saddam's  1,400 
tanks  are  in  the  Arbil  region:  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton's  next  ultimatum  sho¬ 
uld  be  to  move  them,  and  the 
Republican  Guards,  well  south  of 
the  36th  parallel _ Page  21 

Le  tan  e’est  moi 

M  Chirac  found  that  sleek  hair  and 
a  well-cut  suit  did  wonders  for  his 
election  campaign,  and  believes 
selling  French  influence  overseas 
needs  the  same  attention  to 
detail _ _ _ Page  21 


WILLIAM  REES-MOGG 

Prince  Charles  may  well  feel  thai 
the  organisational  structures  of  the 
churches  are  not  very  important;  I 
doubt  if  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
wanted  to  spend  much  time  attend¬ 
ing  the  Anglican  Synod ....  Page  20 

ROBERT  WINSTON 

What  is  to  stop  us  choosing  embry¬ 
os  with  “desirable"  characteristics, 
such  as  intelligence,  strength,  bea¬ 
uty.  aggression,  or  even  rude  good 
health?  Such  questions  show  igno¬ 
rance  of  genetics _ _  Page  20 

MAGNUS  UNKLATER 

The  Tripartite  Gold  Commission 
has  handed  out  millions  of  pounds 
worth  of  gold  to  various  countries, 
and  there  is  still  about  $80  million 
to  be  distributed _ Page  20 


Emile  NoeL  secretary  general  of 
the  European  Commission;  B31 
Monroe,  bluegrass  musician; 
Lord  Daresbnry,  businessman; 
Arthur  Flemming,  US  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and 
Welfare . Page  23 


Challenge  of  “doing  business"  with 
new  Labour:  digital  hymnals;  for¬ 
eign  investment  in  UK . — Page  21 


THE  TIMES  CROSSWORD  NO  20,271 


across 

1  One  putting  the  squeeze  on  thief  in 
secret  (6-6). 

8  Drew  a  line,  ruled  roughly  (7). 

9  Beast  with  grease  round  head  (7). 

11  At  a  cricket  dub.  books  about 
exercise  for  player  (7). 

12  Politician  points  to  strategic  alli¬ 
ance  with  right_(7). 

13  Crack  In  part  of  shoe,  very’  near 
the  heel  (5). 

14  Not  willing  to  die  like  this?  (9). 

16  Drug  reported  in  land  of  luxury 

(9). 

19  Cut  in  ship’s  dothing  for  sailors 

(5). 

21  Far-reaching  sinister  organisation 
that  takes  advantage  of  a  lot  of 
suckers  (7). 

23  Some  say  a  shark  is  a  vety  swift 
creature  (7). 

Solution  to  Puzzle  No  20,270 


asanas  njaaaaaga 
BHannaan 
HBrnsamasg  anaag 
nanaaiina 
□asasna  aaaaaaa 
a  0  a  n  m  a  a 
bhosq  anoaaaaa 
e  tzi  a  a  a  a 
hdhbshbs  aaaaa 
Ea  is  a  a  a  □  □ 
ESSEGinn  aaaciaaa 
saaciaaaa 

0BBH2I  aaiHiaaaauii 
a  u  a  a  a  a  a  a 
u3BHiaaE3iaa  aaaaaa 


NCT/SPAPtrpg  LIMITED 


24  Cost  of  keeping  soldiers  within 
scene  of  action  (7). 

25  Get  medicinal  oil  without  opening 
a  Greek  jar  (7). 

26  Irregular  plan  to  eat  insect  not 
finalised  {12}. 

DOWN 

1  Shell-like  explosive  coming  over,  1 
call  out  (7). 

2  Refuse  to  put  bishop  in  lock-up  (7). 

3  Attractive  inn  -  agreed  to  get 
drunk  (9). 

4  Greek  island  making  the  most  of 
serious  uprising  (5). 

5  Park,  perhaps,  to  have  what's  left 
of  the  coffee  (7). 

6  Create  line  in  play  -  that  was 
Sophocles'  work  (7). 

7  Islander  to  come  over  for  insignia 
of  knighthood  (73). 

10  Next  pan  of  town  journey  is  far 
better  (7,5). 

15  Penetrating  fieldwork  with  sol¬ 
dier,  possibly  (9). 

17  Jones's  financial  partner  acquir¬ 
ing  name  after  share  fell  {3,4). 

18  Soothe  with  a  vety  quiet  rest  (7). 

19  Part  of  church  record  inscribed  in 
tablet  of  stone  (7). 

20  Branch  office's  corresponding 
production?  (7). 

22  Energy  extracted  from  waste, 
amazingly  (5). 

Tones  Two  Crossword,  page  48 


Fur  tha  latest  region  by  regional  forecast.  24  hours  a 
I  5OT  k4kM>M  by  at 
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For  the  latest  AA  tralftc/raaCwofks  Wormaflon,  24 
hours  a  day.  efiai  0336  401  Mowed  by  appropriate 
axis. 
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Natdnsiincfcnrays .  737 
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Wales . 739 
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HOURS  OF  DARKNES& 


Sun  rises:  Sun  sets: 

6  3J  am  7.22  pm 


Moon  sets 
7.00  pm 

New  Moon  today 
London  7  22  pm  10  G  33  am 
Bristol  7.31  pm  la  6  42  an 
Edtoburgh  7  38  pm  lo  6  41  am 

Manchester  7  32  pm  to  629  an 

Penzance  7  42  pm  to  6.55  am 


Moon  rise* 
557  am 


l./.;  ,1-u  '  . 

Vr  /nT 


Jr:--5  Cl 


England 
t  cloudy 


and 

with 


e  patchy  rain  or  drizzle  but  this 
ild  dear  by  mid  or  late  morning, 


□  General:  southern 
South  Wales  will  start 
some 
sboul 

jhter  weather  to 
spread'from  the  north.  By  afternoon, 
ail  areas  will  have  sunny  periods.  In 
the  East,  some  showers  are  likely  with 
blustery  winds.  Scotland  and  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  will  be  generally  bright  with 
sunny  periods.  Most  places  will  be  dry 
although  a  few  showers  are  likely  In 
eastern  and  northern  Scotland. 

Outlook:  a  few  showers  in  the  East, 
but  most  places  dry  and  settled. 

□  London,  S  E  England,  Central  S 
England,  E  Midlands,  W  Midlands, 
Channel  Isles,  S  W  England: 
doudy,  patchy  drizzle  clearing, 
brighter  by  afternoon  with  sunny 


periods.  Winds  brisk  northerly,  eas¬ 
ing.  Cool.  Max  19C  (66 F). 

UE  Anglia,  E  England,  N  E 
England,  Borders,  Aberdeen,  Mo¬ 
ray  Firth,  N  E  Scotland:  bright  or 
sunny  intervals,  isolated  coastal 
showers,  winds  fresh  or  strong, 
northerly.  Cool.  16C  (61 F). 

□  N  Wales,  N  W  England,  Lake 
District,  Isle  of  Man,  Central  N, 
Edinburgh  &  Dundee,  S  W  Scot¬ 
land,  Glasgow,  Central  Highlands, 
Argyll,  N  W Scotland:  bright  or  dear, 
sunny  intervals.  Patchy  mist/log  later. 

W.  Rme.  Max 


Winds  light  N  or  NW. 


18C, 


I  N.  Ireland:  sunny  intervals  and 
showers.  Cloudy  later  with  rain  or 
drizzle,  winds  brisk,  northerly.  Max 
11c  (52F). 
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WERE  VERY  PROVIDENT 

Asa  Piwklcnr  Assucutrim,  wc 
tkm'r  make  profits.  Any  anplu* 
is  invested  in  ihc  future,  in 
itttfeteing  health  insurance 
henctus  and  unprocing  customer 
tervice  «vl  vecunty! 

2m? 

Western  Provident  Association 

.  FREECALL  0500  41  42  43 , 
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Temperatures  at  midday 
toed  Ume  on  Tuesday.  X 
=  noiarafttole 
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Changes  for  chart  below  from  noon:  High  C  will  drift  north  and  maintain  its 
central  pressure  and  influence.  Low  Q  win  drift  east  and  fall  slightly 
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..  —  Hereford  and  Worcester.  2lCf7PF);  lowest  day  mateS*) 

W6B3.  Shatena.  T2C  K4FJ;  toghost  radnfall:  Lodi  Gbscaroch,  ttgMard.  0.1  On;  highest  sur«***r 
Mfnonwti,  SOfTtdrtAt,  fl.lrr. 


Total  number  of  lives  saved  so  far  this  year: 

Total  number  of  lifeboat  launches  so  far  tihic  yean 
Cost  to  RNLI  per  day: 

Cost  to  taxpayer: 

To  make  a  donation,  telephone: 


479 
2,547 
£173,000 
£0 

0800  S43210 
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